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BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
is edited cxclusiocly for the 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT 


N EW — completely rewritten to meet 
elementary needs. 


N EW —completely re-illustrated to 
meet elementary interests. 


N EW — completely graded for ele- 


mentary understanding. 


NEW —completely re-set in a new 
easy-to-read type. 


Just as textbooks are specifically graded for a child's 
progress through school, Britannica Junior is 
written and edited exclusively for the pre-school 
and elementary student. 

Text and illustrations are presented from the de- 
velopmental, factual and historical standpoints so 
desirable in elementary teaching. Vocabulary, sen- 
tence structure and concepts are aimed at the stu- 
dent's level of learning as he progresses from grade 
to grade. Because Britannica Junior is written to his 


mee IS 
PUD ToL 


understanding, the elementary student enjoys supple- 
mentary reference assignments and asks for them! 

Britannica Junior readies him for the weightier 
and more advanced encyclopaedias he will use in 
high school and college. 

Britannica Junior is already used in many thou- 
sands of classrooms everywhere. Britannica Junior - 
is available to schools and libraries at a special low 
price and on easy payment terms. Ask TODAY 
for information. 





- 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, 


ILLINOIS 
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Give your students the interesting and educational story of 
King Cotton — America’s largest cash crop, grown by 10,000, 
people in eighteen states. Literature described on this 

page offers you a choice of many approaches for presenting 
the story cf cotton to your students. All literature 

FREE — and available now — just mail the coupon. 


“THE HISTORY OF COTTON TEX- 
THES” —o 24-page booklet of car- 
toon strips giving a comprehensive 
picture story of America’s pioneer in- 
dustry from its beginning to the present 
day. For all age groups. (limit 25 cop- 
ies per closs) * 


“COTTON IN BRIEF’—. l4-poge 
hand-size booklet which provides, in 
Y abbreviated form, factual information 
on basic characteristics of cotton fiber 
ond fabrics. Cotton's wearing quality, 
laundgrability, heat resi color- 
fastness ore some of the characteristics 
discussed. (limit 15 copies per cless) 





“COTTON AND YOU"—« <page 
iMustrated folder cleverly dramatizing 

the vorious number of everyday uses 
through which cotton serves the Amer- 

=, ican public. Unusually interesting and 
entertaining. (limit 25 copies per class) 





“SEW EASY WITH COTTON 
BAGS” —. 24-page booklet on sew- 
ing with used cotton bogs. Profusely 
illustrated with patterns and easy-to- 
follow instructions for moking scores 
of items of clothing and home furnish- 
ings. Excellent for use in sewing classes 
to encourage thrift ond ingenuity. 
(limit 25 copies per closs) Oo 


O 
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National Cotton Council f 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE $ 


toon beokiet of questions and answers 
concerning cotton bitiery, cotten pro- 
duction, and cotten ond cottonseed 
products. Especially suitable for stv- 
dents in the upper grommer gredes 
and junior high school. (limit 15 copies 
per class) 


“MEALTIME MARVELS WITH 
MARGARINE” — a 20-page illus 
trated booklet containing menu: and 


gorine. Carefully selected new recipes 
to brighten up cooking classes. (limit 
25 copies per class) 


“CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL” — A compilation and 
deseription of ilable cherts, pom- 
phiets, booklets, books, motion pictures 
end other visual cids on cotton and 
cotton products. Sources listed for easy 
ordering. (limit 1 copy per class) 





Netiono! Cotton Council 
P. O. Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee 


“COTTON CLEANLINESS LEAF- 
LET” — companion piece to the above 
poster, for classroom distribution. (limit 
25 copies per class) 


“COTTON FROM FARM TO MILL” 
—"COTTON FROM MILL TO CON- 
~ 








Please send me the following free lit 
(“THE HISTORY OF COTTON TEXTILES” (25 per class) 


“COTTON 1M BRIEF" (15 per class) 
“COTTON AND YOU"’ (25 per class) 


Oo 
i (CO “SEW EASY WITH COTTON BAGS” (25 per class) 


“COTTON QUIZ" (15 per class) 


“MEALTIME MARVELS WITH MARGARINE”’ (25 per class) 
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Coming Next Month 


Seven pages of Christmas Music and Verse, including sev- 
eral songs suitable for kindergarten and first grade, and 
an elementary-school arrangement of the traditional carol, 
“Angels We Have Heard on High” 

Plays for Every Grade—some just light and gay, others em- 
phasizing the lovely meaning of Christmas 

Christmas Pictures, Stories, and Seatwork, with —— for 
Rural Schools, Kindergartens, and Special C 

Gift Ideas by the dozen, plus suggestions for beautiful ron 
and Decorations for tree and classroom 
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; AN 
IMPORTANT 
MESSAGE 
TO ALL 
. TEACHERS! 





You know better than anyone else that out of sound, A booklet for every child in your class will make a 
happy families come good, well-adjusted students and wonderful start towards a worthy goal! Why not call 
eventually good, well-adjusted citizens. for a show of hands in your room today and see how 

The booklet you see here has only one purpose: to many kids want one. There are some grand suggestions 
promote family unity through family fun, and to give for class room fun in it, too. We’ve included a con- 
specific suggestions for such fun. There are dozens of venient order form, Simply cut it out and send to The 
wonderful games and ideas included. The booklet was Seven-Up Company along with your class money. We’ll 
produced by Seven-Up along with Parents Magazine, have the booklets out to you in a jiffy. 


== THE SEVEN-UP COMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri 


The Seven-Up Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Vf A é All “Family eneer| ....  ALL-FAMILY FUN booklets, at 20 each, for 
D ly in K ; / which | am enclosing $ (check, cash or money order) to 











Lemme ween we neennn=: 











IDEAS INCLUDING 
12 x 18 Poster Christmas 
Story, 3 Wise Men, Mary 
Stand-up Santa 
Christmas Candie Candy 
Box 
Christmas Toys 
Kit-hen Calendar, Remind- 
er for Mothers 
Christmas Gifts, Greeting 
Cards, Wall Plaques, Gift 
Wrappings 

WINDOW PICTURES 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 





The new, big 1950 Christmas Art Packet is ready. 
Crammed full with 30 individual new Christmas gilt 
and decoration projects. All printed actual size 
on colored paper stock ready to use. Christmas 
holiday art material that will thrill lower grade 
children. Extra copies of any project available by 
return mail. Everything is presented with simple, 
easy-to-follow (for children) instructions.  Includ- 
ed in this big Christmas packet are also clever col- 
orful ideas he decorating your classroom—a big 
Christmas poster—table decorations—a big window 
Christmas tree—angels to use on the mantel, etc. 
Avoid disappointment by ordering early. Do it 
right away. 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE 

Bex 508-Q, Park Ridge, ii. 
Enclosed find $1. Please rush me 
30-Project 1950 Christmas Art Packet. 
(if you remit by check, add 5c) 


complete 


Name 


Address 








The Facts of Life 








social values. 


128 pages 
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told in fiction for children 


Here is a fascinating account of how life comes into the world. 
It is told as an exciting adventure story for boys and girls of nine 
to thirteen, With equal benefit it may be read to smaller children. 


The dramatic account of how babies are born. . 
peach trees, kittens, chicks and calves begin their lives... is 
woven against a background of home and family life, human and 


“Younger children need and seek to acquire fundamental knowledge 
about where they came from and how they fit in the family unit. 
INTO THE WORLD delightfully and wholesomely meets this need, and 
furnishes social and spiritual concepts which will be of real value to 


the young reader throughout his life.” 


“Children assimilate knowledge more naturally and wholesomely when 
presented in the story form of INTO THE WORLD. ... These factors 
make this book one of the best yet produced.” 


INTO THE WORLD 


By VICTORIA EMERSON and JAMES J 


At your bookstore or 


__ WOMAN'S PRESS « peot. ins. 600 Lexington Ave.. New York 22. N. ¥.—I 








as well as how 


—Clark W. MeDermith 
Superintendent of Schools 
Passaic, New Jersey 


—William F. Benedict 
Chief Astistant i= 
Education 
Connecticut Department 
of Health 


Health 


THOMPSON 


Illustrated $2.00 
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F rom the 
Case Records 


of our 








Problem.—Katherine W. was a 
mild, quiet child. Her work in sec- 
ond grade was average or below, 
but passing. There was such a 
wide gap between her I.Q. of 126 
and her achievement record that 
the case was referred to the school 
psychologist. 


Analysis.— Because of Katherine’s 


| listless manner, she was sent to the 
| school nurse for a physical examina- 


tion. She was reported to be un- 
derweight, showing signs of under- 
nourishment. She was the oldest 
of four children in a home where 


| both the parents worked. The 


other three children were kept by 
the grandmother during the day 
but Katherine was expected to 
“mind them” after school. She 
also did many household chores. 


Solution.—The school nurse and 


the teacher visited the mother, who | 
proved to be indifferent, since her | 


good 


daughter was receiving as 


marks as the mother had received 


when she went to school. She dis- 
missed the underweight condition 


| on the ground that all her family 
| were the wiry type. 
| she had to work because of many 
| installment obligations. 


She claimed 


Further investigations were made, 


and an aunt with no children of 


her own was discovered. It was fi- 


nally agreed that Katherine should | 


live with her for a month. Nurse 
and teacher worked out a daily 
schedule and diet. At the end of 
a month, progress was ev ident, so 
Katherine stayed with the aunt for 
the rest of the school year 

There was little immediate im- 
provement in Katherine’s school- 
work. But when the teacher gave 
her new wesleuibilitien especially 
with other children, her latent lead- 
ership qualities were brought out 

Her poor work habits were shown 
by little inaccurac®s in spelling and 
simple computation, and by a care- 
less disregard for small words in 
reading. Oral reading was in- 
creased and a scheme was worked 
out whereby she shared arithmetic 
drill and spelling with a child of 
about equal ability. Katherine's 


work gradually but steadily im- | 


proved. 

The case was referred to a family 
council with the hope that a way 
might be found whereby the mother 
could stop working. This hes not 


been achieved so far, but may be | 


possible when current financial ob- 
ligations are met. 


SILVER BURDETT 


ompany 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 
707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 








MONTHLY ACTIVITY UNITS 
A Set for Each Grade 1, 2, 3 and 4 
* Each Unit"- 16 pages (8% x 11) 
* Unique material for the srasous 
* Large, clear, line drawings 


* Character Education, GR. 3-4 Per Set 
© Games, Poems, Playlets, GR. %-4 OF 10 UNITS 


Please be sure to specify grade on your order. 
| THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 


i . aT. 
Chou kKoles 
SPECIAL MODELS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalogue C-6) 
Junior Choir Catalogue J-61 








* ° 
COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN COMPANY 
New York 1, N. Y. 366 Fifth Avenue 
ign, WH. Chicago, Ii. 
| 1000 Market St. 117 N. Wacker Dr. 











Letters from Santa Claus 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


a 
Confidential 
QANS toTEACHERS ' 
Entirely by Mail 
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Bohind o™ Fages | 


1 Cnglehardt 


There is an old Chinese proverb 


| 


| 


that says, “Happy is the man who | 


can get his joys from the small 
things of life,” and that brand 
of happiness is certainly possessed 
by our assistant editor, Louise 
Englehardt. 


As her chief job on our staff, | 


Louise has charge of the magazine 
proofs, although she does many oth- 
er things, too, such as preparing our 


index and selecting the items for our | 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. 

People like me, who get ideas but 
haven't the facts to substantiate 
them, depend on Louise a great 
deal. It is she who finds the source 
material we are hunting, and de- 
cides whether or not what we want 
to say is truly accurate. 

Outside the office, Louise leads 
an interesting and busy life. She 


| 


goes places and sees things, taking 
others with her or going alone. She 
never misses a chance to learn more 
about our country’s history, and 
loves to visit its scenic and historic 
spots. Recently, she was a delegate 
to the midcentury meeting of the 


| Greetings,” or ‘Greetings from 


Individual name printed in gold on each Hexa- 

gon style pencil—famous Eberhard Faber quality. 
Attractively packed in appropriate gift box. Your choice, 
too, of round gift pencils printed with Christmas design, 
"Season's Greetings." Here is really an amazing value. 


ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 


Ity pencils in assorted colors— 
name printed on each — 
Priced af « big saving. ° 


blue, green, red—with cen 

colored Also 

& inch opaque vinylite ruler. 

Complete set in Kraft envelope 
So ian ee nO. 3 


w contrasting colored 
ers. Printed with ‘Season's 


your Teacher."’ Set of 3 pencils 
in Kraft envelope. ......... OFFER NO. 2 


PERSONALIZED ¢ 
COMBINATION KITS a 


S8T OF 3 PENCILS SET OF 3 PENCILS & RULER 12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 
4s epeation? ift-—Hexegon pen- Another special gift sient Pen- —in on attractive gift box. 
cits in soweet metallic colors— ¢ metallic colors— 

te sin Idea! practical gift. High quel- 


Entire set Includes § pencils—kit—Sharpener—Ruler, 
complete... GIFT THAT'S SURE TO PLEASE—PRICED 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY! mite 


THE PENCILS: Hexagon—Eberhard Faber quality; individual names printed 





World Convention of Christian Ed- 
ucation at Toronto, and came home 
with many experiences to recount. 

But Louise seems to take particu- 
lar delight in doing little, special, 
unexpected things for people. For 
instance, when Mary Owen was 
driving south several summers ago, | 
she found a metal folding cup in 
her car with a note inviting her 
to stop at Girty’s Face, along the 
Susquehanna, for a drink of cold 
water—Louise’s special way of wish- 
ing her a safe, happy trip. 

Recently I heard a story that | 
typifies Louise to me. Near the 
edge of town lives an elderly cou- 
ple. The wife is an arthritic, and | 
the husband raises and sells garden | 
truck for part of their living 
Louise stopped in to see them one 
day last summer and found that 
the husband had broken his wrist 
Early the next Saturday, she was at 
work in the truck patch, tying up 
the limas and the tomato plants— | 
and enjoying every minute, too. | 
That is Louise Englehardt! E.F.N. | 


on each pencil or round pencils printed with appropriate design and 
“Season's Greetings.” 


| RULER—SHARPENER: 6 Inch ruler—easy to read, om to use. 
| Sharpener has gradual taper, finest steel cutting edge w 


ich gives 
sharp point. Attached to ruler so it can't be lost. 


| THE CASE: Extra well made of high quality leather- 


ette—bright red case with natural grain leather 
effect; contrasting color snap. 


|COMPLETE PENCIL KIT ——_ wre 

| white vinylite ale, ead 8 personel 250 wT cates 

ized pencils—in assorted metallic , : 1 Pm 

—— z Neer CHRISTMAS 


| Cresers..+ 


(TTT Tai Tas couron wow ~~~ iG ere 


THE CINCINNATI rencit COMPANY INC. Mail your order in before Decembér |, and we 
Dept. S. R., 903 Breedway, Cincinnati, Obie will assure you of delivery IN TIME for Christmas. 


Gentiemen: Plesse ship boxes seatening 4 pencils each, . 
individually imprinted with names per list enciosed 


I 
1 
i * . * . . > » . . * 

Please ship Pencil Kits. . Poreonaiiond 
Please mail information on printed pencils. | PENCILS for FUND RAISING DRIVES 
oon SELL PRINTED PENCILS. for your school sctivitios—raise funds 
I ralgeees ee 7 “gps : quickly and EASILY. Send for further information on how to make 
Fwy : _ State your drives more PROFITABLE by selling printed pencils, 
' 


School _ Grade or Title 


(Important: Please Print Nemes Pisinly. Attach list to coupons) THE CINCINNATI PENCIL co. 008 aah ths 
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CLAYOLA’ Molds Youth 
as Youth Molds CLAYOLA 


ou and every other American | Modeling as an art, a diversion and a tool of education is valued alike 
are eligible to submit your own | by artists, teachers, psychologists and therapists. Clayola is 
or any other person’s or organiza- | Perticularly favored as « modeling material because of its per- 
| tion’s material in the 1950 Free- eng? pam ai cess — 
— Foundation General Awards Senses rancid, is harmless, ‘. 
rogram. A total of $100,000 in waterproof, stainless, and comes ~T 
416 cash awards, plus 300 Honor | in 9 mellow colors, in 1 Ib. and f 
Medals and 200 Certificates of | 5 tb. packages. 
Merit, will be made in 1950 to 
Americans who help bring about a 
better understanding of Freedom by 
the things they do, write, or say. 
Listed below are the many cate- 
' gories in which awards will be made. 
» Plays, reci- | You have heard, read, or seen great 
expressions of Freedom—or have 
peges. A greet help for | made them yourself. Almost any 
ane SS Ga | type of ciquenion is covered within 
Paper $1.25 | these categories—for example, your 
THANKSGIVING POSTERS TO minister’s sermon or your club’s 
BUILD UP community program can be nomi- 
Interesting and Instructive busy work. By cutting | ated. Also, a general category has 
dnd pasting colored paper into heyed outlines st- | been established to provide for any 
tractive room decorations are made. Size 12” « . ° : ° 
16”. Four panels to each set: material not specifically included in 
the others. 
PICTURE These are the categories in which | 
POSTERS nominations can be made: Ad- 
vertising Campaigns, Single Car- 
toons, Cartoon Strips, College 
Commencement Addresses, Com- 
eras; =| munity Programs, Company Em- | 


PICTU ployee Publications, Editorials, 
tie) nen | General Category, High School 


. aia I Commencement Addresses, Maga- 

5 re Ce ee eee zine Articles, 16 mm. Motion Pic- 
al, decorative tures, 36 mm. Motion Pictures, | 
1 TR a 35¢ postpaid. | Photographs with Captions, Public 
For Christ Addresses, Radio Programs, Ser- 


mons, and Union Publications. 








BIG BOOK OF All entries must have been writ- ‘~ 

CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS ten, developed, or released after “a 
A companion volume to the Aa Boot for ban September 20, 1949, and must be 
ivi H nal materiaH—songs, 
plays, may cochetions | postmarked on or before November 
and  Christmes entertain. 1, 1950, and remain with the Foun- 
ments for children of ail os - 
ages. Arranged for easy IS dation. None are returned. De- 


Schoyeble ” Chetctmas, “oe cision will be made in the spring of | 


grome right trom this ene 1951 and winning entries may be . 
— cee) | published in the reports of the ||] Bég Chrdddmas Art Packet 
fate toiomcate Foundation. Select material you 2 
CHRISTMAS POST- a | want to nominate, attach the cou- for Primary Teachers 
ERS TO BUILD UP \| | pon below, and mail to Freedoms | 
Foundation, Valley Forge, Penn- 


* 
— Cr oman fa nne | ol ee . | sylvania, before November 1, 1950 NOVEMBER - DECEMBER MATERIAL 
of the Christmas holiday—the Holy Night se | | F G 4 1-2-3 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, INC Here is a big packet of 25 projects of Autumn and Christmas 
; material—more than enough for your Fall and Holiday sea- 


Valley Forge, Pennsylvania sons. All these art plans are NEW—never before offered, 
. Each project actual size on 8/2” x 11” heavy paper in bold 
In accord with Freed Founda- | . 
tion, Inc., 1950 award rules, please | outline. ONLY $1 .00. 
enter: oe 
REGULAR 8 MONTHS’ SERVICE, September-April (includes 
{Please Printi above November-December material), only $3.00. All mate- 


The fun side of Christmas Is pictured in these four rial sent postpaid, two months at a time. 
12” « 34” panels 


Oe ou Tey Street ORDER TODAY from ELSA CLARK ART SERVICE 
C wipe bs 928 West Roosevelt Road, Wheaton, Illinois 
Sak POSIIRS 


Nominee's Occupation yo ee 7 ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE HOLIDAYS 
In the classification of — : ‘The Pere Pictures 


; Famous the world over 

CHRISTMAS POSTERS TO COLOR Select Clausification trom List above Z i iliaiealme aiieieiceibaimeda 
or only 'S each you can sepia rep’ 

Bevan amactn pes cement? Quah | Signature of Person Making Nomination | Stews eeateessess 

coum decorations : (if other than nominee) ,] y 


Me, 631 Set of 12 
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—_ 


; for 





Use them for art study; for positi ; for 
» making calendars. They have many uses. 

For 6@ cents we will send one of these sets: 30 art subjects; 30 

especially for children; 30 on Christmas including a few of the 

best Mad ; 30 Mad I ing and instructive 





; 56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 smal! illustrations in it, and 
a sample pictures, for 25 cents. Lists of small colored pictures for 
Beckley - Cardy Co. a Se stamp. 


1634 INDIANA CHICAGO THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY BOX 13 MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ow im November, when Book 
Week is celebrated through- 
out the nation and Christmas 
shopping looms ahead, interest in 
children’s books reaches a high 
peak. The new books and the old 
favorites lie as thick and ‘as bright 
upon the bookstore counters ‘as 
fallen leaves. We, in America es- 
pecially, are reminded that we 
live in a'remarkable age, so far as 
juvenile literature is concerned. 
Never before in the history of let- 
ters have so many people—edi- 
tors, librarians, and reviewers, as 
well as authors and illustrators— 
dedicated their talents and their 
energies to seeing that children 
have good books. 

This abundance of books poses 
problems for those who are con- 
cerned with children’s reading and 
with helping the young discover 
the everlasting joy which comes 
from good books. 

It is, of course, a perfectly ob- 
vious maxim that the backbone 
of every children’s library is the 
classics. Classics are our great 
heritage, and the child who isn't 
on intimate terms with Huckle- 
berry Finn or Long John Silver 
or the Ugly Duckling not only has 
missed a great deal of pleasure: 
he simply isn’t educated. How- 
ever, it seems to me that our use 
of the classics calls for a bit of 
rethinking. The indiscriminate 
pressing of classics upon a young 
reader who, from lack of experi- 
ence or because of poor reading 
habits, ready for 
them may result in that reader's 
Once 


is not quite 
utter disinterest in classics. 
bored, twice shy. 

We must remember, that 
children need a large portion of 
the contemporary in their read- 
ing diet. They need to feel them- 
selves a part of their own times: 
to find their own problems re- 
flected in their reading. 

It is, perhaps, this modern, up- 
to-date type of book that puts 
one’s judgment to the hardest 
test. Here one needs to consider 
those criteria which seem basic in 
the selection of all books. First, 
is the subject matter of the book 
really interesting? Is it something 
with which children are vitally 


too, 


BUILDING A CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARY 


Ellen Lewis Buell 


Children's Book Editor, The New York Times 


concerned? Does it open up new 
experiences for them? Second, is 
the characterization convincing? 
Are the people so alive that we 
think of them as good friends 
we should like to meet again? 

Third, is the style clear, fluid, 
and evocative? Children seldom 
pause. to enjoy style for its own 
sake,» but they respond uncon- 
sciously to-its rhythm, its color, 
and its essential rightness. Fourth, 
and last, is the theme stimulat- 
ing? Does it set forth a positive 
set of values? 

Not every book, of course, ex- 
actly measures up to these stand- 
ards, but the book that closely 
approximates them is a valuable 
addition to any library. 

The best books are those which 
stir and stretch the imagination. 
By this I do not mean books of 
fantasy only. We must accept the 
fact that some children will never 
like Alice in Wonderland, how- 
ever dearly you and I love it. 
Fantasy is one of the great joys of 
literature to those who understand 
and appreciate it, and there should 
be enough of it in every library 
to satisfy the needs of such read- 
ers. On the other hand, though a 
practical-minded reader may not 
realize it, his special kind of im- 
agination may be stimulated by 
a fine historical tale such as 
Esther Forbes’s Johnny Tremain 
(Houghton Mifflin) , or by an easy- 
to-read biography like Genevieve 


Foster's Abraham Lincoln’s W orld 
(Scribner), or by a narrative of 
exploration such as that grimly 
heroic account, The Cruise of 
the Jeannette (Dodd Mead), by 
Edward Elisberg. 
tions in taste and temperament 
need a carefully balanced library. 

Even one child may be interest- 
ed in a variety of subjects or 
types of books. The little girl 
who responds to the delicate fancy 
of Rumer Godden’s The Doll's 
House (Michael Joseph) or the 
innate poetry of Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey’s Miss Hickory (Viking), 
may also crave the reassurance of 
everyday living to be found in 
The Moffats (Harcourt Brace), 
by Eleanor Estes, and Elizabeth 
Enright’s The Melendy Family 
(Rinehart). The boy who wants 
a book on model airplanes may 
also surprise you by his enjoy- 
ment of the rolling rhythms in 
Kipling’s verse. The child who is 
left stone-cold by the classic 
Greek myths may be tickled pink 
by the vigorous tomfoolery to be 
found in our own folk tales of 
Pecos Bill and Paul Bunyan. 

It is by recognizing and fulfill- 
ing the diverse and expanding 
needs of the individual that one 
keeps alive youth's interest in 
reading. Constant vigilance is the 
price of successful guidance. This 
takes time, patience. and knowl- 
edge: but the results that are 
achieved are certainly worth it. 


These varia-' 


The greatest single factor in 
arousing and maintaining interest 
in books is in shared experiences. 
The old-fashioned custom of read- 
ing aloud can’t be beat. It is more 
important than ever in these days 
of competition from comic books, 
radio, and television. If parents 
would choose books for family 
consumption with care and imagi- 
nation, we should still be able to 
raise a literate generation. They 
should remember, too, that the 
one great common denominator 
in children’s booke is humor. The 
child’s humor seems unfathom- 
able at times to the adult, but 
books such as Phil Stong’s Honk; 
the Moose (Dodd Meed), Robert 
McCloskey’s Homer Price (Vi- 
king), and Hugh Lofting’s immor- 
tal Dr. Dolittle stories bridge the 
gap between the years. 

All this seems to call for super- 
human efforts in choosing books. 
But there are various reviewing 
miedia as well as books like Anne 
Thaxter Eaton’s Reading with 
Children (Viking), her Treasure 
for the Taking (Viking), May Hill 
Arbuthnot’s Children and Books 
(Scott Foresman), and May 
Lamberton Becker's First Adven- 
tures in Reading (Stokes) and 
Adventures in Reading . (Lippin- 
cott) to help the novice. Perhaps 
the best guide is listening to what 
the children tell each other as 
they discuss the books they have 
just finished reading. 
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cmmae SORIBNER,S) 2 
SCRIBNER BOOKS 
FOR 


YOUNGER READERS 


Outstanding books, carefully planned for 
children, edited by Alice Dalgleish, spe- 
cialist in children’s literature, formerly 
of Teacher's College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 
Gr 


A BOAT FOR PEPPE 


written and illustrated by Leo Politi 


This beautiful color picture book is by the 
winner of the Caldecott Medal for the most 
distinguished picture book of 1949. Peppe 
is a little boy who lives in the fishing town 
of Monterey. 

Leo Politi’s other books, Pedro, Juanita, 
and the medal-winner, Song of the Swal- 
ang cole ee Se 

be dramatized, al! include charming songs. 
(Grades I-III) 


DICK WHITTINGTON 
AND HIS CAT 


told, and cut in linoleum, by Marcia Brown 


This famous tale is presented by a skillful 
artist, with a color picture for each para- 
graph of text. (Grades II-IV) $1.75 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 
AN INITIAL BIOGRAPHY 


written and illustrated by 
Genev 





52.00 


The second in a series of “initial biogra- 
phies,” of which George Washington was the 
-reed introduction to biog- 


PLAYTIME FOR YOU 


nd by 
with ee ano 


Planned fer cory sending, with 0 Rated ve 
and brief captions beneath each 


BARNEY HITS 
THE TRAIL 


by Sara and Fred Machetanz 

An ting (and, incidentally, informative) 
say cl a toy who spends winter in Alasiea, 
goes to school with the Eskimos and helps 
his uncle run @ trading post. (Ages 8-12) 
$2.00 

GRD 
This le just « sampling of ovr tee, Sr 


descriptive list anda 
— — circular on Leo Politi’s books. 


cunse SGRIBNERG 


597 Fifth Avenve © New York 17, N.Y. 
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0 Ways to Make 
BOOKS POPULAR 


Amy Elizabeth Jensen 


Teacher, Columbus School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


© HELP my young readers be- 
come acquainted with a wide 
variety of books, I suggest many 
ways in which they 
them. 


may share 
Here are some. 

1. Constructing a miniature 
stage setting for one of the scenes 
in a story is a delightful experi- 
ence. A box laid on its side is 
ideal for such a stage. 

2. Writing a book review for a 
class, school, or town newspaper 
not only requires careful reading 
of the book but gives a real pur- 
pose for using language arts. 

3. Making a poster is a good 
art experience. 

4. Creating a series of original 
illustrations for a story requires 
good judgment in the selection of 
incidents to picture. 

5. Writing a movie script for a 
good action story is an experience 
that helps the pupils to arrange 
events in sequence. 

6. Children who have read the 
same play or story may wish to 
dramatize parts of it. 

7. If a travel book has been 
read, have the pupil give an il- 
lustrated lecture, using post cards, 
photographs, slides, or magazine 
pictures, 

8. Children may make a 
ie” of a book, using any familiar 


“mov- 


mechanical device. 

9. Write or tell the most hu- 
morous incident, the most exciting 
happening, or the part liked best 

10. The child who enjoys add- 
ing new, unusual, and interesting 
words and expressions to his vo- 
cabulary may use them in a re- 
sume of the story. 

11. A pantomime cleverly acted 
out makes children curious about 
They will read the 
book to find out more about it. 

12. Giving a synopsis of a story 
is an excellent way to gain experi- 
ence in arranging a sequence, 

13. Using information in a book 
he has read, a child may make 
a collection of things, or assemble 
a scrapbook, about the snbject. 

14. A puppet or a marionette 
show to illustrate a story is sure 
to interest all children. Hand- 
made or commercial puppets and 
marionettes may be used. 

15. A historical book lends it- 
self to the making of a colorful, 
pictorial time line or map. 

16. Broadcast a book review to 
other classes the school’s 


the story. 


over 
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sound system. Such an activity 
requires careful reading and cor- 
rect, precise speech. 

17. Preparing a book review to 
present to a lower-grade class is 
a good experience in storytelling. 

18. Have an especially artistic 
child give a chalk talk about his 
favorite story. 

19. Have a child make an origi- 
nal reference book of facts from 
a nonfiction book. 

20. Children may write letters 
to the library board, requesting 
that certain books be purchased. 
This is an excellent way to arouse 
interest in the new purchases. It 
will also help to bring school and 
community closer together. 

21. Suggest that children listen 
to excellent radio reviews of chil- 
dren's stories. 

22. Writing a letter to a friend 
or classmate to recommend a book 
spreads the good news about it. 

23. Dressing like a book charac- 
ter and describing the role played 
provides an experience in charac- 
ter interpretation. 

24. Create a colorful class mural 
on blackboard, paper, or cloth. 

25. A child's original book 
jacket will attract other children 
to the book. 

26. Children will like to pre- 
pare a monologue from a book. 

27. Those who have read “how 
to make” books may show step-by- 
step ways to make an object. 

28. Stating real reasons for lik- 
ing or disliking a book requires 
critical thinking. 

29. Have a child give a vivid 
description of an interesting char- 
acter in the book. 

30. Have a child add his own 
ending to a book or make other 
changes when he is not satisfied. 

31. Have a child read some 
parts orally to the class. These 
passages help to improve the pu- 
pils’ imagery. 

32. Occasionally have a story 
told to musical accompaniment. 

33. Have children who have 
read the same book each write a 
set of questions which he thinks 
readers should be able to answer. 

34. Have several children choose 
favorite authors. Each may give 
a brief biography and tell some 
of the author’s books. 

35. Cut a large thumbnail out 
of paper. Place it on the bulle- 
tin board with the title, “Thumb- 


nail Sketches,” and add drawings 
and sketches from several books. 

36. Stretch a cord across the 
bulletin board between two dowel 
sticks. Fasten paper clothes cut 
from book jackets on it and call 
t “A Line of Good Books.” 

37. Make models of book char- 
acters, animals, or buildings, from 
clay, soap, wood, or plaster. 

38. Construct a diorama, rep- 
resenting a scene from a story, on 
the sand table. 

39. Dress dolls made from pa- 
per, Wire, or rags, as book charac- 
ters. Show them with descrip- 
tions of the people they represent. 

40. Make a rebus of an incident 
in a book. 

41. Plan a book as a 
class project. Make a large frame 
and have tableaux. 


“living” 


42. Have the children decorate 
the bulletin board with pictures 
of people laughing, and include 
incidents from funny stories. 

43. Compare one book with an- 
other of similar type. 

44. Think up new adventures 
or incidents to add to a book. 

45. Those interested in dramat- 
ics would like to write and pro- 
duce an original play about the 
magic of books. 

46. If possible, have the class 
see a movie that has been made 
from a book they have read. 

47. Plan an attractive book fair 
during Book Week. 

48. Children will enjoy making 
a miniature television set, draw- 
ing a book scene on the screen. 

49. Plan a class visit to a book- 
store or library to acquaint chil- 
dren with the new books there. 

50. A poetry parade gives chil- 
dren an opportunity to participate 
in dramatic activities. Each child 
is costumed to represent a person 
in some favorite poem. 

Publicizing books in these ways 
has many satisfying results. 

1. There is noticeable improve- 
ment in reading and an increased 
interest in books. 

2. The need for self-expression 
is satisfied; latent talents and hid- 
den abilities are discovered. 

3. Ingenuity and imagination 
are stimulated and creative en- 
deavor is challenged. 

4. The reading and sharing of 
books will open the doors to a 
fascinating world which children 
might otherwise never enter. 





We have just published a new vol- 


ume on I TA LY 


which is one of the sixteen stimulat- 
\ing volumes in our Lands and Peo- 
| ples Series. Send for free illustrative 
| circular describing how useful these 
| books are in 


Social Studies 


HOLIDAY HOUSE, 10 West 13th St. New York 11, ¥.Y. 





| 





NEW BOOKS 


We Recommend 


Children's Book Editor, The Instructor 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


THE BACKWARD DAY 
by Ruth Krauss (Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16; $1.50 
Young children and, in fact, almost all children, like humorous stories, but the hu 
mor must be very obvious. Here is a story which will seem extremely funny to 
young children, for the little boy in the story decides that for one day he will do 
everything backwards, beginning with his putting on his socks over his shoes The 


result is the kind of topsy-turvy nonsense which young children enjoy 


DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT 

Marcia Brown (Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 

York 17; § 5 Ma 1 Brown has made some very striking 
linoleur or the well-known and beloved story of Dic 
Whittington and his cat. It is a story which generations of chil 
ren have enjoyed, and children of today will be quick to respor 


ale 


DOZENS OF COUSINS 
Whitth House, McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc 
1 St., New York 18; $2.00 The Bineles, who were 


born and bred, took a trip to Europe one summer 


, 


present for Great-grandmother Bingle They 
n the arious countries they visited and 
understanding of the ways and habits of 


the people of oth ountries, but still loving their Boston home 


vedon-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, 


ashville 2, T $1.50). This is a warm-hearted story of a lone- 


= 
| gt * It was suggested that he needed a dog to keep him 
| 3 % I 


. = company Mr. Dean was afraid of a dog, so he selected puppies, 
trying three different ones, ily to end up by keeping all three 


tite] HAPPY, HERO AND JUDGI 
| Hazel Dannecker 
N ' 

ld 


HI, MR. ROBIN! 
by Alvin R. Tresselt (Lothrop, Le & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; $2.01 To the little boy who impa- 


tiently awaited spring it looked as though this season would never 


come, but the robin assured him it would and told him what signs “a 


to watch for This is another Tresselt book dealing with the i 
seasons, magnificently illustrated by Roger, Duvoisin i (mee 


THE KING AND THE NOBLE BLACKSMITH 

by Jacob Blanck (Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7 
$2.25 Eight-year-old King Horatio found it very difficult to be 
His cour s could always tell him that 2 and 2 make 

+, but they would never Iet him go fishing Finally, however, 
Horatio found ; y to appoint a special counselor whose word 
was law and who always permitted him to go fishing Louis 

= Slobodkin’s illustrations enhance the humor of the story 


LUCKY DAYS FOR JOHNNY 
by Irene Smith ( Whittlesey House, McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 
see address above ; $1.75 Johnny considers the day his teacher 
ame to dinner as a very important day, and it seems to lead to 
other important days in Johnny's life This is a simple story but 

rood one, for Johnny, like so many other young boys and girls, 
ves his happiness from the small happenings of everyday life 

t from any great planned event Ihe relationship between 
school teacher is a particularly heartwarming one 


] THE MAN WHO DIDN’T WASH HIS DISHES 

| oz by Phyllis Krasilovsky (Doubleday & Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., 

z . Rockefeller Center, New York 20: $1.50 Children will be de- 

~~ lichted with this story of an unconventional bachelor who de- 

| oe cided not to wash his dishes. Finally he had so many unwashed 
i 


} j 


dishes aroune 1Oor His in- 


that he could scarcely open the front « 


— 4? genious solution of the problem makes for a very humorous story 
SSS eed 


PATSY AND THE PUP 
by Hilda van Stockum The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York 17 
$1.50 Although this book looks like a “thick book” or mature story, when it is 
opened the pages reveal a simple, primerlike story. Patsy wanted a puppy very 
badly. One day, an appealing puppy follows her home. She returns the pup 
to its owner, who unexpectedly says that Patsy may keep the dog for herself. 





RANDOM HOUSE ANNOUNCES 


andnar 


Fe od 
F iaitiiiaist 

Great events in American history retold with all the 
color and excitement that stir the heart and mind of 
a youngster. Expertly written and illustrated by re- 
nowned authors and artists, they give our boys and girls 
a wonderful understanding of how. their heritage of 
American ideas and ideals was forged. $1.50 each 


THE FIRST TEN TITLES 


THE VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Written and illustrated by ARMsTRONG SPERRY 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 
Written and illustrated by James Daucnernty 


POCAHONTAS AND CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: 
The Story of the Virginia Colony 
By Maniz Lawson, Illustrated by WiLiaM SHAnp 


PAUL REVERE AND THE MINUTE MEN 
By Donorny Canriecp Fisnen. Illustrated by Norman Pruce 


OUR INDEPENDENCE AND THE CONSTITUTION 
By Donorny Canruecp Fisuen. Illustrated by Ropenr Donemus 


THE CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH 
By May McNeex, Illustrated by Lyyp Wann 


THE PONY EXPRESS 
By Samvuet Horxus Apams, Illustrated by Lee J]. Ames 


LEE AND GRANT AT APPOMATTOX 
By Macxincay Kantor. I}lustrated by Donato McKay 


THE BUILDING OF THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD 
By Avece Natnan, Illustrated by Eowarnp A. WiLson 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS: 
Pioneers of American Aviation 
By Quentin Reyvnovps, Illustrated by Jacop Lanpav 


or oo 
ae oueeee™ 


ye Vivst © 


= 
HL VAVISCONTAIEN - \ SPECIFICATIONS 


uarroad ; 
— Each volume contains 192 


a” pages, beautifully printed in 
Caledonia, Janson, or Basker- 
ville types. The text of each 
volume is illustrated with 20 
to 30 drawings in two colors 
throughout. The page size is 
5%” x 8%". The books are 
bound in full cloth, and have 
two-color endsheets. 
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™™) Say It and Play It . - and More New Books! 


Fifty-two Action Plays for Children 
of Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
By EDITH M. LEONARD, Professor of Education, and 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
DOROTHY VAN DEMAN, Ass’t Professor of Education, 


University of California, Santa Barbara College THE FIRST BOOK OF STONES 

E ERY ' . : ree for rhyt by M. B. Cormack (Franklin Watts, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York 17-$1.50 
4 , Action Plays ‘ 1 1 } . 
, Rocks, stones, fossils, and minerals of all kinds hold a keen interest for children, 
but we've never had a book which was simple enough for younger children to use 
by themselves Here is the perfect answer to that need—a clear, well-illustrated 
presentation of different rocks and minerals, with an explanation of how to test 
Action Plays « : xs ndit nd how to start and maintain a stone collection. I recommend this book 


Action Plays lar ref " - all « ntary-school libraries and would-be mincralogists 





FOR THE TEACHER 
SAY IT AND PLAY IT is ; m PICTURES OF FRANCE BY HER CHILDREN 
’ : by Marion B. Cothren (Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave 


New York 11; $1.50 One of the finest ways to build interna- 


Write for « complete free catalog of Plays, Choral Readings and t nder nding is t 
Geanen Guat to Crank eaten nal ur standing is by secing a country as the natives view it 
In this little book are pictures of France, several of them in color, 
ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY ffi rawn by French children themselves 


Bvenston |i! ots 














THE PICTURE STORY OF HAWAII 
David McKay Co., 116 S. 7th St., Phila 
There is little availabk iterial on Hawaii 
id, therefore, this book serves a real need 
ns and interesting text give atmosphere and 

social life and customs, the industries, and 


phy of these beautiful nds 


SEA AND SHORE 


OXFORD BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS nm, ttm Te Ment tr 


library, books on seashore life are 


| LIKE WINTER SMOKEY'S BIG DISCOVERY ee ee See ee 


ured shells and 1 ‘ imens the youngsters 
by Lows Lenski by Hall Preston ona during the summe ‘ ough » school ha inspection, identifi 

ra , ino B — de d 7 : a a pe Ls ye $ ; ————— on the 
A tiny book gay with color pic- 
dures, verses and 0 Milting song. An easy book for the beginning 
A companion to Spring is Here 


and Now it's Fall 


reader. Funny pictures on every WHY COWBOYS SING, IN TEXAS 
page of an enterprising rabbit. ad okesbury Press, see address abov 


‘ wom opularity of cowboys with children today, 

1.00 1 ” } ‘ mn instant appeal, and a grand yarn it is! 
$ $ -50 i mer n tolkl ts best. Based on a tale heard by the 
author besice campfire on the Rio Grande River, it supplies a 


hilar s explanation as to why cowboys sing in Texas This 


WHERE'S THE BUNNY? THE DOLLS’ CHRISTMAS would be a good book to review at an assembly program or s 
library club meeting, sinc s one which all ages enjoy 
by Ruth Carroll by Tasha Tudor 


A pre-school book, full of beguil How two dolls spend Christmas FOR UPPER GRADES 
ing pictures which almost tell in an old farm house. Exquisite 
the story even without the very pictures by a well-loved artist. AMOS FORTUNE, FREE MAN 
’ ; American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16: $ Winner of the award for older boys and girls 
1 the Herald Tribune Spring Festival, this is a rare book indeed 

is the true story of Amos Fortune, born in Africa, captured 


wmpie text 


$2.00 $1.50 





1 taken into slavery, and purchased by a Quaker family in New 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS  xewsom' Tuy IIA Hampi.” Tauaht to read and write, Amos worked as anne 


und earned enough to purchase his own freedom, and then went 
on to earn more to give freedom to several other Negroes It 


is a heroic story, reflecting the dignity and worth of an individual 


INDIANS, INDIANS, INDIANS 

wr (Franklin Watts, Inc., see address 

book consists of a collection of stories, 

several well-known authors, of the American Indian 

and present Profusely illustrated, it is hoped that it will 


ling about Indians. It may help to dispel 


1 


e belief that all Indians were cruel redskins swooping down 
MORE LEGENDS IN ACTION on the poor unprotect d settlers 
Ten Plays of Ten Lands 
By NELLIE McCASLIN, Instructor in Drama, MONSTERS OF OLD LOS ANGELES 
Heteas Setage oF iuesties by Charles M. Martin (The Viking Press, Inc., see address above; $2.50). Boys 
Mlustrasons by Daty Healy 
will be eager to read this new story of life in prehistoric times; a story based on 


fact. In Los Angeles are to be found the ancient La Brea tar pits where count- 








surage further reac 





se More Legends in Action 
Legends 6 Action was bs i 

. " : Upper Gra it aon al 

~ ’ ‘ ant « gh less animals were trapped to their death in pools of oil and asphalt In '875, fos- 
_ sils were first discovered in these pits, and La Brea has since proved to be one of 


eas the richest sources of fossilized animals in the world. Using this as background, 


a - 
CONTENTS Mr. Martin has written aistory of a raccoon who lived near La Brea in prehistoric 
. A 


* Paul Guevan, Lumberiack (a N erican Leg « The times and who managed to escape the pits 
Bailits Wonderful Ccet sw « e The Tinker of Toledo 
" . « Mumai’s Secret ‘i 7 aelduin of 

arren r Irish) @ The Lazy Ones (5 ‘ 
« The Christmas Lamb ' e Dolor valley * Wisely Chosen . >< 
‘ e A Gift of Music, a radio play (Bf sn) © Three SAWDUST IN HIS SHOES 
cuete 6 Cap (D ekit by Eloise Jarvis McGraw (Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., 
‘ New York 19; $2.50 This is the reverse of the usual circus 

gz with pantomime 
; story. Fifteen-year-old Joe Lang, a veteran bareback rider and 
tions; beautifully ’ the third generation of a circus family, has always lived under 
ok t t ive Legends in 

America. Is rt, 19 diff j 
’ the Dawson family on a farm. Joe distrusts all “gillies” (noncir- 


cus people), and thinks farm life very strange, but soon realizes 


stion of the big top. Suddenly orphaned, he has to spend some time with 
‘ i 7 ~ wante : 

ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 

Bvanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 











that people and life outside the big top can be fun too. 
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EACHERS seem to believe that 
fixed pattern 
for reporting books is a wise pro- 
There 


the plan, since undoubtedly it 


following a 


cedure. is some merit in 
provides the unimaginative child 


with a crutch and the teacher 
with an easy method of evalua- 
But I would like 
teachers to rethink such policies 
in the light of their true purpose 


reading of good 


tion. to invite 


—stimulating the 
books. 
Conscientious 


teachers, eager 


to have their pupils read many 
good books, may feel justified 

for book They 
wish to discover whether a child 
read a book and 
read all of it. 


They believe it is important that 


calling reports, 
has actually 
whether he has 


he come to know some of the 
well-known authors. 
that he should be 


important illustrators and eventu- 


They are 
sure aware of 
ally recognize the work of certain 
ones at sight. So teachers set up 
a series of steps for giving book 
reports. Each report consists of 
the following elements. 
1. Show the book to the 
2. Give the title, the author, 
and the illustrator of the book. 
3. Tell what type of story it is. 
4. Name the 
Relate an interesting hap- 
pening book. 
6. Tell why the book is enjoye d 


characters, 


from the 


or recommended to others. 


Praise from Guidance Experts 


“Children are finding a great dea 
over the material that should be the heritage 
educated child. CHILD'S WORLD assures 
sibility of having such a heritage 


"We are very pleased with THE CH 
particularly is it of ns 


levels in the elementary scho 


Hare 


Father Flanag 
“From my experiences, as a teacher 
county superintendent, a city schoo! super 
intendent, and state high scho supervisor, 
| have seen nothing which promises so won- 
derful a plan of guidance and help 
E. T. Dunlap, Chairman 
ation, State of Ok 


ahoma 


Committee on Edu 


f pleasure 
f every well 


every child the pos- 


olzheise, M.D. 
LD'S WORLD” and 
derable aid to students at a 


i L. Crawford 


an's Reys 


Reporting Books 


ah Green 


Su pe rUIUs 


r of Rural Education, 


State Department of Public Instruction, lowa 


Such a pattern is well-planned, 
concise, and designed for brevity. 
However, thirty or forty minutes 
spent in giving or listening to such 
stereotyped recitals can become 
very boring for all concerned, and 
worse, it can result in the pupils’ 
aversion to reading a recommend- 
ed book. 
known to stop reading storybooks 


“Whenever I do, the 


a book re- 


Some children have been 


bec ause, 
teacher makes me 
port.” 


give 


said that any- 
‘ he« k- 
up on recreational reading which 
makes a child refuse to 
books or whic h 
ing. is not good teaching. 

Shall the teacher do away with 
book reports then? If 
what the 


safely 
nature of 


It can be 
thing in the 


read story- 


limits his read- 


sO, how 


will she know pupils 
have read and enjoyed? 

There are a number of ways in 
which an alert, 


can detect whether or not her pu- 


observant teacher 


pils read, and enjoy reading. 
Do they look forward eager- 
ly to the portion of the day set 


aside for recreational reading? 


nN poring 


id Guidance. fluenced 


sounds. The proper, 


even unawares 
grade 


Volume ! 


Home. 


The CHILD’S WORLD portrays 
beautifully in pictures and story 
their basic cultural heritage. 

From the day a child is born his mental welfare is in- 


by the world's sights and 
sympathetic introduction to the 


STORIES OF CHILDHOOD 
2 PEOPLE AND GREAT DEEDS 
<3 PLANT AND ANIMAL WAYS 


Do they avail themselves of 
all opportunities to visit the li- 
brary and the browsing table? 
Do they take books home? 
4. Do they bring their own 
books from home to share with 
their classmates? 
In informal conversations do 
talk about book characters? 
Do they bring books to show 
telling her how much 
they enjoyed reading them? 
Do they 
thors and do they 
by the 


they 
the teacher, 
favorite au- 


ask for books 


names? 


have 


authors’ 
However, if a teacher wishes to 

make a definite checkup, 

here are a few things she can do. 
l. Let the children volunteer to 


more 


give book reports which do not 
follow any prescribed pattern. 
Encourage informal, original 

ideas which can be carried out by 
the group for acquainting others 
with a well-liked book. 

a) Dramatizing the story. 

b) Making a serapbook of in- 
teresting book reviews written by 
the children in the class or taken 


from newspapers or magazines, 


is the 
teacher. 


orbit. 


world's phenomena . . 
vital 


ec) Making a pictorial map built 
around one storybook or several 
books having one central theme. 

d) Collecting figurines or dolls 
representing book characters and 
telling classmates about them. 

e) Collecting books written by 
one author and displaying them 
on a special bookshelf, 

3. The teacher can give pupils 
an opportunity to talk as adults 
do about books they have read. 
She may start the conversation by 
stating an opinion, by bringing 
up a controversial point, or by 
making a comparison of one book 
with another very similar or very 
different book. 

By directing the talk, she will 
be able to tell which pupils read 
with discernment. She will no- 
whether the author is men- 
tioned. If illustrations in a cer- 
tain book are outstanding, she 
may call attention to them and 
point out characteristics of the il- 
lustrator’s work, referring, if pos- 
sible, to other familiar books this 
artist has illustrated. 

Such a procedure actually com- 
bines oral English with informal 
book review, although the pupils 
may not recognize it as such. If 
the teacher will refrain from mak- 
ing the period one of questions 


tice 


and answers and avoid all sem- 
blance of a checkup, she will soon 
have her pupils interested and 
eager to express themselves. 


. and to the cultural heritage 


resporsibisity of each parent, each 


THE CHILD'S WORLD can assume part of this burden, 
HELPING with emotional 
simple science, THE CHILD'S WORLD makes ready 
these eager minds to travel beyond their domestic 


security, real literature, 


PROGRESSING with each subject from familiar be- 


ginnings to more complex realities, 
to the unknown, these six volumes become of ageless 
aid and benefit. 

REASONING with a child's viewpoint has been the 
total effort of our staff of specialists. 


4 THE WORLD AND ITS 


ee eeerecmmmmee 


Cc 


FOR CHILDREN 


CHILD’S 
ee ee 


WONDERS 
4 COUNTRIES AND THEIR 
CHILDREN 
GUIDE * 


tible 


Backbone 
sewed 


Paper 


high quality, 


enamel 


Finest 


McCain 
, extra strong 


unusually durable 


quality of plates 
and printing. 


from the known 


Handsomely Bound 


Du Pont Fabrikoid bind 
ing practically 


* Lerge clear type, 12 
point Caledonia, . 
© Beautiful artwork by 
flight iiustrators . . . eac 
drawing designed with « 
purpose. 
Almost every page Is. rich 
in colorful pictures. 
A copy of the cross refer- 
ence index is supplied to 
each teacher. 


indestruc- 


100 Ib 


ORDER on APPROVAL or send ior 
COMPLETE DETAILS and sample page FREE 


" Price Complete 


say 


Fees eee eee ee 
oa CHILD'S WORLD, 308 W. Washington $t., Chicago 


(C) Please send the set of six on approval to our school. If 


fully satisfied we shall remit $37.50 within 30 days. 


(CD Please send further information. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
city 
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The first in a series of authentic studies of American Indian 


tribes ... and how they lived before the white men came — 


Indians of the 


Provide Library 
Books 


Anne Thaxter Eaton 
Lecturer and Reviewer of Children’s Books 





Longhouse: 


The Story of 
the Iroquois 


by SONIA BLEEKER 


A fascinating account of the Iroquois and their way of life in pre- 
colonial days: their homes, food, festivals, games, etc. 


“Extremely well done! It is all the more important because 
there is so little factual maferial for the 8-to-12 year-olds about the 


eastern woodland Indians. . 


and libraries.”—Mary Pfeiffer, Publishers’ Weekly. 


Althea Karr. $2.00 


Note: The second in the series — on Apaches — will 
be published in March 1951. 


POR A FREE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, WRITE TO 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


WILLIAM MORROW a CO., 425 4th AVE., NEW YORK 


. . Should be of great value to schools 
Illustrated by 

















Selected 
VIKING 
JUNIOR BOOKS 


1950 


THE TAMING OF GIANTS 
By Patricia Gordon 
Mlustrated by Garry MacKenzie 
who poseued 


ngs 


$2 
THE LITTLE RED HORSE 
By Ruth Sawyer 
Mlwatrated by Jay Hyde Barnum 


A bev af 


rats 


MAGIC MONEY 

By Ann Nolan Clark 
Niustreted by Leo Polit: 
Ful ! 


Costa R 


HIGH SMOKE 
Written and Ilustrated by Audrey Chalmers 


Exciting € ' ne 


ue 


5 


Just 10 of our 27 new books 
THE VIKING PRESS « 


THE GENTLING OF JONATHAN 
By Louise S. Rankin 
IiUustrated by Lee Townsend 


ruly boy ts gentled 


PETER GRAVES 


Written and Illustrated 
by William Pene du Bois 
A rambur s bow, ar 
ventor, and a fa 
cl Peter and ~ 


! torn 
pertorm 


“2, 
SMELLER MARTIN 
Written and Illustrated by Robert Lawson 
Ir ag ine t { possewing an extraordina 
i wm Davey “Smelier” Martin could 
& chow atele : 4, even cr mais 


‘ ig $25 


LET "EM ROLL 


Wratten and Illustrated 
by Charles Michael Daugherty 


A high «hood bey has a summer in Hollywood 
mile make a historical 


‘ rag $25 


; 
dutecton 


ENCHANTED VILLAGE 

By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

IMustrated by Edleen Evens 

A teen-age bor and girl, working on an apple 
farm. make a laximating play about the early 


settlers fgess2>35 $2.50 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC 4030 

Written and Ilbustrated 

by Henry Billings 

How the big. new locomotives 

work. Beautiful drawings. 
dersot3 $2.50, 


— send for complete dlustrated catalogue 


18 Bast 48th Street @ New York 17 
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HE elementary school offers 
ppl experiences to chil- 
One of the most thrilling 
of these 


dren. 
experiences occurs in 
schools where there is a library to 
which children have free acccss, 
and where a librarian who knows 
both books and 
operates with the teachers in giv- 


children co- 


ing to boys and girls an opportu- 
nitv to read and use books. 
There should be an abundance 
of books from which to choose 
books which deal truthfully with 
real situations or have genuine 
imagination, humor, and gaiety in 
the field of fantasy. 
be picture books and easy reading 


There should 
books for the youngest. To visit 
the library regularly is a happy 
experience for the primary grades 
and they are overjoyed to find 
books that are not too hard for 
Johnny Crow's Garden by 
Brook (E. M. Hale), 
Beatrix Potter's Peter Rabbit 
(Whitman), Sally Seott’s Tippy 
(Harcourt Brace), In the Forest 
by Marie Ets (Viking), Wittens 
by Clare Newberry 
and Lois Lenski's The 


Train 


them. 
Leslie 


(Harper), 
Little 
(Oxford), are books easy 
to read. 

Children of the same age varv 
greatly in their tastes. and there 
must be a wide selection of books 
to satisfy them even though they 
are at the same reading level. All 
children at one time or another 
crave the wonder. drama, and hu- 
mor of the folk and fairy tales 
They will enjoy such collections 
as Wanda Gag’s Tales from Grimm 
(Coward—McCann)}. Jacobs’ Eng- 
Tales (Miller). and 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen’s East 
of the Sun and West o the Moon 

Row Peterson). 


lish Fairy 


The library should contain ev- 
Father's 
Big Improvements by Caroline D. 
(Stokes). Down, Down 
the Mountain by Ellis Credle 
Nelson). Valenti Angelo’s The 
Rooster Club (Viking), Alcott’s 
Little (Little Brown). 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s Away Goes 
Sally 
Ingalls Wilder's stories of pioneer 


eryday, real-life stories. 


Emerson 


Women 


(Macmillan), and Laura 
life (Harper) have truth, humor, 
and fine family relationships. 
Boys and girls of fourth grade 
or above find enjoyment in thrill- 


ing histories and biographies. 


Stewart Holbrook’s America’s 
Ethan Allen (Houghton Mifflin), 
On Indian Trails with Daniel 
Boone by Enid Meadowcroft 
(Crowell), George Washington's 
World by Genevieve Foster 
(Scribner), Pioneer Children of 
imerica by Caroline D. Emerson 
(Heath), Olga Hall-Quest’s How 
the Pilgrims Came to Plymouth 
(Dutton) and her Jamestown Ad- 
venture (Dutton), are only a few. 
Heroes of all periods appeal to 
growing boys and girls. The 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 
by Howard Pyle (Scribner) is a 
splendid book for reading aloud. 
Do not neglect such “funny 
books” as The Peterkin Papers 
by Lucretia Hale (Houghton Mif- 
flin), Mr. Popper's Penguins by 
the Atwaters (Little Brown), The 
500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins 
by Dr. Seuss (E. M. Hale), Ben 
and Me by Robert Lawson (Lit- 
tle Brown), and MeCloskey’s 
Homer Price (Viking), with its 
amusing small-boy hero. 
Children are fascinated by ani- 
mal stories. In their earliest years 
they chuckle over the doings of 
Winnie-the-Pooh by A. A. Milne 
(Dutton). Later, they delight in 
the adventures of Rat. Mole. Toad, 
Badger, and the rest of the river- 
bank and wildwood creatures of 
Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in 
the Willows and in 
Mowsgli’s life with wild animals 
in Kipling’s Jungle Book (Dou- 
bleday). There is a host of ex- 
cellent and realistic animal tales. 


(Seribner) 


Imaginative nine- and ten-year- 
olds will follow with joy the ad- 
ventures of shipwrecked Mr. and 
Mrs. Doll and family in Anne 
Parrish’s Island (Har- 
per), or the wondrous events in 
The Hobbit by J. R. R. Tolkien 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

There are many books that tell 
in simple, interesting, and accu- 
rate fashion about the earth, the 
stars, and the ocean. Man’s great 
discoveries and inventions in the 
ficlds of science and technology 
are described in clear, readable 
fashion for children ten years old 
or older. There are many books 
that suggest things to do and de- 
scribe ways to do them. As a final 
reminder, there are many fine po- 
etry collections that may make 
true poetry lovers for the future. 


Floating 














An Interview with 
a Famous Author 


AS A high point in our book supplement, we de- 
cided te give you an opportunity to visit with 
a favorite children’s author. Last year, when 
The Instructor reviewed the “Land of the Free” 
series, we had numerous letters reporting its 
popularity in various schools throughout the 
country. That was our cue. Erick Berry, who 
is Mrs. Herbert Best, is the editor of the series, as well as the author 
of the first book. So, after writing for an appointment, Dr. Owen 
and I set out for her Tall Timbers farm, which is in the Adirondack 
Mountains, near Lake George, New York. 

Following directions, we left the highway at Fort Ann and drove 
eight miles to the tiny hamlet of South Bay, where we turned into 
a rough lumber trail that seemed barely passable. We climbed a 
steep hill and cut through deep woods to the end of the trail, which 
faced a noble mountain view. 

Before we were out of our car, the Bests were there to greet us 
They are both tall, vigorous persons, with gracious manners and an 
easy friendliness. He is very English and she decidedly New York- 
New Englandish. 

Our first few moments of conversation revealed that Erick Berry 
had spent many years near Dansville, the home of The Instructor. 
for her grandfather, John Allen, had been the second president of 
Alfred University, only thirty miles away. She and her husband 
had recently explored our part of New York State while he was do- 
ing the book, Water Gate, another in the “Land of the Free” series 

As we sat comfortably in the large. low living room where the 
Bests do their writing, they explained the process. “One of us 
gets an idea for a book.” they said. “and the book belongs to that 
person. We toss the idea back and forth for a few days, or weeks 

or even months. Then we begin to consider the chapters. Under 
headings one to eighteen, our usual number of chapters, we list 
the high points. Later, we make a running outline of action and 
purpose under each heading, leaving dialogue and description to 
later writing. This may take as much as ten pages for each chap- 
ter.” These early steps are important, Erick Berry explained; 
insufficient preliminary planning often gives a disjointed quality 
to a book. 

Once the Bests have decided upon their points of intrigue, their 
moments of excitement and suspense, their openings for descrip- 
tion, and the spots where they will bring new characters into the 
story, they are ready to fill in the dialogue and description As 
a rule, Herbert Best dictates to Erick Berry as she sits with the 
typewriter on her knees. As they write, they continue to discuss 
and alter, and they have learned through a period of years to have 
that candid honesty that makes them severe but fair critics of each 
other's work. 

Dr. Owen inquired about their usual writing stint. “From nine 
to eleven thirty in the morning and from three until five in the 


The Bests ready for werk 





Literature for Youth 


FROM THE 
WESTMINSTER PRESS 








By BETTY CAVANNA, The story of how sixteen: 
year-old Meg learned to overcome her feeling of 
inferiority to her older, more glamorous sister, 
Joanna. By the author of PAINTBOX SUMMER, A 


GIRL CAN DREAM, and GOING ON SIXTEEN. A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. For teen-age girls. $2.50 





By FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN. Ross Vincent, disillusioned after the 
war, returns to his home in Louisiana, and regains his faith in human 
honesty and decency through his ownership of a beautiful setter. 
By the author of THE KINGDOM OF FLYING MEN and TREASURE 
BAYOL For older boys. $2.50 





THE SWAMP FOX 


> By MARION MARSH BROWN, An exciting picture 
of how Francis Marion, armed only with his love 
* of liberty and a handful of ragged troops kept the 
Revolution alive in the South. By the author of 
YOUNG NATHAN, the popular fictionized biography 
of Nathan Hale Ages 9-13. $2.50 





WARRIOR FORWARD 


By DICK FRIENDLICH. Rivalry between two college boys in basket. 
ball and other activities makes an exciting story for older boys. By 
the author of PivoT MAN 2.50 





THE WOODEN MUG 


By FRANCES SANGER. Bennington, Vermont, dur- 
ing the American Revolution, is the setting of this 
sequel to THE SILVER TEAPOT. The story involves 
a deserter from the British army, the possibility 
that a “spell” has been cast on Jane, and other 
mysterious goings-on against a background of 
Colonial life. For 8 to 12-year-olds, $2.50 





By MARJORIE M. OLIVER. Three children have adventures with their 
horses, and with a ghost, an enchanted island, a mysterious disap- 
pearance and an old legend. A sequel © RIDING DAYS, which was a 
Junior Literary Guild book two years ago Ages 9-12. $2.50 





y|, THE WISHING STARRS 


By MARTHA GWINN KISER. The story of a 
fatherless family. How each member attains 
his cherished wish will make delightful read 
ing for 8 to 12-year-olds $2.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, WESTMINSTER PRESS, PHILADELPHIA 
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Entertainment 
Helps Education! 


ANIMAL FOLK SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Rutu Craawrorp Sescer. Iilas- 
trated by « Cooney. The au- 
thor of the outstanding American 
Folk Songs for Children has done a 
mew and exciting collection con- 
cerned with animals of all kinds— 
songs that are fun to sing, pictures 
that are fun to look at, music that's 
easy to play. All ages. $2.50 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Wricren and illustrated by INGRI a 
Eoca® Pasin D'AULAIRE. The pic- 
ture-story book of a great Ameri- 
can by the authors of the Caldecott 
Medal book, Abrabem Lincoln. 
Lithograph illustrations in four col- 
ors and deep brown. Ages 725 
2. 


“_~ & 
SU-MEI’'S GOLDEN YEAR 


By MARGUERITTE HARMON Bro. 
Inspired by faith in her father's 
teaching, Su-Mei and her best 
friend save their village from fam- 
ine. An authentic sory of Chinese 
life, by the author of Sarah, beauti- 
fully ilustrared by Kart Wiese. 
Ages up co 12 $2.50 


. a > 
MR. APPLE’S FAMILY 
By Jean McDevitt. Mustrated by 
Ninon. A happy, colorful,easy read- 
ing book about country living. Two- 
color pictures on every page, printed 
in large type. Ages up to 9. $2 


m&® SEND FOR FREE 4s. pase. 
illustrated catalog of books for 
young people of all ages. Sign and 
mail coupon in center of this maga- 
zi 

Ai all booksellers 


Sy DOUBLEDAY )¥r. BOOKs ¢] 








afternoon is our usual 
writing day,” Mr. Best 
replied. “If that seems 
like a short work sched- 
ule, you should realize 
that day begins 
many hours earlier. Un- 
til this year, we ran a 
real farm here, the day 
beginning with two 
cows to milk, and there 
were many other farm 
for 
and 
our 


our 


activities as well, 
pigs 

made 

own butter and cheese, 


raised 
chickens, 


we 


and even pressed cider 
from our own apples.” 
But this year the Bests 
are closing Tall Tim- 
bers to move to a 
smaller home in Con- 
necticut. 

These authors 
even busier in the win- 
ter, which is spent on 
Herbert Best's planta- 
tion in Jamaica. (Tall 
Timbers and the Con- 


are 


necticut house Erick 
Berry.) They showed us pictures 
of the large tropical plantation 
house, and while Erick Berry 
prepared lunch, Mr. Best 
plained that they are experiment- 
ing with many different kinds 
of Jamaican crops, particularly 
dwarf coconut The bees- 
wax from the Tall Timber hives 
goes to Jamaica to be used in pol- 


belong to 


ex- 


trees. 


ishing the mahogany floors. 

In Jamaica their day also starts 
about 5:30 a.m. Fruit and tea 
are served on the veranda at sun- 
rise, and at seven o'clock the gen- 
eral chores and plantation activ- 
ities begin. This is followed by 
breakfast at eight o'clock; then 
the Bests are ready to settle down 
to their writing. Writing is more 
difficult in Jamaica, as there are 
more demands on their time. 

As Herbert Best talked, we were 
impressed with his precise English 
speech. He had the typical Eng- 
lishman’s quiet way of talking, 
moving his lips very little and yet 
talking with explicit enunciation. 

From his wife, we learned that 
he has a varied and interesting 
background. He served as an offi- 
cer in the Palestine 
World War I and later occupied 
in Nigeria. 


desert in 


a civil-service post 
Thus, his African stories, Garem 
the Hunter and Tal of the Four 
Tribes, have that which 
from a_ thorough 


reality 
comes only 
knowledge of a region. 

Erick Berry's father was refer- 
ence librarian for the 
New York, and his interest in 
folklore stimulated her desire to 
write. Her first published book 
was Black Folk Tales, translations 
of African folklore. 

Having studied in Boston with 
Eric Pape (part of whose name 
she later took as anom de plume), 
then at the Pennsylvania Acad- 


state of 
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Br. Owen with the Bests 


emy of Fine Arts, and later in 
Paris, Erick Berry was for a time 
She 


many times to Europe and Africa 


a fashion artist. traveled 
on free-lance writing assignments. 
It was on one of these trips that 
she met Herbert Best, and first 
became interested in West Africa. 
They both said that they feel that 
one secret of their success is their 
wide background of travel. 

In 1947, the Bests prepared a 
book entitled Writing for Chil- 
dren, loaded with good advice for 
the beginning “juvenile” writer. 
The book emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a rich background and 
knowledge of the locale, before 
The authors 


fo!- 


one starts to write. 
themselves have 
lowed this principle. 

Primary teachers especially are 
well acquainted with Erick 
Berry's One-String Fiddle. She 
spent several months in the Ten- 
until 
she was sure she had the flavor 


certainly 


nessee mountains, staying 
and atmosphere of the mountain- 
eer folk. Incidentally One-String 
Fiddle is successful 


book, having sold over a million 


her most 
copies. Many of you teachers have 
purchased it in record form, and 
the album is still delighting thou- 
sands of children each year. This 
book was illustrated by the au- 
thor. She illustrates not only her 
own and her husband's books, but 
books by other authors, too. 

We asked about the “Land of 
the Free” series. Erick Berry ex- 
plained eagerly that the idea was 
She wanted a se- 
ries of books to give, in fictional 
form, the contribution made by 
each of the national groups that 
had come to America, and she in- 
the John C. Winston 
Company in the idea. Part of her 
work is to secure other writers of 
children’s books for the project, 


originally hers. 


terested 


| 
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CieLolan' 


' FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


For younger children 


PETUNIA 


Written and illustrated by Reger 
Duvoisin. The story of a wonderfully 
stupid goose who found a book and be- 
lieved it made her wise. 

Ages 4-8. $1.50 
Intermediate 


HAUNTED HUT 


By Mery Graham Bonner. Illustrated 
by Bob Meyers. Nick Samson and his 
brother and sister have some thrilling 
adventures during their winter holiday 


at Deep Hollow. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


THREE RING CIRCUS 


Written and illustrated by Emma lL. 
Brock. Sally yearns to be a trapeze 
artist, but her mother finds a way to 
convince her that there are other ca- 
reers as glamorous as being a circus 


queen Ages 8-12. $2.50 


FREDDY tHe COWBOY 


By Walter 8. Brooks. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. Freddy the pig rides to 
glory again—this time astride his buck- 
skin pony. Now that Freddy has 
tumed cowboy, even the cows are 


laughing Ages 8-12. $2.50 


GIGGLE BOX 
Funny Stories for Boys and Girls 
Selected by Phyllis R. Fenner. Illus- 
trated by William Steig. Better than 
laughing gas—these hilarious stories by 
a dozen well-known writers will force 
young readers out of their seats from 
sheer delirium Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Older boys and girls 


JOHN HENRY 
AND HIS HAMMER 


By Harold W. Felton. llustrated by 
Aldren A. Watson. The engaging story 
of the great superman ot American 
folklore who, at the age of one, started 
out to build America with a hammer in 
his hand Ages 10-14. $2.50 


MOJAVE JOE 


By Dustin C. Scott. Illustrated by 
Robert Candy. Mojave Joe, a tough, 
wily coyote, was carted half way across 
the country to be caged for the zoo. 
The story of his trek back to his native 
haunts is a rare and exciting drama of 


wild life Ages 10-14. $2.00 


SAGEBRUSH FILLY 


By Eugenia Stone. Illustrated by Earl 
Mayan. A warm-hearted story of a boy 
whose devotion to his colt, lost in the 
hills of Nevada, takes him on a search 
that proves dangerous and exciting. A 
Junior Literary Guild Selection. 

Ages 10-14. $2.50 


SPARROW HAWK 
By Meridel Le Sveur. Illustrated by 
William Moyers. A beautifully written 
story of an Indian boy who attempts to 
show the white settlers how to grow 
better corn, but is forced to fight them 
to save his tribe from their trickery. 
Ages 10-14. $2.50 


Send for free catalogue 
of Borzoi Books 
for Young People 
Published by 
ALFRED-A+-KNOPF 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22 

















historical story by 
ENID LA MONTE MEADOWCROFT 


Indians, horses, new settlements, and 
history come to life in Mrs. Meadow- 
croft’s newest book for the 8-10 year 
old reader. The story is about Texas in 
As in 


all of Mrs. Meadowcroft’s stories, her 


the days when it was a republic 


characters—even the historical ones 
are human and vivid. Jilustrated by 


Lloyd Coe. Cloth Bound. $2.00 


Other books written by Mrs. 
Meadowcroft — whom the 
N.Y. Times calls, “that capable and 
vigorous write) on historical themes 
(who) blends fact with fiction to give 
an entertaining picture.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A warm, detailed biography of the 
Great Emancipator. //lus. b yKurt Wiese 


$2.50 


BY SECRET RAILWAY 

An exciting story of the Underground 
1860's. 
$2.75 


Railway and Chicago of the 
Illus. by Henry C. Pitz. 


CHINA’S STORY 
Life in China compared with life in 
the U.S. Illus. by Kingman, Yap and 
Helms. $2.00 


THE FIRST YEAR 
“The best book for little children about 
the early days with the Pilgrim fathers.” 
—N.-Y. Herald Tribune. Illus. by Grace 
Paull, $2.25 


THE GIFT OF THE RIVER 


The fascinating story of the history of 
Illus. by 
$2.50 


Egypt and the Nile valley. 
Katharine Dewey. 


ON INDIAN TRAILS 

WITH DANIEL BOONE 
The pioneer building of the 
Road by the great frontiersman. /ilus. 
by Lloyd Coe. $2.50 


SHIP BOY WITH COLUMBUS 


The great adventure of the first ship to 
Atlantic. Jilas. by Jessie 
$2.50 


Wilderness 


cross the 
Robinson. 


SILVER FOR GEN. WASHINGTON: 
A Story of Valley Forge 


The story of the Revolution. Jus. by 
Sandra James. $2.00 


Send for the free booklet about Enid 
laMonte Meadowcroft and her books, 
prepared particularly to aid the teacher 


Pus A 7” of history. 


Gorell scarves 16, N.Y. 








authors with the back- 
ground or a willingness to do 


necessary 


careful detailed research. 

The original project of fifteen 
books has been expanded to twen- 
ty-five. Seven Beaver Skins, the 
first book, was written by Erick 
Berry herself. Since then, 1 Heard 
of a River by Elsie Singmaster, 
Sign of the Golden Fish by 
Gertrude Song of the 
Pines by Walter and Marion 
Havighurst, Footprints of the 
Dragon by Vanya Oakes, Tide- 
water Valley by Jo Evalin Lundy, 
and The Silver Fleece by Florence 
and Carl Means have been added. 
Colt of Destiny by Alida Malkus 
and Door to the North by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth are 
published this fall, 
Gate by Mr. Best 
Dark Gold by Mrs. 


Robinson, 


being 
while Water 
and Seek the 
Lundy will be 
in the spring. Authors 
for future books are Eloise 
Lownsbery, Mrs. Means, the 
Olive Burt, and 
Cornelia Meigs. 

Erick Berry described the series 
She 
has enriched her 


available 


Havighursts, 


with mounting enthusiasm. 
feels that she 
own experience 
knowledge 
that certainly children in elemen- 


by increasing her 


of her country, and 
tary classes need the same experi- 


ence. The books are not histor- 


because they do not, 
as a rule, deal with actual charac- 
but they set the 
given time and a particular place. 
The Bests believe that many his- 
books, in their attempt to 
cover wide periods of time, fail 
to give an adequate background 
“Land 


ical stories, 


ters, scene at a 


tory 


picture. That is why the 
of the Free” 
for enriched 


series is so valuable 
social-studies pro- 
grams. 


asked Erick 


Berry a question which you teach- 


During lunch, we 


ers have put to us many times, 
“What can the teacher do to help 
the child who is inarticulate on 
The child feels and thinks 
but is unable to put down those 
thoughts.” “Must everyone write?” 
asked Erick Berry. “Everyone 
cannot express himself on paper,” 
added Mr. Best, “and should not 
be expected to.” They empha- 
sized the importance of the child’s 
working with his hands, of crafts- 
They both spoke of the 
necessity for inner 


paper? 


manship. 


satisfaction and of 
the shabby type of 
life that 
to result from 
the achievement of 
merely external re- 
wards, 
Both of 
too, talked about 
the lack of quiet 
within our modern 
They be- 


modern 


is almost 
sure 


them, 


children. 
that 
schools, in their ef- 
fort to have an 
activity program, 


lieve 


have overstepped the mark, inas- 
much as there seems to be little 
time in which the child can expe- 
rience peace and solitude, time 
just to think and find himself. 
Being alone in a group of people 
is difficult, unless it is planned 
and practiced. 

Actually, that is one reason why 
reading is such a good form of 
relaxation. When the child reads, 
He experi- 
ences release, for he projects him- 
self into the fictional characters. 
Many ambitions and hopes and 
dreams are born, for as his hero 
achieves, he visualizes himself in 
a like situation. He emerges from 
the reading experience quieter, 
more secure, and yet eager about 
life. Not because she is an author, 
but because she loves children, 
Erick Berry would like to see the 
amount of children’s reading dou- 
bled or even tripled. 
about to leave, she 


he is alone and quiet. 


As we 
returned to a discussion of the 
“Land of the Free? She 
is happy that schools are selecting 
the books to be used with the 
social-studies program. Despite 
her prolific writing in the past, 
she feels that this series is her 
major contribution to juvenile lit- 
for it enables the Ameri- 
can child to obtain a larger pic- 
of his heritage, a clearer 
realization of the joy and work 
and toil that have gone into mak- 
ing America a great nation. 

As the child reads, he 
that the early pioneer was one 
who built with his hands, created 
with his mind, dreamed in his 
soul, and made all of these things 


were 


series. 


erature, 


ture 


will see 


work together to produce a suc- 
cessful nation. He did not have 
high and lofty ideas about mak- 
ing a great country. His ambition 
was to perfect the project that he 
himself was working on. 

As we said good-by and drove 
back over the little dirt road, we 
took away with us the feeling that 
the Bests are living the thing they 
write about. They are not crusad- 
ing for fine children’s literature, 
or trying to set up standards for 
the field—they are writing, mak- 
ing each book the best they know 
how, and then going on to anoth- 
er. Their satisfaction comes from 
the knowledge that, having done 

one task as well as 
possible, they have 
grown in experi- 
ence and are likely 
to do the next one 
better. That is the 
idea that Erick 
Berry is trying to 
project in the 
“Land of the Free” 
series. We know 
that it is also the 
story which 
teachers are trying 
to live each 
with your girls and 


E.F.N. 


you 
day 


boys. 





=a 
A New 
Printing of 
the famous 
A. A. MILNE 
Classics for Children 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard 
WINNIE - THE - POOH 


WHEN WE WERE 
VERY YOUNG 


NOW WE ARE SIX 
THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER 


Retaining their beloved format and 
illustrations, they are now’ presented in 
crisp freshness, printed from entirely 
new plates to delight thousands of 
young readers. Washable cloth bindings. 
$1.75 each 





and now this year 


The Three Silly 
Kittens 


Written and Illustrated 

by MARGOT AUSTIN 
The author of Peter Churchmouse cre- 
ates three charming and silly kittens, 
Tom, Dick and Harry. Ages 4 to 8. $1.50 


Runaway Toys 
Written and Illustrated in three colors 
by INEZ HOGAN 


The appealing story of three toys who 
set out to see the world. Ages 4 to & 


by OPAL WHEELER 
Illustrated by 
Henry S. Gillette 

The joys, sorrows and triumphs of the 
man who had a fuller life than any 
violinist in history. With piano arrange- 
ments of some of his music. Ages § to 
12. $2.75 


. Wishing Boy of 
New Netherland 


by MAUD ESTHER DILLIARD 
Illustrated by Albert Orbaan 
A rollicking and authentic period pic- 
ture of Dutch life in 17th Century 
America. Ages 8 to 12. $2.50 


Binnie Latches On 


by MARIE McSWIGAN 
Mlustrated by Jessie Robinson 
- Sagaemmee ye story about a little girl 
ho seemed always to be wrong, and 
how the found herself. Ages 10 to 13. 


Bruce Benson 


ON TRAILS OF THUNDER 

by FRANCES FULLERTON NEILSON 
and WINTHROP NEILSON 

Adventures of young Bruce Benson in 

the Adirondack Mountains with a min- 

ing company. Ages 8 to 12. $2.50 


by BRYAN MacMAHON 
‘ Illustrated by Richard Bennett 
A delectable tale of giants, an Irish 
Prince, and a raven-haired maiden. By 
the author of The Lion-Tamer. Ages 8 
to 12. $2.00 


Write for Dutton's 1950 graded 
catalogue of 4 x for dren 
and young people. Send letters 
to Education Department 
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AGREE: 
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LIBRARY” 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 
ee 


i; Edward Leas 


— including Ru i Kir 
Peter Ra Robt. | s Stevenson 
The Littl R 1 He Christina Rossetti 
Over in the Meadow A. A. Milt 
How Char Mad 

Topsy Love Hi 
The Brownies 
= House th ny Palazz 

- Randolph Caldecott 
The King’s Breakfast Jessie Wilcox Smith 
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From eoucators who work with the young. 
the new BH&G Story Book gets an extra- 
warm reception. Here low-cost vol- 
ume are so many stories you enjoy telling 

so many characters that children love. 

Retail price of the Story Book is $2.95 
For teachers there's a special price of $2.06 

You'll probably want several copies for 
your classroom library . . . but first you'll 
book iteelf, on our free- 
You'll be delighted with 
on heavy 


im one 


want to see the 
inspection offer. 
the six-color stamped 
You'll admire the fine paper and 
easy-to-read type. And you'll enthusiastic. 
ally the selection of best-loved 
stories and poems in children’s literature. 


FREE- Inspection Copy-Send Coupon 


Better Homes & Gardens 
Des Moines 3, lowa 


cover, 


buckram 


approve 


Book Dept., 
W0 Meredith Bidg., 
For free ten-day inspection, please send me 
your new Better Homes & Gardens Story 
Book, I understand that I can keep the 
book at the special teachers’ price of $2.00 
Name of Teache 


Name of School 


Address 


| 16 rHE 
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In the Children’ 


Ethel R. 


Teacher, 


F YOU are planning to purchase 
I books to give for Christmas, 
come with me to the boys’ 
girls’ bookshop. 

First let us enjoy 
lent picture storybooks. 
Hats of Bartholomew 
(E. M. Hale), written and illus- 
trated by Dr. Seuss (pen name for 
Theodore Geisel), is 


and 


some excel- 
The 500 


Cubbins 


very amus- 
ing. As you turn the pages, you 
will get the story from the pic- 
tures; they are so well done. An- 
other book by Dr. which 
you will probably like as much as 
the children do is And to Think 
that I Saw It on Mulberry Street 
(E. M. Hale). A new Seuss book 
is Bartholomew and the Oobleck 
(Random House). 

James Thurber is the author 
of an attractive Caldecott Award 
Many (Harcourt 
This is a modern fairy 


Seuss 


winner, Voons 
Brace). 
story appealing especially to boys 
and girls from eight to twelve 
Notice the unusual drawings by 
Louis Slobodkin. 

Louis Slobodkin also made the 
illustrations for an entirely differ- 
ent type of book—The Hundred 
Dresses, by Eleanor Estes (Har- 
This is a simply 
girl from 


court Brace). 
written story of a little 
across the tracks, 
She was terribly 


so to speak. 
lonely at school 
and, longing to be accepted by 
the group of girls, this shabbily 
dressed child told them that she 
had a hundred dresses at home 
And she did have! But you must 
read all the book to find out 
about them. You, as well as the 
eight- to twelve-year-olds, will find 
some fine bits of philosophy here. 

One grand thing about buying 
books for older boys and girls is 
that enough 
depth to make them worth your 
Just try Johnnie 
Tremain, a true story by Esther 
Forbes (Houghton Mifflin), and 
the Revolu- 
tionary War period come to life. 
Wilder 
based on her own ex- 
the West, 


clear. pie- 


these stories have 


reading, too. 


see if it doesn’t make 


Laura L. has written 
eight books, 
periences in 


which 


pioneer 
authentic 
tures of American life. It would 
be wonderful to give children 
from eight to ten years of age the 
Little House in 
Hale). 


give 


first of the series, 


the Big Woods (EF. M. 


1950 


Moore School 


BOOKSHOP 
Taylor 


, Des Moines, lowa 


Then on following special days, 
you could the 
books. 

A book no child should miss is 
Caddie Woodlawn, by Carol Ryrie 
Brink (Maemillan). This New- 
bery Award book tells of the hap- 
py experiences of a family who 
lived in the 
when getting along with Indians 
was an adventure. 


give succeeding 


Wisconsin at time 


Another Indian story, more ex- 
citing and terrifying, is The 
Vatchlock Gun, a Newbery Med. 
al winner by Walter D. Edmonds 
(Dodd Mead) which children (es- 
pecially boys) thoroughly enjoy. 
They identify themselves with the 
who saves his 


hero of the story, 


family from the Indians. 

Your boys will also have fun 
Skid, by Florence Hayes 
Mifflin). Skid is a 
happy-go-lucky lad, popular in his 
little 
However, when his 


with 
( Houghton 
Georgia. 


home town in 


family moves 
to Connecticut, where he is the 
only Negro boy in the 
Skid meets difficulties. 
they 
young reader. 


school, 
The way 
are solved is satisfying to the 


Notice the humor and meaning- 
ful details of the delightful il- 
lustrations in Robert MeCloskey’s 
Homer Price (Viking). He wrote 
and illustrated this book to com- 
bat the comics, and the most avid 
readers of the “funnies” 
Homer Price to be every 
bit as good. Robert McCloskey 
won the Caldecott Medal with his 
Make Way for Ducklings (Vik- 


ing). The story is just as pleas- 


young 
declare 


ing as the pictures. 

The 1949 Newbery Medal went 
to Marguerite de Angeli for The 
Door in the Wall (Doubleday). 
Older boys and girls who have ae- 
quired a background for medi- 
eval life will enjoy this book. 

The 1949 Caldecott Award win- 
ner, Song of the Swallows (Scrib- 
ner), was written and illustrated 
by Leo Politi. It is a story of the 
return of the swallows to the old 
mission of Capistrano every year. 

But now our stay in the book- 
shop is over. We do hope that, 
as a result of this visit, you share 
our enthusiasm for, and delight 
in, the beautiful books written 
and illustrated for the boys and 
girls of today. 


| 


HERE ARE 32 MORE 


Golde n Books 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL, 


STURDY Goldencratt 


CLOTH BINDING 


Goldencraft Cloth 
Binding has been 
tailor-made for 
schools and libraries. 
The covers arein 
bright colors. They're 
sturdily bound in 
durable cloth over 
heavy binders-board. 


Retail 7 
Schools & libreries 5% 


ad ag Ng 
y¥K B. Jackson. (Grades 1-2) 
umn ve. YIP AND HIS BARK 
by K B. Jackson. (Grades 1-2) 
THE wenneaes MOUSE 
by Brown. (Grades K-2) 
THE HAPPY MAN AND HIS 
oUuMP TRUCK 
by Miryam. (Grades K-1) 
BABY’S HOUSE 
by K. & B. Jackson. ( Pre-school) 
DUCK AND HIS FRIENDS 
by K. & B. Jackson. ( Pre-school & K)© 
PETS FOR PETER 
ry re Pre-school & K) 
HOW BIG 
by At ( Pre-school ) 
gy oe FOR SALLY 
by Crowninshield 
COLOR KITTENS 
by Brown. (Grades K-1) 
THE MARVELOUS 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 
by Werner, (Grades K-2) 
A DAY AT THE Z00 
by Conger. (Grades K-2) 
THE LITTLE FAT POLICEMAN 
by Brown urd. (Grades 1-2) 
BRAVE COWBOY BILL 
by K. & B. Jackson. (Grades 1-2) 
JERRY AT SCHOOL : 
by K. & B. Jackson. ( Pre-school & K)— 
WHEN | GROW UP 
by Mace. (Grades K-2) 
LITTLE BENNY WANTED A PONY 
by Barrett. (Grades 1-2) 
ONCE UPON A WINTERTIME 
by Disney Studios. (Grades 1-2) 
Cospenmnan 
by Disney Studios. (Grades K-2) 
SANTA’S TOY SHOP 
by Disney Studios. (Grades K-1) 


GIANT GOLDEN BOOKS 
Ready December | 
THE ANIMALS’ MERRY CHRISTMAS 
(K-3). Retail $2.50—Schools & 
Libraries $1.89 
> WEEKLY READER PARADE 
Gr. 4). Retail $2.50-—Schools & 
Li braries $1.89 
. tg ay SHIPS AND SAILORS 
ackson. (1-3). Retail 
$3 do- Schools & Libraries $2.19 


BIG Ram BOOKS 
Leaeial a Gisete $1.49 ] 


WALT omer" S CINDERELLA 
Grades K-3 

FUNNY sunny 

by Learnard. ( Pre-school) 

THE GOLDEN BOOK I worps 

by Werner. (Grade 

THE BIG PP nmvenle 

by K. & B. Jackson. (Grade K) 


Ready December | 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. TOAD 
by the Disney Studios. (Grades K-1) 
THE GOLDEN FUNNY BOOK 
by Crampton. (Grades 1-2) 
GREAT BIG FIRE ENGINE BOOK 
Illus. by Gergely. (Grade K) 
GREAT BIG ANIMAL BOOK 
Iltus. by Rojankovsky. (Pre-school & K) 
THE GOLDEN CIRCUS 
by Jackson. (Grades K-1) 


peepee 


[ LITTLE omem \ eens ] 


(Grades 1-2) 


New low 
Morell $1. 
Schools & ibsestos $1.29 


- BIRDS: A 4 to the Most Femilier 


mer 
by Zim & Gabrislese 
now A Guide A Faemilier 
American Wildflow: 
by ns & Martin 


—— JUVENILE 
LIBRARY EDITION 


: rare 
ife 
by Levine & Seligmann ames $2.50— 
Schools & Libraries $1 


B® Send your order te SIMON AND 
sCuusren. "Educotional 4 1230 
Sixth Avenve, New York 2 

tr 2 eomquate ther 4 Oil the 139 Golden 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


STUFFING THE TURKEY 


David and Martha are intently turkey for roasting. Martha is 
watching their grandmother as_ surprised to discover what a 
she prepares the Thanksgiving lot of stuffing the turkey holds. 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS 


The 


that helps 


n Holland on 


awe dy day 


nat ard you ove the 
seems to be a boal on wheels, 


ails billowing n the wind. 


s eractly what it is. For 
n’s sail ng chariot which 


ve it along. 


and discover that it really 


heats There's quite a group on 


board ar i do 42 miles in a mere two hours. 
* * 

Through 

things besides | 


Not only ‘ nd 


<tea electricity 


centuries, man tried many 


rses to drive land vehicles. 
kero- 
and gasoline. And 
the knowledge gained by the use of each 
helped make the next device work better. 

all. It 


which thus came 


but also coal, wood 


(jasoline seeme* ‘ » the best of 


irned insik 
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te 


ee ng _ 


cars breeze along 


to be known as the internal combustion en- 
gine. It was dependable and delivered good 
performance at reasonable cost. 


But work didn’t stop with the early horse- 
less carriage and early gasoline. For fuel 
always has to be studied if an enginé is to 
be improved. 


That’s why not only gasoline makers but 
also car builders like General Motors have 
never stopped studying gasoline in action. 


GM men have learned exactly what happens 
when gasoline burns inside an engine's 
cylinders. They use a special one-cylinder 
engine, with a clear quartz window in the 
cylinder wall. With this knowledge,GM men 


have learned how to step up engine efficiency 


for both civilian use and military, if neces- 
sary—working always for more horsepower 
per pound of engine. 


The pay-off is in the latest GM _ high- 
compression engines. These power plants, 
while lighter in weight than ever, 
better performance. 


give even 


Ride in a GM ear, and you'll know how 
fine an engine can be. While you’re at it, 
you'll discover other. qualities about GM 
cars—truly automatic drives, easy comfort, 
smart styling, all-round satisfaction. 


Any GM car-owner sums it up pretty well 
when he tells you—“you can’t beat a GM 
car for value!” 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PROPLE™ 


GENERAL MOTORS 


G 


DY BY FISHER 
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To GREATER 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the 


The forward-looking Normal Instruc- 
tor of November 1900 advocated the 
elimination of the dunce cap, since “it 
often causes psychological problems.” 


v 


Mrs. Dewey's “Lessons on Manners” 
were available at 75 cents. A compan- 
jon volume at the same price was 
“Lessons on Morals.” 


v 


When an examiner from Missouri was 
asked to find a teacher who was “a 
first-class woman, who could teach all 
the subjects, with successful experience 
and sound scholarship, a good discipli- 
narian, about 25 years old, agreeable to 
work with, able to control 75 children, 
and willing to work for $60 a month,” 
he replied that a horse dealer was asked 
to buy a bright bay, 16 hands high, 
weight .1000 .pounds, arch neck, mild 
eyes, thin nostrils, flat legs, good pac- 
ing and trotting record, and a gentle 
disposition, for $100. The horse deal- 
er’s answer was, “There hain’t no sich 
hoss. If there was, he would fetch 50 
times the money.” 


v 


A Baltimore company offered full in- 
formation on how to “grow hair on the 
baldest head, cure weak eyebrows, and 
restore gray and faded hair.” 


v 


Edward Everett Hale’s writing on 
moral training in school said, “More 
training is gained by contagion than 
inoculation,” and “As much can be 
learned from recess or the walk to 
and from home as from any process of 
instruction.” 


v 


“He who has treasures of his own 
May leave the cottage or the throne; 
May quit the globe and dwell alone 
Within his spacious mind.” 


TIME FOR 
-leachers Meeting 


1 F7->O)7)3 
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Thanksgiving Comes from Within 


“Now thank we all our God” is the 
Thanksgiving thought in every heart. The 
blessings for which we are grateful are 
many. An eminent psychologist recently 
told me that he felt there was a psychologi- 
cal basis for Thanksgiving. Gratitude stems 
from joy over something good that has hap- 
pened, from a feeling of peace because of 
something worth while accomplished, or from 
a sense of security resulting from a position 
established. That means that if we are to 
teach the true meaning of Thanksgiving, we 
must first make sure that our pupils have 
a basis for understanding it. Unless they 
have experienced real joy, peace of mind, 
or a feeling of security, the true concept 
of Thanksgiving will not be theirs. Merely 
knowing the story of the First Thanksgiving 
is not enough. 


A High-Class Movie 


In the past few months, some excellent 
children’s movies have been produced by 
major film studios. “Treasure Island” and 
“Cinderella” are two fine examples. The 
RKO Studio recently released a new Walt 
Disney film, “Beaver Valley.” It is not 
animated but is a documentary, color film 
showing animals and birds of field and 
forest at work and play. This is a remark- 
able nature film, undoubtedly one of the 
best ever made. Ask your local theater 
manager about “Beaver Valley.” He might 
arrange a special showing for school chil- 
dren. It is well worth an hour or more of 
school time, 


“Oj, By, and For the People” 


The thirtieth anniversary of American 
Education Week is being observed this year 
with the general theme “Government Of, By, 
and For the People.” We all know what 
this implies—an active, alert citizenry, thor- 
oughly interested in the welfare of the 
nation. During the beginning of the Korean 
crisis, many newspapers noted with alarm 
that the people were ahead of Congress in 
their thinking. While this may be tem- 
porarily disturbing, to me it is a good sign. 
The recent large turnouts in many strongly 
contested senatorial elections is further proof 
of a more vital interest in our American 
government. 

I hope that the same kind of movement 
is going on within the classroom—that the 
gap between the teacher's purposes and the 
pupil’s aims is constantly being lessened. If 


children are to know the trae meaning of 
“Government Of, By, and For the People,” 
they must have practice in setting the 
pace, making the decisions, and living by 
the consequences. Use American Education 
Week to further show parents the true value 
of such a program in the home, the school, 
and the community. 


pa aa 
A Flying Classroom 


When teachers go to summer school, we 
think of them in classrooms on terra firma, 
but some of them take to the air, The 
participants in one such group last summer 
were members of a Workshop in Economic 
Education in Tennessee. The aerial clase- 
room made two trips of more than two hours 
each over the state. The purpose of the trips 
was to study erosion, soil conservation, re- 
forestation, dams, and other geographical 
aspects of the area. This is certainly a new 
form of visual education. Through it the 
students gained a greater realization of 
Tennessee's natural resources, their value, 
and the part they play in present-day econ- 
omy. Wouldn't trips like this be a good 
idea for girls and hoys, too, so that they 
could acquire firsthand information and a 
new perspective about their immediate sur- 
roundings? 


22> 
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Be a Reading Booster 


There are many agencies in our country 
that should boost Children’s Book Week. 
The work of juvenile courts, psychological 
clinics, and child-guidance centers would 
be lessened if our American youth read more 
good books. Reading is an ideal form of 
recreation, for when children read, they are 
literally re-created. 

Reading gives the child a much needed 
opportunity to be alone and quiet. It has 
long been recognized by psychologists as 
a valuable form of release. It provides a 
sustained visit into the world of adventure 
and fantasy, for in imagination the child 
lives with his hero, creating a new existence 
for himself. Because of the high integrity 
of publishing houses, there usually is a fine 
screening of material, thus assuring a high 
type of experience for youthful readers. 
Ubeetinn report that our children read 
less than those of a generation ago. This is 
a situation that needs remedying—encourage 
your pupils to read for pleasure. 


Wary 2. Derren 
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Teaching Wleancngfat Arithmetic 


ELVA K. 


MILLER 


Teacher of Special Education, Collingdale 
School Distnct, Collingdale, Pennsylvania 


EACHING arithmetic to slow 

learners is not greatly dif- 
ferent from teaching the subject 
to average learners. However, 
certain adjustments and adapta- 
tions are necessary, and it is im- 
portant for the teacher to keep 
these in mind. The presentation 
must be practical and detailed. 
Many opportunities for concrete 
number experiences within the 
classroom must be provided. This 
can be done by making use of ob- 
jects, drawings, and other types of 
visual aids. 

The presentation of a new idea 
to a slow learner obviously re- 
quires more time. As a rule, just 
one new step should be demon- 
strated. Only simple processes 
should be taught, and the require- 
ments should be reduced to those 
covering the child’s basic needs. 

It is not advisable for pupils 
to use a regular textbook. There 
would not be time to cover all 
the activities and practices in a 
textbook the rate of 
learning is so slow. Then, too, 
much of the material is too ab- 
stract for the slow learner. He 
has no need for the more difficult 
computational skills, and tends to 
become frustrated and confused 
by them. However, most teach- 
ers do need to use a textbook as 


because 


a guide, so that the processes may 
be presented in a systematic and 
sequential manner. 

For the sake of convenience 
and efficiency in teaching arith- 
to slow the class 


metic learners, 
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needs to be divided into groups. 
This grouping should be based 
on each child’s mental age and 
background of experience. Three 
or four groups are usually neces- 
sary. I have more success with 
four, and very frequently I have 
a child who cannot be put in any 
group but must be taught individ- 
ually. In the fall I use the achieve- 
ment tests, which we administer 
every spring for diagnostic pur- 
poses, to determine the group in 
which each child belongs. 

My lowest group is my number- 
readiness group with mental ages 
from five to seven years. In order 
the mental-age range 
from seven to nine years, I usual- 
ly need two groups. One includes 


to cover 


those who are ready to learn the 
simple number facts of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. The other consists of 
those who are ready to do addi- 
tion with carrying, subtraction 
with borrowing, more advanced 
multiplication, and long division 
with a simple divisor. 

A fourth group, with mental 
age of nine years and over, deals 
with more advanced forms of ad- 
dition and subtraction, multipli- 
cation with two-figure numbers, 
long division using a two-figure 
divisor, fractions, money manage- 
ment, and so on. 

The slow-learning child usually 
needs to spend the first year or two 
of his school life covering a num- 
ber-readiness program. He lacks 
an understanding of the quanti- 
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tative numbers 
though he may be able to count 
by rote. He may be able to count 
6 pencils when you hold them 
up, but he cannot answer the 
question, “How many?” 


aspect of even 


The first part of this readiness 
program is usually oral and deals 
with number recognition from 1 
to 10. Using blocks or other ob- 
jects, I introduce a new number 
daily. When I feel that the group 
has really grasped the new num- 
ber concept, I give them seat- 
work relating to that number. A 
simple but valuable practice is to 
give out a box of numbers, telling 
the child to find all the 3’s, for 
example, and lay them on the top 
of his desk. A box of numbers 
for such use may be made by cut- 
ting up old calendars. I make it 
a point to check this work to de- 
termine the pupils’ ability to dis- 
criminate between number forms. 
Another day, I have the pupils 
arrange a collection of objects in 
groups of 3. 

After the children master num- 
ber recognition, I teach them to 
I start out by 
having the pupils write on the 


write numbers. 
blackboard. There are some who 
can write numbers after being 
shown. But others, who lack co- 
ordination, need to trace the writ- 
ten number with their forefinger 





to get the feel of the outline. I 
encourage these children to trace 
until they think they can write 
the number. Usually they prefer 
to do the tracing with a piece of 
chalk, but this is not so effective 
as using the finger, because the 
feeling is in the finger. 

After practice in writing indi- 
vidual numbers, we turn to count- 
ing and writing the numbers in 
sequence. A little device which 
helps develop a knowledge of se- 
quence is to have the children 
“follow the dots.” (I always dem- 
onstrate at the black- 
board so everyone will know ex- 
actly what to do.) The children 
need to learn to write the num- 
bers in order, both vertically and 
horizontally. After the children 
have mastered the sequence of 
1-10, I teach the numbers from 
10-20, 20-30, 
to 100. 

Along with counting and read- 
ing and writing, a number vocab- 
ulary needs to be developed. It 
should be based on concepts of lo- 
cation, size, weight, distance, cost, 
time, speed, quantity, and form. 
Much oral classwork can be 
built around these concepts. For 
example: 

What number comes after 2? 


a device 


30-40, and so on, 


What number comes between 3 
and 5? (Continued on page 98) 

















Fou the Telephone Helps Us 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


IRENE KLATSKY 


Teacher, Second Grade, Mechanic Street School, Red Bank, New Jersey 


HE teacher asked the class 
T whether anyone knew why 
Michael hadn’t been in school for 
three days, and the children were 
eager to discover the reason. 
Sandy offered to stop at Michael’s 
house on his way home, but the 
that a_ visit 
wouldn’t be wise if Michael hap- 
pened to be ill. 

“Tl call him up on the tele- 
phone then,” said Sandy. “If 
Michael is in bed and can’t talk 
to me, then his mother will tell 
me what is wrong.” 

“You know, the telephone is a 


others concluded 


good thing,” stated David. 

“My mother said the telephone 
is the best invention in the world,” 
said Matthew. “We were wait- 
ing for my daddy to come home 
from New York and he called up 
to tell us that he missed the train 
Then we didn’t have to wait to 
eat supper, and we had cream 
puffs for dessert, too!” 

“T talked on the telephone all 
the way to Albany,” proudly com- 
Arthur. “My mommy 
went away on 


mented 
and daddy 
cation and they called to see how 
It was just as if they were 
from the 


a Va- 


I was 
talking to me living 
room.” 

When the teacher asked how 
many of the children had ever 
spoken over the telephone, every 
hand went up. Then the chil- 
dren wanted to share their tele- 
phone experiences. For many of 
these seven-year-old children, the 
experiences were similar 

“I called my daddy’s office to 
remind him to stop for a package 
at the bakery,” said John. 

“Saturday morning I called the 
Strand Theater to see what movie 
was playing,” said Charles. 

“TI called my cousin and asked 
him to come and see the televi- 
sion show,” said Robert. 

“T called my grandmother and 
wished her a happy birthday,” 
Judianne contributed. 

“I called Gail,” said Margaret, 
“and asked her to come over.” 

“After supper last night, I 
called my cousin ‘and asked him 
to take the basketball 
game,” Richard told us. 

What an enthusiastic reception 
the teacher received when she 
asked the children how many 


me to 


would like to learn more about 
telephones! Thus the unit of work 


was eagerly launched. 
MATERIALS USED 


1. Everyday experiences with the 
telephone. 

2. Descriptive literature and tele- 
phone books from the telephone 
company. 

3. Pictures and information from 
Visualized Curriculum Series. 

4. Toy telephones to supplement 
real telephone experiences. 

5. Pictures from magazines show- 
ing telephone operators at switch- 
boards and people using tele- 
phones in various ways. 

6. Children’s library books. 

a) Beaty, John Yocum: Story 
Pictures of Transportation and 
Communication and Story Pic- 
tures of Our Neighbors, “Primary 
Social Studies Series” (Beckley- 
Cardy). 

b) Gates, Arthur L.: Fun with 
Nick and Dick, “Good Compan- 
ion Books” (Macmillan 

c¢) McKee, Paul Gordon; and 
Harrison, Martha L.: Let’s 
Talk, “Language for Meaning” 

Houghton Mifflin 

d) Smith, Nila B.: Down the 
Road and In New Places, “Learn- 
ing to Read” (Silver Burdett 

e) Storm, Grace E.: Friends 
about Us, “Guidance in Reading 


Series” (Lyons & Carnahan). 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIT 


As we listed the many things 
we wanted to know, the children 
very naturally fell into committee 
work, choosing the subjects which 
A few 
committees were so large that we 
labeled them 


Our committees were organized 


aroused their interest. 


class committees. 
under these headings. 

1. How messages were sent before 
the telephone was invented. 

2. Mr. Alexander 


and the telephone. 


Graham Bell 
3. Changes that have been made 
in the telephone. 

4. Telephone booths. 

5. Telephone workers. 

6. Ways we use the telephone. 
7. Posters. 

8. Chart stories. 

9. Original songs. 

10. Content of our play. 

11. Stage properties for our play. 


As Thanksgiving approached, 
we used toy telephones in the 
classroom to show how many dif- 
ferent ways the telephone helped 
us prepare for this holiday. 

During this activity, our lan- 
guage consciousness was empha- 
sized by Randy. He said, “I 
like the way Sue talks over the 
telephone.” 

So we asked Sue to call the rail- 
road station, and we carefully an- 


alyzed her conversation. These 


are the points we decided were 
important to when 
talking over the telephone. 

1. Know what you're going to say. 


remember 


. Talk in sentences. 
Make your voice talk. 
. Sit or stand comfortably. 
Don’t talk too fast. 
6. Make your last words just as 
easy to hear as the first words. 
The first point thrust us into 
a delightful activity packed with 
opportunities for language work, 
spelling, writing, art, and an op- 
portunity for creativeness. Each 
child planned a telephone conver- 
sation and illustrated it. Viewing 
hers, Joan commented, “Mine 


looks like a funny paper. I talk 
to Gail, and then she answers me. 
My telephone is in the hali in my 
house, and I put Gail’s telephone 
in her living room.” 

While listing other situations 
for our telephone conversations, 
the children realized that the tele- 
phone is of daily importance in 
all our lives. We logically added 
to our list of ways we use the tele- 
phone. The children listed these 
telephone situations. 

1. Calling a friend to come and 
visit us. 

2. Calling for a taxi. 

3. Calling the theater to find out 
what picture is being shown. 

4. Calling the theater to find out 
what time the show begins. 

5. Calling the plumber. 

6. Calling the police department. 
7. Calling the fire department. 

3. Calling the gas station. 

. Calling to wish someone a 
happy birthday. ‘ 

10. Calling the butcher. 
11. Calling the grocer. 

. Calling the baker. 

3. Calling the doctor. 

. Calling the dentist. 

5. Calling the beauty parlor. 
16. Calling the railroad station. 
17. Calling the airport. 

18. Calling for a baby sitter. 
19. Calling the fuel man. 
20. Calling the electrician. 

Planning and carrying on these 
conversations brought a marked 
improvement in oral sentence 


structure. (Continued on page 93) 


Think how much time Mother saves by telephoning 


orders to the friendly grocer! 


Harold M. Lambers 
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Picture 4 


Picture 8 Picture 9 








The boys in Picture 1 give a number to one of the telephone operators (Pix 
ture 2), and soon their little friend (Picture 4) says, “Hello.” Picture 3 
shows what happens when they speak Their voices, aided by a certain 
number of carbon granules, cause the transmitter to vibrate. These vibra 
tions are carried by electric current from a battery over wires to the receiver 
of the other phone. Alexander Graham Bell was the first to send voices over 
wires in 1876. Picture 5 shows him opening the first telephone line between 
Vew York and Chicago, 1892. Some of the early phones, shown in Panel 6, 
look very different from those we use today New York City had many 
telephone wires in the 1880's (Picture 7). Finally the wires had to be put in 
side of cables and run underground (Picture 8). Norman Rockwell painted 
the original of Picture 9, showing a lineman repairing damaged wires. The 
operator in Picture 10 handles a switchboard in a large building that has 
many phones. With a dial system very few operators are needed, but the 
mechanical parts have to be checked and kept in working order (Picture 11). 


Picture 11 
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Your Visual Aids Workshop 
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FILMSTRIPS IN EDUCATION 


A. E. DEVEREAUX 


HE filmstrip is not a cure-all. It will not 
T solve our school problems, resolve our 
social adjustments, or alleviate personality 
It can, however, make significant 
teaching if the 
teacher who introduces it into her classroom 


problems. 
contributions to successful 
is conscious of its inherent possibilities, as 
well as its inherent weaknesses. 

Briefly, experience has shown that the film- 
strip has many positive values. 

1. It catches the pupil’s attention and in- 
creases pupil interest. 

2. It stimulates research and study on the 
part of the pupil. 

3. It helps the teacher to channel the pu- 
pil’s thinking. 

+. It helps create a favorable “emotional 
climate” in the classroom, thus motivating 
learning. 

5. It constitutes a stimulus to language 
study, since it arouses in the child a felt need 
for a larger vocabulary and correct language 
forms. 

6. Because a filmstrip is often comprised of 
beautiful pictures, it satisfies the child’s crav- 
ing for something of beauty. 

7. It activ- 
ities in art, language, and dramatization. 

On the other hand, filmstrips do have cer- 


stimulates children’s creative 


tain basic limitations. 

1 They do not supply the illusion of mo- 
tion as films do. 

2. They do not permit flexibility of use by 
omission and inclusion, as lantern slides do. 

Again, it must be emphasized that film- 
strips will not teach of and by themselves. 
Their successful incorporation into a class- 
room lesson rests primarily with the teacher. 
To develop the wisest utilization is her goal. 
The teacher has three decisions to make 
whether to make use of a given filmstrip or 
filmstrip set; if so, when during the unit of 
work is the best time to show it; and, once it 
has been shown, how to make the best use of 
it. For instance, the filmstrip or filmstrip set 
can serve to motivate further research or to 
answer questions which have arisen because 
of work done on the unit; or it can be shown 
as a background for test and evaluation 
procedures. 

The method of showing the filmstrip is very 
important. The more variations in the meth- 
od of presentation, the greater the interest of 
the class is likely to be, and the more signifi- 
cant the results. The wise teacher bases her 
choice of method on the children’s attitudes 
and responses. Long before fatigue becomes 
apparent, she releases tensions by a change of 
classroom activity. Long before boredom sets 
in, she stops the filmstrip lesson, leaving the 
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class with a feeling of anticipation and eager- 
ness for the next one. 

Since the filmstrip is meant to be a stimu- 
lant to discussion and class participation, it is 
invariably a part of the lesson, not something 
extrancous 


brought in. Filmstrips should 


never degenerate into a passive “show.” 

When used wisely, filmstrips become a 
valuable adjunct to contemporary teaching 
and furnish a significant series of related 
teaching materials. 


VISUAL-AID SOURCES 


Teachers will be interested in learning 
about the new visual-aid materials available 
from the following companies. Write to them 
for information regarding specific film needs. 


FILMS, FIL 
Amerires ‘iusie 
Michigan A.©, Chicuyo 4. Ts 
“Moving 1 with Music” 
Make M Ma, be & 
pays return p <tage. 
Association Film:, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 16 mwa. film, “Inside Tibet,” in 
black and white or color; for rent. 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Series of short films with 
general title, “This Is Britain.” Complete 
series or ary number of short films may be 
bought or rented. 

Coronet Films, Coronct Building, Chicago 1. 
Films dealing with guidance, language arts, 
business and economics, (Continued on page 91) 


PRIPS, SLIDES 
mlecence > South 
v filmstrips, 
i “You Can 


Sic. ved only. User 





Scenes iike this were common during 
the winning of the West. What part of 
it has the artist pictured here? Has he 
made it seem interesting, exciting, dan- 
gerous, or commonplace? 

Look at the central figure of the pio- 
neer. Why does he attract more atten- 
tion than the ox, which is much larger? 
What colors are his Which 
contrast with the creamy white top of 


clothes? 


the wagon? Do you think he was among 
the first travelers or one who came later? 
Is he alert or relaxed? Who is traveling 
with him? 

Notice how the woman looks toward 
him, thus leading our eyes in the same 
direction. Her bonnet adds a charming 
spot of color to the composition. Find 
more of the same color. What other col- 
ors do you see? Are they brilliant or 
dull, dark or light? Where are the 
brightest bits? 

Make up a story about the Indians 
why they are in the picture and what 
they are doing. The artist placed them 
where they were needed to complete his 
composition. The group of ‘figures form 
a triangle with the man’s head at the 
apex. 
tongue leads our eyes directly from the 
Indians to the pioneer. 

How many animals are there, count- 
ing the one in the wagon? What are 
they doing? This tells the time of day 
as well as the soft gray shadows which 


The diagonal line of the wagon 


are part of the artist’s design. 





LET'S LOOK AT THE COVER PICTURE 
“The Old Santa Fe Trail” 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


How well the big covered wagon fills 
the space! Count the other wagons and 
observe the way they are placed. No- 
tice the two that are nearest the central 
figures. Repetition of the same shape 
creates a quality known as rhythm ‘in 
a picture. 

Filling the background are big orange- 
gold mountains through which the Santa 
Fe Trail passed. This famous overland 
route from Missouri to Mexico was used 
until the railroad came through this sec- 
tion of the country in 1880. 

Thousands of children who have nev- 
er seen the mountains and deserts of 
New Mexico wish they could travel the 
Santa Fe Trail in a car. Would you 
rather do it in a covered wagon? 


THE ARTIST 


John Young-Hunter was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1874. He studied in 
England. As a small boy he fell in love 
with the Indians he saw in Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West Show in London. 

He went to visit the Indians in Taos, 
New Mexico, more than thirty years ago 
and has stayed there ever since. In his 
beautiful studio he paints Indians for 
pleasure, but his main work is portrait 
painting. People come from far away 
to pose for him. 

The artist’s work can be seen in many 
important public and private collections 
all over the world. 
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Historic Old Fort Niagara, at the mouth 

of the river on the New York side, has 

been restored by the Oid Fort Niagara 

Association as an “International Patri- 

otie Shrine.” In the 17th, 18th. and 

19th centuries, it was occupied succes- 

sively by French, British. and American 

forces. There are a number of buildings This picture diagram shows the relative positions of special points of interest at Niagara Falls: 

(the largest being the “Casile”), bat- York Central Station. (2) American Falls (167 feet high; 1,400 feet across). (3) Luna Island. (4) 

teries, ramparts, memorials, and other Goat Island. (5) Prospect Park. (6) “Maid of the Mist” landing. (7) Clifton Incline (Canadian landing 

interesting sights. for same boat). (8) Cave of the Winds. (9) Canadian (Horseshoe) Falls (158 feet high; 2,600 feet 
acroes). (10) Table Rock Tunnels. (11) Oakes Garden Theatre. (12) Queen Victoria Park. (13) Rain- 
bow Bridge. (14) Whirlpool Rapids. (15) Great Whirlpool. (16) Spanish Aerocar. (17) Whirlpool 
Rapids Elevator. (18) Whirlpool Rapids Bridge. (19) Falls View Station. (20) “Maid of the Mis” 
Pool. (21) Searchlichts for Night Ulumination. (22) Power Houses. Farther down the river are 
Queenston Heichts with the 185-foot Brock Monument and other historic sites (on the Canadian side), 
and Old Fort Niagara (on the American side), which is described on this page. 

Island, visitors are awestruck by the volum@ 


Niagara Falls--A World Wonder 


“Belonging” to two nations—the United States In the disance is the Rainbow Bridge. 
and Canada—the Falls are enjoyed by visitors 
from every nation. Bridges across the river are 
. - 6 ” 
symbolic of the “‘undefended border. 





On Goat Island (foreground) and Lun@ 


™ 
Facing both American and Canadian Falls is the beautiful Oakes Gar- 
den Theatre—an open amphitheatre surrounded by handsome formal 
gardens. It is named for Sir Harry Oakes. who presented the site to 
Ontario's Niagara Parks Commission. At the left is the Clifton Arch, 
a memorial to “the pioneers of political freedom” in Canada. 


Pictures: Old Fort Niagara and Diagram of the Falls and Gorge, courtesy 
New York Central Railroad; Oakes Garden Theatre and Falls, courtesy 
Northern Great Lakes Area Council and Ontario Department ef Travel and 
Publicity; American Falls, courtesy New York Division of State Publicity. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD 





The Mothers Go to School 


KATHALEEN 


carten Teac Sie 


SPECIAL Invitation to the 


mothers of mv kindergarten 


children set the stage for 
My 
pal and I had discussed the need 
meeting the 
lecided that the 
should 


activities 


our first 


mecting last year. princi- 


for a with mothers 


and had first get 
together them 
the 

] 


yur dally 


acquaint 
carried on in 
We felt that 


an understanding of the program 


with 
program. 
would be a good introduction t 
individual personal conferences 

How the 


was Mmy\ 


to present program 


As it 
for me to speak before 


next consideration. 
is not casy 
idea 


a large the 


group of adults 
of standin: parents io 


before the 
about my dail 
difficult I 
kinder 
supervisor to speak for me, 
decided that I knew 
Suddenly I had a hap 
I could play the 


rive a iccture 


work seemed very 


thought of asking a rarten 
but 
alone, mi 
program 
pr 
mothers wn 


py thought 
gram with 
pe ple always understand and r 
they 


member best the things that 


actually experience, the mothers 


would truly understand if the 
took part in the activities enjove i 
Now the 
plans for the mecting seemed less 
difficult, 
really enthusiastic 
I decided to label the 


in some way to help them get ac- 


laily by their children 


and before long I was 


about them 

mothers 
quainted easily As we had re- 
cently had our kindergarten class 
taken, I 
child’s head from the picture and 


Then 


I printed the mother’s name and 


picture cut out each 


mounted it on a small card 


also the child’s name on the indi- 
vidual card. When the cards were 
completed, with a string for each 
long enough to reach around the 
they were fastened 


I thought each 


mother’s neck, 
along the wall. 


mother could select her own card 
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his 


would start informal conversation 


as she entered the room 


among them. 


Knowing the children would 


want to have something of ther 


contribute to the meeting, 
old 
saying, “an apple for teacher, 


decided 


The children were ce 


own t 
I finally thought of that trite 
and on “an apple for 
mother.” 
hghted with the 


idea. ‘They cut 


the “apples” from bright red con 
struction paper, and the stem and 
leaves from green paper 
ed “To Mother 
apple. Then each child printed 


his own name 


I print- 

from” on each 
below. 

As place cards for the mothers 

I put the apples on the chairs that 

the children in that 

I do 


arrangement for the children, as I 


had sat day 


not have a definite seating 


feel that freedom in selecting seats 


each dav makes for better social 


ljustment within the 
When the 


the 


grouy 


time for the mecting 


irrived, mothers came in 
wearing expressions of happ 
pectation. I had told the 


dren that “Mother was 


cx 
chil- 
coming to 
had 


mothers be- 


play school” and the news 


The 


they 


traveled home 


gan visiting as chose their 
such 


her 


name cards and comments 
as, “Is that 
heard 


Bobby,” 


The apple place cards were hap- 


Sharon's picture 


have so much about 


from were exchanged. 
py little reminders of the children 
had left at 
Susan’s mother found herself seat- 
ed the 
child’s special friends as did the 


who been home 


between mothers of her 


mothers of the other children in 


the class. The room was buzzing 
with conversation until the meet- 
ing began. 

I started out by directing the 
mothers’ attention to some of the 


more important aims of kinder- 








garten, which I had printed on 
the blackboard. 

1. To help the child mak 
friends. 

2. To train the child to think. 

}. To stimulate ideas. 

+. To make him creative and 
independent. 


». To make him feel that his 
work is important. 

6. To make him know that all 
effort is worth ‘while. 

To develop his general co- 

ordination. 

8. To develop the finer muscles 
of hands and fingers. 


ne 
To 


derstanding of 


him a better un- 


the 


give 
world about 
him. 
10. To increase his vocabulary 
11. To help him express him- 
self in language, art, and music 
the 


explained each one 


I read aims, 
briefly, and then re- 
marked, “I am going 
ask 


role of vour bov 


to you to 
the 


or girl, keeping in 


play 


mind the aims of the 
kindergarten on the 
blackboard 
that I can 


1 hope 


prese nt 


| Roll-Call 


VIVIAN E. 


Kindergarten Teache 


ost schools require roll call 
M at the opening of each ses- 
sion. ‘This procedure, day after 
day, becomes rather boring for a 
lively group of five-year-olds, so 
we hit upon the idea of varying 
the procedure in several ways. 
For example, we tried calling 
the names in unusual order. 
1. Calling girls’ names first. 
2. Calling boys’ names first. 
». Calling names from alpha- 
betical list first 
4. Calling names from alpha- 
betical list last 
5. Calling list from bottom to 


by names. 


by names 
top. 

lo increase the clement of sur- 
tried other 


prise, we variations, 


as calling nicknames, and 
calling full 
Mr. or Miss 


When the children showed signs 


such 


names prefixed by 


quite a favorite! 


of 


using their names in printed form. 


reading readiness, we began 

Each child answered when his 
name was pointed out on a large 
chart 


card as it was held up. 


or claimed his own name 


This led to an interest in many 


other games which .were also 


played with name cards. 


Paauilo Fl 


ementary 


the daily program in such a wav 
that you can sce the reasons back 
of my teaching.” 

The “day” began as usual with 
rest. The mothers were wonder- 


ful! 


on the tables while I sang a lulla- 


They put their heads down 
by. Then I placed the sandglass 
in front of the quietest “child.” 

Next I called the roll and asked 
that they consider themselves in- 
troduced as their pames were 
called. 

The sharing time was enjoyed 
as I asked questions concerning 
things the children had brought 
previously. “Mike, what can you 
tell us about the surprise from the 
ocean which vou brought to show 
us last week?” “Linda, we should 
like to hear about something you 
brought from vour daddy's field.” 

Then I presented 

the same drawing 

that I 
developed when w« 
the 


mother. 


lesson had 


made “apple 
for 

Free work activi- 
followed. 1 he 


mothers enthusiasti- 


ties 


cally painted on the 


Continued on page 85 


Varieties 
LAUBACH 


Sch Paau Ha 


1. Name 


cves 


( ard 


while 


Hunt. 


teacher 


Bovs 


“hides 


1 
ose 


name cards in visible locations 


around the room. At signal, boys 
hunt for own cards, returning with 
them to the group. Repeat with 
girls. 


) 


2. Choosing 


fc r 


games, and other activities by rec- 


turns music, 


ognition of name cards held up. 
3. Finding other names begin- 
ning like one card held up. 
These will suggest many other 
variations. Such devices help to 
develop an alert, interested atti- 
tude instead of an enforced. half- 
hearted attention 


to a routine 


procedure 





Living in the Kindergarten, 
by Clarice Dechent Wills and 
William H 
readable, informational book 

Desc nptions of the five- 
year-old, and his growth and 


Stegeman, is a 


development, precede a sec- 
tion on the kindergarten cur- 
rhe final chapters 
deal with parents and the 
Here is 
kindergarten 

not 


riculum 


teacher as a person 
a book that 


teachers should miss 
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Schools through the rbges 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AURELIA E. HUGGARD 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Training School, Augusta County, Virginia 


} (pe you ever wondered why 

have schools? Have 
schools always been just as they 
are 


we 


Are schools the same 
in all countries? 


now? 
Do you know all 
about our own schools? Why are 
These and 
many other questions were the 
motivation for a unit on the his- 
tory of schools that was carried 
out in my sixth grade. 


schools necessary? 


INTRODUCTION 


You have learned that the ear- 
liest men on earth lived 
much as did the animals by which 
they were surrounded. You know 
that man had a brain superior to 
By making 
use of his superior brain, man 


very 


that of the animals. 


soon progressed far. beyond his 
animal neighbors. Man learned 
that he could advance much more 
rapidly by passing on what he 
learned from father to son. For 
a long time, this was done within 
Out of this home 
teaching crew schools for training 
the the 
the past. Through the centuries, 


the family unit. 


young in knowledge of 


schools have varied just as the 
people and customs varied. In 
this unit, we shall first study the 
schools in the earliest-known civ- 
continue through 


ilizations and 


schools such as we have in our 


country today. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. To gain a general knowledge 
of the history of schools. 
B. To discover what schools in 
other lands are like today and to 
understand their differences. 

“C. To develop an appreciation 
for schools that differ from ours. 
D. To learn how different types 
of schools originated. 

E. To develop an appreciation 
for the schools we have today as 
compared to those of the past. 

F. To develop an understanding 
of state and local school systems. 
G. To become better acquainted 
with our own school. 

H. To understand that each gen- 
eration is expected to add its con- 
tribution to the gifts of the past. 


DEVELOPMENT 


A. Finding information.—As ref- 
erence material for this unit, films, 
newspaper and magazine articles, 
as well as books, were utilized. A 


bibliography of the books that 
were used is included at the end 
of the unit. “Our Schools,” an 
illustrated unit, may be obtained 
from F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N.Y. 

B. Using the information. 

1. Pupils may be divided into 
groups, with each group studying 
one section of the outline. 

2. Pupils may work on an indi- 
vidual basis, each finding answers 
to one group of questions. 

3. Oral or written reports may be 
made to the class. 

4. Pupils may dramatize scenes 
from different types of schools. 
5. Articles 
be constructed or 


SC hor Is 
collected 


used in early 
may 
and arranged in an exhibit. 

6. As a culminating activity, pu- 
pils may develop plays, write orig- 
inal poems, learn and compose 
songs about school davs, and or- 


ganize them all into a program. 


STUDY OUTLINE 


A. Schools in early civilizations. 
1. Ancient Egypt was one of the 
cradles of our modern western 
civilization. 


a) Who 
in ancient Egypt? 


the s« hoc ils 
Boys 


b) What was taught in them? 


attended 


Reading, writing, arithmetic 
2. The development of a written 
language and the making of 
books have had the greatest ef- 
fect on education. 

a) Trace the development of 
writing from the early Egyptian 
hieroglyphics to the formation of 
the alphabet we use today. 

b) Name the material on 
which each kind of writing was 
done. 

c¢) What is a scroll? 
model of one. 

d) Who were the first people 
to make paper? (The Chinese) 

¢) Before paper and printing 
were invented, how were books 
made? (Written by hand on 
scrolls of papyrus or vellum) 

3. In the Greek and Roman civ- 
ilizations, there was great stress 


Make a 


on building strong bodies. 

a) How long was a school day 
in Rome? (From sunrise until 
dark) 

6) What things were found in 
a Roman schoolroom? 

c) How were boys trained to 
endure hardships? 


d) What training was given 
girls and where did they receive 
it? (They were taught spinning, 
weaving, dancing, and poetry by 
their mothers. ) 

4. The ancient Greek and Roman 
schools were designed to meet the 
needs of that day just as ours are 
designed to meet our needs. 

B. Schools of Europe. 

1. During the period in history 
known as the Dark Ages, educa- 
tion was retarded in Europe. 

a) How was education kept 
alive during the Dark Ages? 

Monks taught neighborhood 
boys to read and write. 

b) How did the 


system of France 


educational 
get its start? 


Charlemagne organized many 
schools during his reign.) 

c) What contribution to edu- 
make to 
He print- 


movable 


cation did Gutenberg 


educational progress? 
ed the first book with 
type. ) 

d) What has 


done to reduce illiteracy in Rus- 


Communism 
sia? (Nearly evervone of school 
age attends school.) 

2. Schools’ of 
countries today resemble ours in 


most European 


two respects. 


a) They are tax-supported. 

6) Attendance is compulsory. 
3. If there is a displaced person 
from a European country living 
near your school, perhaps he will 
describe the schools in the coun- 
try from which he comes. 
C. The early American schools.- 
Colonial American schools were 
founded as soon as the colonists 
had built homes. 
1. Why did the schools in the 
South differ from the village 
schools in New England? 
2. Describe a dame school. 
3. Where did the names district 
school and little red schoolhouse 
originate? 
4. What was the difference be- 
tween a winter school and a 
summer school? 
5. Describe the buildings and 
equipment in colonial schools. 
6. What were the chief subjects 
taught in the schools of 
America? Why was the curricu- 
lum so limited? 
7. What was a blab school? 
8. How were teachers paid in the 
early days? 
9. For whom were the first mis- 


early 


sion schools started? 
10. Why could 
public schools be called “free”? 
11. Where and when was the first 
free school opened? 


these first 
> 


not 


12. What provisions were made 
for the children of the poor? 
13. Why 
given girls? 

14. What was a hornbook? A 
New England primer? A sam- 
Continued on page 74) 


was so little schooling 


pler? 





to learn. 
the other one. 


shown. 


the cutout section. 





A READING DIAL 


WILLIAM VALENTINE 


Make two dials, one like each of the two 
above; and cut them out. On the right-hand 
dial, print words that a child has found difficult 
Place the dial with the tab on top of 
(See drawing at right.) 

Insert a finger through the center hole as 
Rotate the top dial so that one 
word at a time comes into view through 
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Getting Ready 
for Winter 
MARIAN KENNEDY 


cold, day in 


Peter was sitting 


T WAS a 
November. 


gray 


on his front doorstep, dressed in 
his warm red sweater and his red 
knitted cap. He was watching 
Daddy put on 
their house. 

“Why do we have storm win- 
dows, Daddy?” asked Peter. 

“Because winter will soon be 
here,” said Daddy, “‘and then the 
cold winds will blow but they 
can’t get in our house when we 
have storm windows to help keep 
us cosy and warm.” 

“Oh,” said Peter. Just then 
he saw something gray and furry 


storm windows 


under the oak tree on the lawh. 

“See, Daddy!” he said. “There 
is Mr. Squirrel picking up acorns. 
But he isn’t eating them!” 

“No,” said Daddy. “Now just 
watch where he goes.” 

Peter still. He saw 
Mr. Squirrel scamper up the oak 
tree and disappear into a hole in 
the trunk, with an acorn stuffed 


Sat very 


in each cheek. 

“He is hiding the acorns in his 
house,” said Daddy. “Then when 
winter comes and there is snow 
on the ground, he will have plen- 
ty to eat.” 

“Oh,” said Peter. He got up 
and walked across the lawn to the 
house next door. Mr. Simms was 
raking old dead leaves into a pile 
in his garden 

“Hello, Mr. Simms. What are 
you doing?” asked Peter. 

“Well,” said Mr. Simms, “do 
you remember the red and yellow 
and purple tulips that were grow- 
ing here last spring? The tulip 
bulbs sleep in the ground all win- 
ter. and I am covering their bed 
with leaves so they won't be too 
cold this winter.” 

“Oh,” said Peter. He 
back to his own house and went 


went 


in the back door 

“Mother,” he called. 

“I’m upstairs,” Mother called. 

Peter ran upstairs. Mother was 
taking clothes out of the closet in 
the hall. She had Daddy's brown 
overcoat and her blue winter coat 
with the fur collar, and Peter's 
green plaid snowsuit over her arm 
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“What are you doing?” Peter 
asked his mother. 

“I'm getting out 
things that I put away last 
spring,” said Mother. “The wind 
is very cold today, and soon we 


our winter 


will be needing our warmest 
clothes.” 

“Everybody is getting ready for 
winter today,” exclaimed Peter. 
“Daddy is putting on the storm 
windows to keep our house cosy. 
Mister Squirrel is hiding nuts so 
he won't be hungry when snow 
comes. Mr. Simms is making a 
blanket of leaves to keep his red 
and purple tulips 
warm. And you are getting out 
our winter clothes. What can / 
do to get ready for winter?” 

Mother smiled. “I just put a 
big box in your room,” she said. 
“It is something for you that I 
You may 


and _ yellow 


bought the other day. 
open it.” 

Peter ran into his room. 
on the floor was a box almost as 
He took his 
scissors and cut the cord that was 
around the box. He took off the 
cover and lifted the tissue paper. 
And there was a beautiful yellow 
blanket, all soft and warm and 
yellow as sunshine. 

“Oh, Mother,” 
“Is it really for me?” 

“Yes,” laughed Mother. “T'll 
help you (Continued on page 74) 


There 


big as Peter himself. 


called Peter 


Susan Eats in 
a Restaurant 


BERNIECE VAN DUSEN 


UNT SUE was going to take 
A Susan to a restaurant for 
lunch. Aunt Sue ate in a restau- 
rant every day. Susan always ate 
at home with her father and 
mother Mary. But 
Susan was not home on the farm 
now. She was in New York City 
visiting Aunt Sue. 

“R-E-S-T-” Susan spelled the 
big letters on the shining glass 
window. “That spells rest. U-R- 
means your,” Susan smiled at the 
joke. “A-N-T spells Aunt,” Susan 
“Are you tired, Aunt 


and sister 


finished. 
Sue?” 
Aunt Sue always appreciated 
Susan’s jokes. She laughed now. 
“Yes, vour Aunt Sue needs rest. 
So we'll just find some chairs and 


November 1950 


sit down.” Aunt Sue pushed the 
door open and let Susan walk 
ahead. Then Aunt Sue walked 
toward a table by the front win- 
dow. Susan followed, looking at all 
the people seated at little tables. 

Aunt Sue pulled out a maple 
hair for her little blond niece be- 
fore she seated herself opposite. 
A red-headed girl in a blue dress 
and a white cap and apron came 
toward them. 

“Why is that girl wearing an 
apron and that cute little cap?” 
Susan wanted to know. 

“She is a waitress,” Aunt Sue 
“She will bring us some- 
thing nice to eat.” 

The waitress gave them each a 


said. 


menu and a glass of water with 
an ice cube in it. She brought two 
napkins and some silver. Then 
she took a little pad and pencil 
out of her apron pocket. 

“Will you have soup or tomato 
juice?” she asked. 

“I'd like soup, please,” Aunt 
Sue said. “What will you have, 
Susan?” 

“I'd like tomato juice, please,” 
Susan told the waitress. 

“And The 


held her pad and pencil ready to 


now waitress 
write. 

Susan sighed. It was hard to 
decide. 

“How would you like to have a 
poached egg on toast?’ Aunt Sue 
asked. 

Susan turned to the waitress, 
“Can you make toast?” she asked 
politely. 

“Yes.” The girl smiled. 

“T like it nice and light brown,” 
Susan told her, “not burned.” 

“All right,” the waitress said. 
“You shall have nice light-brown 
toast, not burned at all, and a 
poached egg on it, Little Lady.” 

Aunt Sue ordered coffee. 

“Can you fix chocolate milk?” 
inquired Susan. 

The girl's yellow pencil flew 
over the pad as she gave a nod 
that meant yes. 

While she ate her lunch, Susan 
watched the red-headed girl and 
food on 
trays back and forth through the 
swinging doors that led to the 
kitchen. When they had finished, 
the waitress took their dishes away 


other waitresses carry 


and brought their dessert. Susan 
had ice cream and Aunt Sue had 
a pear. 


When they got up to leave, 
Susan saw Aunt Sue put a quar- 
ter under her plate. So the little 
girl opened her purse and took out 
something which she put under 
her plate. 

After Susan got outside she 
looked back through the big win- 
at the red-headed waitress. 
“I gave her my shiny good luck 


dow 


penny,” she told Aunt Sue. “I 
guess she liked it, too. She blew 
me a kiss.” Susan skipped to 
catch up to Aunt Sue and take 
hold of her hand. “I like to eat 
in restaurants, Aunt Sue,” Susan 
announced firmly. 


The Frolic of 
the Book Elves 


MAE M. VANDER BOOM 


-Ho!” cried a piping voice. 
H “Time to go to work!” 
Over the top of a row of books 
on the very highest shelf in the 
Children’s Library, appeared an 
elf. He stood for a moment, in 
a beam of moonlight from a high 
window, stretching and yawning. 
Then, with a shout, down he slid 
and hopped to the floor. 
“Wake up, sleepyheads!” 


cried. 


he 
“The sooner our work is 
done, the sooner we can have our 
fun!” 

Over the books on the topmost 
shelves appeared dozens of tiny 
elfin figures, yawning and rub- 
bing their eyes. Down they all 
slid and hopped to the floor. 

They wore gay little suits that 
looked like the backs of bright 
books trimmed with gold and sil- 
ver, and with colored threads in 
designs of sailing boats, windmills, 
reindeer, and many other inter- 
And what odd 
things these little creatures car- 
ried! Pots of glue! Tiny scis- 
Buckets of 


esting objects. 


sors! Paintbrushes! 
soapy water! 

One of the elfin band was do- 
ing handsprings down the center 
of a long table when the leader 
who had awakened them all, and 
whose name was Spinner, cried, 
“Not yet, Twink, my lad! There 
is work to be done! Every elf to 
his task! Later we shall have our 
revels, I promise you!” 

The elves scurried to the book 
shelves their work. 


and began 
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Out came the books, to be laid on 
the floor, opened, and examined, 
page by page. Each worker had 
his own share of books. 
“Where is Bambi?” 
Twink. 
Bambi!” 
“Here’s Bambi on the wrong 
“One 
page is almost torn out! How can 


screamed 
“I always take care of 


shelf!” cried another voice. 


anyone be so cruel to gentle little 
Bambi? Let me help you, Twink.” 
upon the 
Bambi, to be opened wide where 
the loose page showed. Thimble- 


Down floor went 


Top fitted the loose page into its 
place and held it 
Twink brushed glue from his lit- 
tle pot along the edge. 

“Poor Bambi!” he said. “Last 
night he was sticky with taffy and 
I had to wash him hard. 
Thank you, Thimble.” 

“Well!” exclaimed 
“Just look at 
A dozen pages with turned-down 
Help me to smooth out 


there while 


very 


Thimble. 


Crusoe! 


Robinson 
corners! 
the creases, please!” 

In one corner of the room sev- 
eral elves were working on a large 
book whose cover had been torn 
loose from its pages. 

“Dear me! Dear me!” 
firefly who had been called in to 


cried a 


give extra light for this difficult 
bit of work. “What cruel crea- 
tures the children must be! And 
I thought they liked books!” 

“T think they do not mean to 
the books they like 
well,” observed a gentle little elf 
“One day when I couldn’t sleep 
because Midgie Mouse was nib- 


destroy so 


bling so loudly on a crumb she 
had found in the Red Fairy Book, 
I peeped down at the children 
‘They seemed to be in such a hur- 
ry to take the books off the shelves 
and to put them back on the 
shelves that they often dropped 
the very nicest ones. Dropping to 
the floor certainly shakes 
book’s insides!” 

“Oh, me! Oh, my 
a weary voice. “I'm so tired of 
I had to paint 
new covers for Treasure 
and Red Ridinghood. The old 
ones were daubed with frosting.” 

Finally, after many hours 
work, all the books, 
whole, stood neatly on the shelves 
How bright they looked! 

The had come for 


up a 


groaned 


finger smudges! 
Snou 


clean and 


time 


got the hard work and the weari 


of 


the 
elves to have their fun. They for- 


ness as they played leapfrog on 
the center tables, hide-and-seek 
among the books, and “catcher” 
around the ink bottles, the calen- 
dar, and the clock on the desk. 
Midgie Mouse came out of the 
wastebasket to watch them, and 
dozens of fireflies, hearing the jol- 
ly shouts, flew in at the windows 
and flashed their lanterns as they 
joined in the fun. 

Then the moonlight grew pale! 
Out of the window flew the fire- 
flies! Into her dark hole scur- 
ried Midgie Mouse! Back to their 
little homes behind the books on 
the highest shelves, scrambled the 
elves, weary from work and play! 


a 
Here, Turkey, 
Turkey! 
RUTH COMMAGERE 
P’ TER BRANDON, his father, and 
their Thanksgiving turkey 
were all driving home. The live 


turkey, they had 
bought, was in a box in the back 


which just 
of the station wagon 

Such a noise as the turkey was 
“Gobble, gobble, gob- 
He did like 


an automobile. 


making! 
ble!’ 
riding in 


he said. not 
Suddenly something happened! 


The box that held the turkey 


tipped over on the seat when the 
The turkey 


car turned a corner. 


said, “Gobble, gobble, gobble,” 
even louder than before. Just as 
Peter turned to look in the back 
of the station wagon, the turkey 
jumped and fluttered out of the 
box that had fallen open. Then 
he flopped out of the car window, 
and down to the ground. 

“Stop, Dad, stop!” cried Peter. 
“The turkey just got out!” 

Mr. Brandon stopped the car as 
quickly as he could. Peter and 
his father opened the station wag- 
on doors and jumped out. 

“Hurry, Peter,” said his father. 
“We will have to catch him before 
he runs away.” 

The turkey.was fluttering away 
along the ground and Peter and 
his father ran after him. 

“Every time we start running 
after him, he gets more fright- 
ened and goes farther away!” 
said Mr. Brandon. 

“Maybe if we creep up on him 
slowly, we can catch him,” sug- 
gested Peter. So Mr. Brandon 
crept up slowly toward the tur- 
key, but that did not work cither, 
for the turkey just kept hopping 
away from them as fast as he 
could. 

“Oh, Dad, if we don’t catch 
him soon he will be so far away 
that we can never get him.” 

“Yes, I know,” Mr. Brandon 
agreed. 

Then they heard a noise behind 
them. They turned to see what 
it was and there was a little dog. 
He was barking and wagging his 
tail in a friendly, playful way. 

“That dog will frighten the tur- 
key more than ever,” said Peter's 
father. 

“Come here, little doggy,”’ said 
Peter, trying to catch him. The 


dog paid no attention to him. In- 
stead, he ran toward the turkey. 
“Please, please, leave our turkey 
alone,” begged Peter. 

The dog stopped running and 
began creeping very slowly and 
quietly up to the turkey. 

“Maybe the dog can catch the 
turkey, Dad,” said Peter softly. 

“I hope so. We will watch and 
see,” answered Mr. Brandon. 

Suddenly the little dog pounced 
on the turkey. He caught him by 
a wing and held him while the 
turkey fluttered his other wing and 
tried to get away. He made a 
great deal of noise squawking and 
gobbling, but the little dog held 
the turkey tightly. Peter's father 
hurried over and picked the big 
turkey up in his arms. 

“What luck!” Mr. 
exclaimed. 

“T should say so!” agreed Peter. 
He stooped down to pat the dog’s 
head. “You were a good dog to 
save our turkey for us. He would 
have run away for sure and we 


Brandon 


would never have caught him if 
you had not come along.” 

Peter suddenly looked at his 
father. “Dad,” he said, “do you 
think we could take this little dog 
home?” 

“Maybe we He did 
catch our turkey for us, and he 
looks rather lost out here. I'll tell 
you what we could do. We could 
take him home and keep him 
try to find out who ‘he 
Maybe we can find 
his father 


could. 


while we 
belongs to. 
his master for him,” 
suggested. 

“Oh, yes, let’s do that,” agreed 
Peter. 

So Peter's father put the tur- 
key back in (Continued on page 85) 
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The Gold Bird Cage 


DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


LUMP, clump, clump went the mule 
and the water buffalo, as_ they 
dragged the heavy Chinese cart along the 


bump, 
bump went the cart, as it kept slipping in 


road toward Peiping. Bump, 
and out of the deep ruts worn by the 
wheels which had been passing that way 
for more years than vou could ever count. 


the cart jerked, Mr. Lew 
moved this way and Mrs. Lew moved that, 


Every time 
hoping to find some softer place to sit. 
But Lew Ging and his sister Lew Chee 
did not even notice the jolting. This was 
their first trip to Peiping, and they were 
too busy looking at all the strange things 
along the 


I he 


and 


way 

road twisted between green fields 
tiny villages of straw-thatched mud 
houses. Then it ran along the river bank, 


and they could see the crowds of boats 


that went up and down the stream—boats 
with eyes painted on their prows and chil- 
dren playing about the decks 

ind girls live in the boats 


said Mrs. Lew. “Many of 
on dry land.” 


“The “ bovs 
all the tin c. 
them have never been 

They left the river behind and came in- 
to the city Then Chee 


Ging be so excited they almost tum- 


Lew and Lew 
ime 


bled out of 


thing at once. 


the cart, trving to see every- 

There were rickshaw men trotting along 
pulling little carnages with peopl riding 
in them. There were wheelbarrow push- 
ers twisting their way through the crowd. 


And 


over their shoulders, from which bunches 


there were food sellers with poles 
of fruits and vegetables were hanging. 
They came to a street filled with tiny 
shops. It looked as if one could buy any- 
thing in the world there, from straw shoes 
to fine gold jewelry. 
“Father, please let us stop here to spend 


our money,” begged Lew Chee. 


Wy" 


v 


Tl 
vin, 


= 


“Please! Please, let us!’ echoed Lew 
Ging. 
Their father for a 


“You may spend your copper coins in the 


thought moment. 
shops, while your mother and I go on to 
the market at the end of the street,” he 
said. “Later, you may mect us there.” 
So Lew Ging and Lew Chee hopped 
down from the cart and set out to spend 
their But there 
that they 
decide which they wanted most 


copper coms. were so 
could not 


a kite, a 


many things to buy 
paper fish, or a big bag of candy. 

Then Lew Chee saw a man carrving a 
little yellow bird in a gold cage with a 
red silk tassel. (Chinese people often take 
their birds along when they go walking. 

“Why not get a cage for our own pet 
bird?” she asked. 

“Yes, let’s do!” 
fine gold cage, just like that, with a red 
silk tassel.” 

So they asked the 


could find the bird-cage shops. 


agreed Lew Ging, “a 


man where they 


“You must go through the place of the 


flower sellers,” he said. ‘Turn down this 
side street.” 


The 


street until they came to a group of shops 


children walked on down the side 
filled with purple-and-white iris and pink 
And a little 


shops. 


cherry blossoms. farther on, 
the They 
went into one shop after another, but they 


they found bird-cage 
were almost at the end of the street before 
they found one which had just the kind of 
cage thev wanted, a gold.one with a red 
silk tassel. 

But 


their 


offered the merchant 
shook 


“That cage is worth twice as much money 
“Take this bam- 


when they 


copper coins, he his head 


as you have, : he said. 
boo one which does not cost so much.” 
The children did not want a bamboo 


cage. So they went out into the street 
again. 

“There are no more bird-cage shops!” 
said Lew Ging sadly. 

“Perhaps we can find some if we go 


around this corner,” said Lew Chee. 





STORIE 


But instead of more shops, they found 
an open field. 

Never before had they seen such a 
place. It was all filled with birds. Their 
owners had brought them there for an 
airing. Some were hopping about on the 
Others 
for 


ground or flying through the air. 
were catching big seeds tossed up 
them to enjoy. 

Lew Ging and Lew Chee watched un- 
til it was almost time to go to meet their 
father and mother. Then they crossed the 
field, went around the corner, and into the 
street of the bird-cagc shops. 

They had gone only a few steps down 
that street when they heard a low chirp- 
ing: A little bird was huddled against a 
wall. 

“Poor little bird!” said Lew Chee. “It 
has flown away from the field and cannot 
find its way back.” 

She stooped down and the bird came 
hopping toward her and let her lift it 
up in her hands. 

“We 
the owner,” 


Near the 


nan 


must take it back, and try to find 
said Lew Ging. 

edge of the field, thev saw a 
and 


look- 


holding an empty bird cage 


walking around slowly, as though 
ing tor something. 

“Is this your bird?” asked Lew Chee 
politely. 

The man nodded. He whistled, and 


bird flew to Continued m page 85) 


the 
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Witch of the Woods 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


O N AN afternoon in late November, Nancy Rogers 


and her friend Barbara Huston were on their 


way home from the Parkside School which they at- 


tended. They were both sixth-graders. 


When they came to the bridge which spanned Ten 


Mile Creek, the girls stopped and looked down into 
the water and the bottom land through which it ran. 
They always stopped during their walks to and from 
school, in this remote part of the city’s largest park. 
Their teacher was often with them, and she taught 


the names of bushes, and 
grew in this area. 
“Barbara,” 


and see whether there 


them trees, 


tree which had so many green burrs on the top when 


we were here last.” 


“We 


“Tt will only take a minute,” 
we can walk faster the rest of the way.” 


Holding on to small bushes that grew on the em- 
bankment, the two girls scrambled down the steep 


flowers 


said Nancy, “let's slide down this bank 
are any walnuts left in that big 


ll,’ Barbara looked doubtful, “Mother told 
me to come straight home from school tonight.” 
urged Nancy, “and 


that 





sides and soon were in the bottom land headed for the 


walnut tree. They found a few nuts scattered around, 


but apparently the squirrels had been ahead of them. 











Although it was late in the season, the weather was 
not very cold. After wandering about to examine the 
underbrush for any interesting wildings, the sharp 
crack of what to them seemed like a small pistol shot, 
brought the girls to a standstill, Then “Crack! 
Crack! Crack!” came the explosions. Nancy was 
struck just below an eye while Barbara felt something 
hit her hand. The girls shrieked. 

“Oh! Oh! There’s someone hiding behind that 
bush, I think,” said Nancy. 

“Crackety-crack-crack” came the noise again. With 
one accord the girls ran toward the bridge as fast 
as they could go. F 

You may be sure no time was wasted getting away. 
They burst into Nancy’s home together, pouring out 
the exciting story of the pistol shots. 

“Let me see, Nancy,” said her mother. Nancy was 


holding a handkerchief over her (Continued on page 89) 


Star Rider 


JANE T. BOTSFORD 


UDY ran out of the front door and down the walk. 
“Oh, I'll be too late,” she said to herself. “*“My 
alarm clock would have to this morning ,to 


choose 


stop running!” 

This was the Saturday morning Judy had been 
waiting for, because today the girls were to sign up 
for the horses they wished to ride in the annual hors« 
show. Judy hoped to sign for Silver Star, because if 


she could ride him, she would have an excellent 
chance to win a prize in the horsemanship class. Win- 
ning meant everything to Judy, for her father had 

promised to buy her a horse of her very 
own as soon as she could ride well enough. 
If she could only win a prize, that would 
prove she rode well. 

Judy burst into the riding-club office, 
but she stopped suddenly when she saw 
Jean Robbins talking to Mr. Avery, the 
instructor. 


thrilled, 


riding 

“I'm so Mr. Avery!” Jean 
was saying. 

Judy's heart sank. Had Jean Robbins 
signed for Silver Star? 

“Oh, hi, Judy,” said Jean, twirling her 
riding crop in the air and turning to greet 
Judy. I've al- 
ready signed.” 

Judy 
Silver 
fully. 

“Yes, I did. First here, 
you know. See you in the ring, Judy,” 
Jean remarked casually, as she left the 


“Come on and sign up 


didn’t ‘sign for 
she asked hope- 


“You 


you?” 


gulped. 
Star, did 


first served, 


office. 

Judy walked over to the wide window 
overlooking the riding ring. Well, that 
was that. There wasn’t a chance to win 
now, not on the horses that were left. 

“Are you going to sign now, Judy?” 
Mr. Avery asked. 

Judy turned from the window. 

She looked down at her feet. 


“No, 


same horse, 


“Besides, 


“Everyone can’t ride the 
Judy,” Mr. Avery said quietly. 
Silver Star isn’t the only horse.” 

Judy turned toward the window again. 
“Just look at Jean out there. I could 
never win over her unless I could ride 
Silver Star.” 
the im- 


portant thing,” said (Continued on page 71) 


“Winning isn’t always most 


The Thanksgiving Game 


ELIZABETH F. NOON 


HERE were no two towns in all of 

New England that were greater foot- 
ball rivals than Alden and Oxford. Prac- 
everybody in both communities 
turned out to see the teams play. 


The final game was always played on 


tically 


Thanksgiving morning at eleven o'clock. 
One year it was held in Alden and the 
next in Oxford. Since the two towns were 
very close together it was easy to fill both 
the cheering 
spectators. 

Jimmy Boyer had a special interest in 
this Thanksgiving game. Although he 
was only in sixth grade, he was the water 
boy for the high-school team. 

Each year all the boys who were inter- 
ested in being the water boy reported to 
the coach at the beginning of the season. 


sides of grandstand with 
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He. would let them stay around and help 
out at practice for.about a week.. Then 
he would select three or four of them and 
let the team choose the boy they wanted. 

Jimmy’s brother was captain of the 
Alden football team, but all the boys 
agreed that that was not the reason why 
Jimmy had been chosen. He had worked 
harder and longer than any of the other 
candidates. 

The Wednesday afternoon before the 
football garne was cold and gray. Coach 
Bricker put the boys through all the last- 
minute plays. The team had a lot of pep. 
It was so cold that the boys needed to 
play hard to keep warm. Jimmy was on 
his tocs, too, He had parkas ready so any 
boy could put one on as soon as he came 
off the field. 

As he and his brother walked home for 
dinner, Jimmy asked Sam about their 
chances of winning against Oxford. 

“IT sure hope we can win,” replied Sam. 
“Oxford has beaten us for the last two 
years. They've won more games than 
we have this year, too,” he added. “But 
just the same I think we have a pretty 
good chance.” 

“I hope so,” said Jimmy excitedly. “In 
all the years that Oxford and Alden have 
been playing no one team has ever won 
for three years in a row, so no team has 
ever got the big silver cup to keep per- 
manently. If Oxford would beat us to- 
morrow that would spoil the record.” 

When Jimmy and Sam got home 
their mother told Jimmy that Aunt Sally 
had called and that he was to call her. 
Aunt Sally and Uncle Ben were Jimmy's 
favorite relatives. ‘They lived in Oxford 
just across the town line. 

“Ask them whether they are coming to 
the game,” said Sam. 

“You don't need to,” replied his moth- 
er. “Aunt Sally told me that they would 
be there.” 

When Jimmy called, Uncle Ben an- 
swered the’ phone. He told Jimmy that 
Oxford was going to win for sure. But 
Jimmy said they didn’t have a chance. 

Then Aunt Sally came to the phone 
and said she had a favor to ask Jimmy. 
The town of Oxford was supporting a 
group of eight families of displaced per- 
The men worked at a lumbering 
The community 


sons. 
camp near the town. 
was going to give these people a real 
Thanksgiving dinner at the towy hall 
right after the football game. 

Aunt Sally had promised to help get 
the food ready that night and Uncle Ben 
was going to work with the other men 
putting up tables and setting them. 

She wanted to know whether Jimmy 
could come over to their apartment and 
act as a baby-sitter. “You'll want to 
rest up for the big game anyway,” she 


said, “and you can (Continued on page 73 
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IT HAPPENED IN NOVEMBER 
TE JUNNEL 


CHARLES P BECK 





/ HREE ENGINEERS IN TURN DIRECTED THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE HOLLAND TUNNEL BETWEEN THE YEARS 1920 AND 1927. 
UPON COMPLETION, IT WAS NAMED FOR THE ONE WHO BEGAN 
THE WORK, CLIFFORD M. HOLLAND. HE DIED IN 1924. 





@) PHE TUNNELING IS DONE IN CHAMBERS FILLED WITH 
COMPRESSED AIR. IT TAKES A LONG TIME FOR THE 
MEN TO COME OUT BECAUSE THE AIR PRESSURE MUST 
BE DECREASED VERY SLOWLY, TO BRING THEIR BLOOD 

> PRESSURE BACK TO NORMAL. 

















© GACH TUBE HAS A ROADWAY TWENTY FEET WIDE 
WITH TWO TRAFFIC LANES. 
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7 He TWO TUBES OF THE HOLLAND TUNNEL GO UNDER THE 
HUDSON RIVER TO CONNECT NEW YORK CITY AND JERSEY CITY. 


== 


ew i 




















TP HE HOLLAND TUNNEL WAS OPENED TO TRAFFIC 
ON NOVEMBER /2, 1927. IT BECAME A MODEL FOR 
OTHER UNDER-WATER TUNNELS THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 
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Girls and Boys 





GUESS THE PETS 


Ida M. Pardue 





Fill in each space with the name 
of a pet to finish the rhymes. 
“If I could choose just any pet, 
I'd have a horse,”’ said Violet. 
*"Not me!” said cousin Daniel. 
*"Now I should choose a c 

s 
*“My choice, instead,” laughed Betty 


Jo, 
“Would be a noisy, talking cr - -.” 
“Guess I’m different,” said brother 
Sam, 
“But I long for a baby - - - -. 
Ellen said, “If I had my wish, 
I would own some fancy - - - -. 
“They’re far too quiet,” spoke up 
Dolly. 
“TI would like a talking 
“As for me,” said little Tony, 
“How Id like a spotted - - - -!” 
“If I could choose,” said sister Pat, 
“I would pick a purring - - -.” 


” 


” 





WHERE DID THEY SIT? 


Edna Staples 





. Little Miss Muffet sat on a 


5. Humpty Dumpty sat on a 





A THANKSGIVING HUNT 


Jean C. Rice 





Before your friends and relatives 
visit you on Thanksgiving, cut out 
some leaves, turkeys, pumpkins, 
nuts, Indians, Pilgrims, and other 
Thanksgiving objects, ard hide 
them. When it is time to play the 
game, have everyone start at once, 
and allow them six minutes to go 
hunting. At the signal to stop, have 
the players score their catches by 
giving each pumpkin a score of 2, 
a Pilgrim 5, Indian 3, leaf 1, turkey 
4, and so on. The player with the 
highest score wins. 


A THANK PUZZLE 


Camilla Walch Wilson 





WISHBONE LAPEL PIN 


Harry J. Miller 





| $k 


Part of a tree 

A piece of boy’s clothing 

It goes on tracks. 

Something that isn’t right 
some water. 





Scrape and wash three small 
wishbones. When they are thor- 
oughly dry, coat them with bright 
fingernail polish or glossy enamel. 
Tie a bow of ribbon to one bone, 
making the e: ds of the ribbon dif- 
ferent lengths. Tie another wish- 
bone to each end of the ribbon. Sew 
a tiny safety pin to the back of the 
bow for pinning to your coat. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 
in This Pilgrim Scene 


There are at least ten mistakes in this picture. Can you find them all? 


\! 
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APPLE CANDLESTICKS 
Joseph C. Salak 


A “ROLL-BACK” 


Jesse M. Araneta 


A “MAYFLOWER” DECORATION 


Jean C. Rice 





You can make apple candlesticks 
to decorate the Thanksgiving table 
at home. First polish red or yellow 
apples to a high gloss. Then scoop 
out the top and put a can- 
dle in the opening. Make 
sure the candle fits snugly 
and does not tip. ‘ 

The apples can also be 
carved to represent a face 
by cutting eyes, nose, and 
mouth deeply. Place each 
apple on a bed of autumn 
leaves. If you use 
crab apples and the = 
little birthday-size 
candles, there could qd A Db 
be one at each per- Yew 
son’s place for an 
attractive favor. 











ORANGE-SKIN CANOE 
Ruth Libbey 





.<\_ 








Cut a piece of orange skin in the 
shape of a rectangle. Fold it length- 
wise, pinch the ends together, and 
wrap an elastic band around each 
end several times. Cut out a seat 
and place it in the middle of the 
canoe. 

You might want to cut out a tiny 
paper doll and a paddle. This canoe 
will float in a pan of water. If you 
want to make a larger canoe, use a 
grapefruit skin instead of orange. 


To make this interesting toy you 
will need a tin can with a removable 
top, a rubber band, and a small 
weight, such as a heavy nut or bolt. 
Make two small holes about an inch 
apart in both top and bottom of the 
can. Cut the rubber band, thread 
it through the four holes, and tie the 
ends together as in the diagram. 
Tie the weight to the center of the 
rubber band, being careful that it 
does not swing against the sides of 
the can. Now roll the can several 
feet away from you along the floor 
and watch it come straight back to 
your hand. 

You can decorate your can if you 
want to. Paste a piece of bright 
paper around the can and circular 
pieces over the ends. 





A NUMBER TRICK 


Mary Elizabeth Scott 





Can you do this trick? 
999 
a 
i a 
Cross out all but three of the above 
numbers so that the three remain- 
ing add up to 20. 


YOU CAN DRAW A TURKEY 
Edith M. Powell 


FA 
We can all make a backward S 
And draw some circles, too, I guess. 
Now be sure the tail is spread far 


out; 
Then add some feet to strut about. 
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Make eye and beak and feathers fine 
By adding here and there a line; 
Now draw his neck and then his 


wing. 
Soon we'll have the finished thing. 
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This “Mayflower” is a unique 
centerpiece for your table at home 
or for the reading table at school. 
Use a small squash for the body of 
the ship. Make the sails out of 
white paper with smooth twigs 
stuck in the squash for the rigging. 
Crush some blue crepe paper around 
the squash for water. Find a 
smooth stone for Plymouth Rock. 





CHOOSE THE RIGHT ANSWER 


Ethel Hulslander 





1. Snow White was the name of a 
(lovely young girl, mother deer, 
winter scene). 

2. The Mother Goose character 
who ate curds and whey was (Little 
Jack Horner, Mistress Mary, Little 
Miss Muffet). 

3. A boy of wood was (Peter Pan, 
Br’er Rabbit, Pinocchio). 


But what is this seen lying here? 
A chopping block and ax, I fear. 
In order that we can be fed 

This poor bird must lose his head. 
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THE SCIENCE CORNER 
Gladys Liljenberg 


LETS PLAY JACK FROST 


Have you seen frost on your win- 
dowpanes, on the flowers, or on the 
ground on cold mornings? The 
temperature of the air near the 
ground has dropped below freezing 
and the water vapor has turned in- 
to tiny particles of ice, which make 
a thick white coating everywhere. 
When frost forms on the window- 
panes it makes beautiful pictures. 
You can make frost yourself by do- 
ing these easy experiments. 

For the first experiment, place 
some ice cubes between pieces of 
heavy cloth or paper. Hit the cubes 
with a hammer to crush them. Put 
a layer of crushed ice and then a 
layer of rock salt in a glass. Con- 
tinue until the glass is filled. 

In another glass, put whole ice 
cubes not crushed, and add plenty 
of rock salt. Place the two glasses 
side by side. Frost will form on the 


PICTURE 1 


outside of the glasses. On which 
glass do you see it first? Which is 
thicker? On which glass does it 
last longer? 

Now do the same experiment 
again, using jars with covers instead 
of glasses. The covers help to keep 











PICTURE 2 , 


the air cool longer. Which jar has 
more frost on it? Does the frost 
last longer on the jars than on the 
glasses? 

The third experiment is a little 
different. If the air in the room is 


dry and the frost forms too slowly, 
try this. Put a little water on the 
bottom of an aquarium (or a deep 
bowl, or a pail). Fill a glass with 
crushed ice and rock salt, Place the 
glass on a small block of wood in 
the aquarium to keep the bottom of 
the glass dry. Cover the aquarium 
with a piece of glass or with papers. 
The water in the bottom of the 


PICTURE 3 


aquarium makes the air moist, or 
puts water into the air. This makes 
the frost form faster. You can use 
two glasses as in the firs’: experiment 
if you wish. What have you found 
out about frost from your experi- 
ments? 





A TRICK WITH PAPER 


Mary Collins 





Can you fold a piece of paper in 
half eight times? No matter how 
large a sheet you begin with, you 
cannot fold it more than seven 
times. Try it and see. 





CUP BALL 
Elizabeth Goodrich 





To play cup ball, you will need a 
tin cup, some string, and a wad of 
paper. Squeeze the paper into a 
tight wad and wrap it with strong 
string. Tie this wad to a string 
about five feet long. Tie the other 
end of the string to the handle of 
the tin cup. 

Now swing the paper wad hig 
into the air and catch it in the tin 
cup as it comes down. Each time 
you catch the wad, you have five 
points. Two or more people can 
play. After several turns, the one 
with the most points wins. Use an 
empty thread spool instead of a pa- 
per wad if you wish. 


A WOODEN-BOX CAR 
Jerome Bradley 


You can make this toy racer out 
of a wooden box about 12 inches 
long and 6 inches wide. Drill two 
holes on each side of the box near 
the ends for the axle. See drawing. 
The wheels are four screw-type jar 
tops, with holes punched in the cen- 
ter, and the axles are two pieces of 
stiff wire. 

Put the axles through the holes 
in the box and into the holes in the 
wheels. The wheels may be soldered 
or held in place by winding rubber 
bands on the axle on both sides of 
each wheel. 

Drive a nail in the bottom of the 
box just behind the front axle and 


tie one end of a large, strong rubber 
band to it. Tie the other end to the 
rear axle. To crank the car, wind 
the rubber band around the rear 
axle by turning the wheels. If you 
stretch the band while you are 
winding it, the car will go farther 
and faster when it is released. You 
can, weight down the back of the 
car with a stone if the wheels spin 
too fast. 

Add a cardboard radiator, a driv- 
er’s seat, a driver, and other at- 
tachments as desired. Painting the 
car with enamel paint will give it 
strength. Decorate it in aay man- 
ner you wish. 
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AUNT GRACE'S MAILBAG 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

I wish I knew for sure whether 
different animals could talk to each 
other. I asked Agnes but she re- 
fuses to answer. Just the same, I 
suspect that they can. 

Mr. Lemen, the man who sees 
that our magazines get printed ev- 
ery month, lives very near to our 
plant. His hobby is raising turkeys, 
and he has one called Mr. Tom that 
is the biggest, finest young turkey 
you ever saw. 

All summer Agnes has been going 
over to see Mr. Lemen’s cat, Agatha. 
Agatha cautioned her to stay away 
from Mr. Tom, but cats love to take 
a dare. 

Not long ago, Agnes thought that 
Mr. Tom wasn’t looking and she 
sneaked up close behind him and 
miaowed very loudly. Mr. Tom 
chased her and scared her so badly 
that she hasn’t been back for a long 
time—even to see Agatha. 

Well, Mr. Lemen has Mr. Tom in 
a pen now, fattening him for 
Thanksgiving. I suspect Agnes 
knows what’s up because she goes 
over to that pen and teases Mr. Tom. 
I told her I thought it wasn’t nice, 
but it makes no difference. I have 
asked her four times what she says 
when she miaows at Tom, but she 
won’t answer. 

Do you think Agnes can really 
talk to Mr. Tom? Write and tell 
me. Maybe you’ve had some expe- 
rience with your cats or turkeys. 

This month we celebrate Book 
Week. I feel every week should be 


Book Week. There are so many 
wonderful books to read. I just 
love to go to the library, and I'll 
bet you do too. 

I’ve decided to have another con- 
test to celebrate Book Week. This 
time I’m going to give away five 
books for the best letter telling me 
about your favorite book and why 
you like it. Your letters should be 
at least fifty words long. So get at 
it, and I'll be looking for them. 

Affectionately, 


Fact Grace 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

We have a square-dancing club 
at our school and do we have fun! 
I think square daricing is a wonder- 
ful activity .... 

Thelma Lijinsky, Wisconsin 


You’re right, Thelma. Square 
dancing certainly is fun and the 
pictures you sent of your club hav- 
ing its weekly dance were lovely. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

In a few days you will receive a 
special package. It is some hazel- 
nut fudge that I made all by myself. 
I even picked the nuts. When you 
eat it, you’ll know for sure that boys 
can really be good cooks. 

Dick Russell, Delaware 


And was it good! Thank you, 
Dick, for my delicious treat. I’m so 
glad to know boys can cook too. 


ACORN CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Lucile Rosencrans 


























Across 
1. Public vehicle 
3. To perform on the stage 
5. Part of the head 
7. Farm machine 
10. Tales 
14. Small insect 
15. Fluid used for writing 
16. The finish 
17. The answer in addition 
Down 
. An animal that flies 
- Ocean 
. Drawing and painting 
. Sticky black liquid 
. Nut of the oak tree 
. A rodent 
. Raw metal 
10. Something on which to 
over the snow 
11. Trees that produce acorns 
12. News paragraph 
13. Unhappy 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Pilgrim Booklet Cover 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


DORIS HAMMER 
Teacher, Third Grade, Wilson School, Sanger, California 
























































USE 12” x 18” drawing paper for 
these booklet covers. Paste an 
outline of trees and bushes to de- 
fine the horizon. Cut a log church 
from brown paper 11” high by 12” 
wide folded in half. (See drawing 
at left.) For the doors, cut up the 
fold 4”. Make a 2” cut on the 
solid line, as shown at the left. 
Fold back on the dotted lines. In- 
dicate logs and roof with crayon. 
Paste freehand cutouts of seated 
Pilgrims on the cover so they will 
show when the doors are opened. 
Add cut-paper Indians to the back 
cover. (See drawing at right.) 
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Hand Puppets and a Puppet Stage 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CLARK LUCILLE CARROLL 


Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Henderson, Nevada 


MY FIRST-GRADE pupils wanted to make puppets to use in 
dramatizing some favorite fairy stories. We chose those with 
few characters such as "Little Red Ridinghood" and “Rapunzel.” 

To make a puppet head, tear newspapers into strips about 5” 
x %”. Cover a potato with a layer of wet paper strips. Then 
add six layers of strips that have been soaked in paste. (Either 
watered school paste or wallpaper paste can be used.) Let 
these layers dry thoroughly. Then add six more layers. When 
these are dry, cut the form in half and remove the potato. 
Paste the two halves together again and add more layers of 
paper. Use paper-towel strips for the last layer. 

Paint the head, when completely dry, with flesh-colored paint, 
adding features with poster paint. Glue yarn hair to the head 





and attach simple loose clothing at the neckline. 

The puppet theater is a simple frame in two sections made 
from scrap lumber. Nail together two boards five feet long 
and two boards three feet long, as in the drawing below, to 
make a flat bac’. Make a front section out of boards the same 
length. The shor, boards will serve as a top and a shelf, so nail 
them at right angles to the longer boards. Use four boards 
each two feet long to brace the front and back sections together. 
(See right-hand drawing.) 

Some of the children can paint the whole frame, and attach 
an old curtain on the bottom of the front section to hide the 
puppeteers. For the top of the front section, make a stage cur- 
tain and put it on a rod. Cover the rod with an extra valance 
of the same material. Let the children paint a scene on a back- 
drop of brown wrapping paper. Cover the top with the same 
kind of paper. 

Three small chairs will fit behind this theater. The children 
sit in the chairs while manipulating their hand puppets. Each 
puppeteer uses his own words in the well-known stories. 
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Turkey Designs 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 
1d Height ch 


PRIMARY children like to have some part in the celebration of Thanksgiving 
Day. They will enjoy drawing turkeys that need not be realistic. As they 
make a design which suggests a turkey, they are learning something about 
arrangement and choice of colors. 

The second grade in Valley School wished to decorate their bulletin board 
for Thanksgiving. The childreri had a choice of making either a front-view 
or a side-view turkey design. “For a front view,” the teacher explained, 
“the body will appear as an oval. The head will be another much smaller 
oval placed near or above the top of the body. The tail! will spread like a 
fan above the body." 

The teacher also explained that if the turkey were made as a side view, 
the body would still appear as an oval. The head would be the smailer oval, 
too, but would be joined to the body with a neck. The tail would spread out 
as a fan at the end of the body. 

This art activity gave the children ample opportunity to do much creative 
work. Each one had to think out his own way to decorate the turkey. The 
teacher, however, suggested that the children follow around the edge of the 
tail, making several borders, one on top of another. This method forestalled 
any tendency to make each feather a different color. At all times the teach- 
er encouraged the children to use colors in some logical order. The children 
made borders within borders until the tail was as large as desired. They fig- 
ured out various ways of decorating the wings to make them prominent. 
Some discovered that splotches of white or black form an interesting contrast. 

Some of the children decorated the body by following the shape much as 
they had done in the tail. Others put in stripes and used a repetition of 
colors. Those with less logical minds used many colors at random. 

When the designs were completed and put on the wall, the teacher and the 
children discussed them. Well-designed turkeys received a lot of admiration. 
Some of the turkeys were drawn very well, some were colored neatly, and 
others displayed a good selection of colors in their designs. 

This discussion of designs is an important part of the art period. A child 
who has only a confused mass of color in his turkey may be able to see why 
the others are more attractive. He may profit by that knowledge when he 
attempts his next design. Another child may not be able to see where other 
designs are more attractive than his. This child has not reached the stage of 
development necessary for this appreciation. In either case, it is not neces- 
sary for the teacher to criticize any design adversely. 
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The Horn of Plenty Is a Thanksgiving Motif 


Drawing \t Is an Az Problem 


Background Material to Introduce the Lesson 


THE horn of plenty, or cornucopia, always filled to the 
brim with fruits and vegetables, is a familiar Thanks- 
giving decoration. Many times children are asked to 
draw cornucopias, not knowing the story behind them. 
Introduce your lesson on drawing a horn of plenty by 
telling this ancient myth about its origin. 

At his birth, Jupiter was put in the care of nurses by 


milk from a goat called Amalthaea. One day, Jupiter 
grabbed at one of the goat's horns, and broke it off. 
He gave the horn to his nurses, endowing it with the 
power of becoming filled with whatever the possessor 
might wish. This horn of Amalthaea became known as 
the horn of plenty. Our word cornucopia is really a 
combination of two Latin words: "cornu," meaning horn, 


his mother, Rhea. The nurses fed the infant with the and "‘copia,"’ meaning plenty. 


Then emphasize contour lines; eliminate unused lines 


with arranging fruits and vegetables 
artistically 





y™ Finished Product should show balance and design. Paint it with bright fall colors, and mount 


on deep orange, russet, or dark green paper 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JOINTED toys are favorites of primary 
children. They are a good art project be- 
cause they provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to become familiar with sizes and 
shapes of different animals. 

To introduce the lesson, the teacher 
should first make two turkeys of her own, 
assembling one to have as a finished 
model and leaving the other disjointed to 
use in teaching the lesson. Showing the 
finished turkey to the children will help 
them see how their turkeys should look. 

After discussing the form and shape of 
the turkey with the children, the teacher 
should help them decide which parts they 
want to make movable. ° 





A Jointed Turkey to Make for Thanksgiving 


The body of the turkey should be 
drawn first and the other pieces drawn 
in proportion to it. Before any parts are 
cut out, the children should discuss the 
colors to be used, and the type and di- 
rection of the strokes. Join the pieces 
with small brass paper fasteners. 
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Cut Freehand Pilgrim Folk 


A Good Lesson to Teach Figure Proportions 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARGARET QUIMBY 


TRADITIONAL Pilgrim characters make a 
good cut-paper lesson for November. Since 
children have faulty ideas of the relative 
length of the legs, torso, and head, begin the 
lesson by having a child come to the front 
of the room as a model. Place a large sheet 
of wrapping paper behind him and have an- 
other child mark where his knees, hips, shoul- 
ders, and head come. Then have a third 
child draw around the model. A discussion 
of proportion should follow. 

The children can then proceed to fold a 
paper in half and mark off the correct pro- 
portions. These are the only pencil guides 
that they should have. The Pilgrim woman 
should be cut first, since her figure is easier. 
Have the children use a poor quality of paper 
(newspapers are suitable), since they will 
probably cut several before they get one that 
is satisfactory. Each child may then trace 
his individual pattern on better paper for his 
finished product. 
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PILGRIM characters can be dressed 
with cut-paper hats, cuffs, buckles, 
and belts in contrasting colors. 
Insist upon freehand cutting with 











no pencil guide lines. The chil- 
dren should cut several patterns for 
each piece until they have satis- 
factory ones. 
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With Tabs on the Back, Your Figures Will Stand Up Realistically 











MODERN Girls Should Sew Samplers, Too 


A Project for a Colonial Unit 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ANN M. LOWERY 


WHILE carrying out a colonial unit, we read aboui samplers made 
by the women and girls in days of the colonies. The girls in the 
class were immediately interested in making some samplers, too. 
They decided to make samplers which could be used as doilies. 

| bought one yard of white material which was 39” wide. From 
it we cut twelve doilies, each 9/2” x 12”. (The material for each 
doily cost about three cents. From home each girl brought em- 
broidery hoops, embroidery floss, needles, and a box in which to 
keep her materials.) 

During art class, they planned the designs they wanted to em- 
broider on their samplers. Children in colonial dress with touches 
of stylized flowers were popular. Each girl tried to have a pre- 
dominant central figure on her sampler, framed by a balanced de- 
sign. Her name, the month, and the year also appeared. 

The designs were drawn on paper. When they were completed 
to the child's satisfaction, each line was outlined with the color that 
was to be used to embroider it. Then the designs were drawn on 
the cloth. Some of the girls traced their designs on the cloth, using 
carbon paper; others drew them freehand. 

Simple embroidery stitches were taught to the girls who had 
never done such work. When the designs were embroidered, the 
girls fringed the edges. Finally a running-stitch border of a con- 
trasting color was made around the edge of the sampler. 

When the samplers were completed, we washed and ironed them. 
At the program that followed the completion of our colonial unit, 
each girl presented her sampler to her mother. 
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MODERN Boys Can Make Letter Holders 
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Woodworking for Young Craftsmen 
FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


RUTH MARTIN 


DESCRIBE, or show a picture of, a colonial gentleman seated at his 
desk, using his quill pen to write letters. A useful piece of equipment 
on his desk, along with ink pot and sand blotter, might be a wooden 
holder containing his letters to answer. His wife also liked to display 
in a decorative holder the letters she received, few in those days. 

A simple, practical letter holder, which is as useful today as in 
colonial times, can be made from plywood or any thin scrap board. 
The back should be a 5” square, the front 5” x 2/2”, and the bottom 
5” x 2”. Glue the three pieces together, or nail with finishing nails. 

If the wood is good enough, the holder can be sandpapered and 
varnished or shellacked. Otherwise use enamel paint. 

The word “Letters” can be put on the front with a design or mono- 
gram above it. There are a number of ways in which this can be 
done. The design and lettering can be made on heavy kraft paper 
and glued to the wood before it is shellacked, or they can be cut 
from plywood by the children skilled enough to do so. If the holder 
is painted, the design can be painted on after the enamel finishing 
coat has dried thoroughly. 

Boys with enough woodworking experience can vary the simple 
form with scallops or other shapes as suggested by the small draw- 
ings. Some may even cut out simple shapes from the fronts of their 
holders instead of superimposing designs. 
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Do You Let Children Do xbrt Ther Way? 


A Famous Childrens Librarian 
Phyllis Fenner | 
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WHY are these bookmarks of value? First, because the chil- 
dren had a real purpose in making them. They knew that 
Miss Fenner needed the bookmarks and that she was depend. 
ing on their work. 

A background of enthusiasm and information had been built 
up before the children began to work. Every child is creative 
to some extent, but this creativity will not blossom in most 
instances unless it is encouraged and cultivated. 

The children knew it was up to them to make the book- 
marks. No one was going to touch up or "improve" their work. 
They were left free to create as they pleased, but they were 
given a sufficient amount of responsibility so that they ex- 
pressed a fair degree of caution in matters of neatness and 
legibility, thus creating an interesting effect. 


tt 
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Plaster of Paris Book Ende for Sook Week 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARY CLARK 





BY USING heavy cardboard, a portable book-end mold that can 
be used many times can be constructed. Drawing the mold is a 
good arithmetic problem. The teacher should show the children A’ 
how to enlarge the pattern at the right, and then several com- 
mittees should be formed to make a sufficient number of molds 
for the class. The cardboard from which the molds are made 
should be of sufficient weight so that it cannot be cut easily eee 
with scissors. On each dotted line where it is to be creased, 1 

it should be scored with a knife or razor blade on the outer 
surface. If carefully handled, the mold will retain its shape for 
from twelve to fifteen pourings. | 

Plaster of Paris can be purchased in five-pound packages from pe ae me ee 
a hardware store. Since it hardens very quickly, only the amount 
necessary to fill one mold should be mixed at one time. 

The teacher should pour the first mold while the class observes 
the technique. Assemble the mold with thick rubber bands. A’ 
Pour enough plaster of Paris to fill the bottom section and then 
tilt the mold so that the plaster of Paris will run to the end of the 
section. Then fill the rest of the mold and smooth off the top. 

After fifteen minutes, the rubber bands should be removed GREASE the areas A, B, A', B', D, and D' on the inner sur- 
and the mold loosened gently with the help of a knife blade. faces. Paste the two areas marked C to the area marked D, and 
Set the book end aside for at least twenty-four hours to harden the two areas marked C' to the section marked D'. B' becomes 
thoroughly. The mold can be re-used immediately. the top of B with B* and B® folding underneath. A' becomes 

The book ends can be sandpapered to smooth any rough edges the front of A; A* and A® are folded around the back. 
or surfaces, and then tooled with a stylus if a design is desired. 
The book ends may then be painted with enamel or tempera 
paint. If enamel is used, give them a prime coat of shellac. If 
tempera is used, apply the shellac after the tempera has been 


allowed to dry. rd af. ee Table 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
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HELEN HOUSTON BOILEAU 


TO MAKE a tracing table, find a large pane of glass and a wood- 
en crate or box a little larger than the glass. 

Measure down 4” from the top of the inside of the box and 
nail a '‘2” piece of wood to each side of the box. These pieces 
of wood support the pane of glass, which should come up level 
with the top of the box. 

Cut a small hole toward the bottom of one end of the box 
for the electric cord. (See diagram below. To simplify the 
drawings, the sides were made to appear transparent.) 

From a block of wood about 2” thick cut a notch so that an 
electric-light bulb will lie in it. Put the bulb, attached to an 
extension cord of course, inside the box. Run the cord out 
through the hole cut for this purpose, and plug the cord into an 
electric outlet. Turn on the light and put the pane of glass in 
place on top of the box. Now the tracing table is ready for 
use. Lay the map or other drawing on the glass and trace it. 
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A Book Television Set 


USE this television set to “broadcast the books 
read by the children during the year. Fold in 
half a piece of construction paper 9” x 12” so 
that it measures 6” x 9”, and on it draw a tele- 
Make 
sure that the television cabinet is hinged at the 
left. 
dials, the words "Book Television,” and any other 
details may be drawn with white crayon or white 


vision cabinet similar to the one below. 


If black construction paper is used, the 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GRACE THOMPSON 


Tea her, Florence S< hool, Omaha, Nebraska 


tempera paint. If the cabinet is light brown, 
the lettering might be red or green, or any other 
contrasting color. 

Cut out a circle with a 2” diameter from the 
front of the cabinet as indicated on the drawing. 
This represents the screen. 

Cut the reels for this book television set from 
yellow, light green, or white construction paper. 
Each reel is a circle with a 6” diameter. After 
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BOOK TELEVISION 
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cutting out the reel, place it inside the 
fold of the television set so that the 
center of the reel may be fastened to 
the cabinet with a brass fastener at the 
small black dot below the screen. The 
reel will stick out about 2” from the 
side of the cabinet, and therefore it can 
be turned around easily. 

With the reel in place, trace the cut- 
out circle representing the screen onto 
the reel. Then turn the reel until the 
circle is not visible and trace around 
the circle again. Do this twice more so 
that there will be four circles on the 
reel. Be careful not to let any of the 
circles overlap. 

Remove the reel, and, with a black 
crayon, print the title and the author 
of a book around the edge of each cir- 
cle. in the center of the circle, sketch 
a picture to represent a character or a 
happening in the book. 

Each child can make a 
cabinet for himself and have as many 
reels as his reading of books allows. 
One reel might be devoted to biog- 
raphy, one to travel, one to animal 
books, and so on. 


television 














REPEAT MOTIFS é on Allouer Desige 


THE allover design is used many times and 
children often see it without having any idea 
of the way it is achieved. For that reason 
it is a good problem in design for the mid- 
dle grades. 

To introduce the lesson, discuss situations 
where allover designs are used, such as on 
book jackets and end papers, wallpaper, 
and fabrics. If possible, have samples and 
illustrations to show the children. Point out 
that a good allover design must contain a 
central object that joins easily and simply 


with repetitions both horizontaliy and ver- 


tically. 














FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 


Have the children frame the basic design 
in an allover pattern and then show where 
it repeats and how it joins automatically to 
the blocks above and below on either side of 
it. By now, the children should be ready to 
make their own designs. The following pro- 
cedure is suggested. 

1. Decide how many design units there 
will be on the paper, and how large a space 
each one will fill. It may be either a square 
or an oblong. (Do not draw lines to mark 
off the spaces.) 

2. Cut a piece of paper the size and 
shape of one unit. 


C. Folded vertically to join the sides. 
D. Finished block ready to be traced. 


3. Choose a central motif and sketch it 
in the center of the paper. 

4. Turn the paper over, and fold in the 
top and bottom edges so that they meet in 
the center. Extend the design to the edges 
of the paper, making it continue from one 
edge to the other. Unfold. 

5. Now fold in the two sides to meet in 
the center, and follow the same procedure. 

6. Again unfold the paper, and finish the 
details of the design. 

The method described can be followed by 
pupils in fifth grade and above. For fourth- 
grade pupils, omit Step 5. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL, § StteeOSBetees Koes 


This is an art song and should be taught as such. Play or sing the entire 
song for the children several times before you begin to teach it, Then 
have them sing it in its entirety rather than learning it phrase by phrase. 





Autumn Thanks 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ANNABEL S. WALLACE 











We _ thank Thee, Fa-ther, for all good things Our boun-ti-ful sea-son of au-tumn brings, For road - side beau - ty, for 



































deep bins filled With grain from the fey-tile fields we've tilled, For burst - ing cribs where the gold -en corn shows, For clus - ters 
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sweet where the grape - vine grows, For fruit piled high by the or-chard trees- We thank Thee, Fa- ther, for all of these. 
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(Song begins back of scene. 
This may be either a simple song 
of daily thanks, or a Thanksgiv- 
ing song. Or it may be one of 
the hymns, “Come Ye Thankful 
People, Come” or “Now Thank 
We All Our God.” ) 
CHILD OF THE HOUSE 
This is the House of the Thank- 
ful Heart, 

Where all may come and have a 
part, 

So bring your gifts and let us 
show 

How grateful spirits overflow. 

Stands near table.) 
(Chorus hums melody of song 
or hymn until First Child enters. 
FIRST CHILD 
In willing hands I bring this 
bread, 

Looking fresh and brown as all 
loaves should. 

From field and mill and Mother's 
hands 

It comes. Now doesn’t it look 


good? 


w Farmer Brown’s barnyard 
I were many turkeys. They all 
strutted proudly about, and they 
all gobbled now and then as they 
strutted. But there was one big 
young turkey who gobbled ail the 
time. At the first peep of dawn 
he gobbled. He gobbled all day 
long. Even after the other tur- 
keys had gone to roost, he gob- 
bled. So everyone called him 
Gobble. 

One day Farmer Brown and 
his wife were looking at the tur- 
keys. As the farmer leaned on 
the fence, he pointed a finger at 
Gobble and said, “That turkey is 
a pest. He gobbles all the time. 
He is never quiet. He is the one 
we will have for Thanksgiving.” 

Gobble did not like the way the 
farmer looked at him. He asked 
the other turkeys what he meant. 

The older ones answered, “Oh, 
he is going to have you for his 
Thanksgiving dinner.” 

“TI would not like that,” said 
Gobble. 

“What can you do about it?” 
asked all the other turkeys. 


The Thankful House 


A PRIMARY PLAY FOR THANKSGIVING 
JANET FIELD HEATH 


First Child hands bread to Child 
of the House, who places it on 
the table. First Child exits.) 

SECOND CHILD (enters)— 

I bring this fruit so ripe and 
sweet. 

As everyone knows it’s good for 
you. 

I’m glad that God, when He 
made it good, 

Thought to make it pretty, too. 

Second Child hands tray to 
Child of the House, who -places 
it on the table. Second Child 
exits.) 

(Third Child and Fourth Child 
enter.) 
THIRD CHILD 
Good morning, thankful people 
all! 

To Child of the House.) 

Out in the country we heard your 
call 

And brought vegetables. We know 
that we 

For all nourishing food should 
thankful be. 


FOURTH CHILD- 

Vegetables that grow from tiny 
seeds 

Meet day by day our hunger’s 
needs. 

These good foods, I’m happy to 
tell, 

Help children grow up strong and 
well. 
(They give basket to Child of 
the House, who places it on table 
or floor, and they exit.) 
(Fifth Child and Sixth Child 
dance in) — 
FIFTH CHILD 
We're glad of vegetables that help 
us grow, 

We are grateful for fruit with its 
rosy glow, 

And every night when we go to 
bed 

We give our thanks for daily 
bread. 

SIXTH CHILD— 

But as light winds blow and sun- 
beams gay 
Brighten the corners of our way, 


The Gobbling Turkey 


A THANKSGIVING STORY TO BE ACTED OUT 


MARIE T. WESTCOTT 
Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Round Lake, New York 


“T will run away and hide un- 
til Thanksgiving is over.” 

So early the next morning, 
Gobble started out. 

Soon he met Red Hen. “Oh, 
Red Hen,” Gobble said, “please 
tell me where I can hide. Farmer 
Brown wants me for his Thanks- 
giving dinner.” 

Red Hen answered, “I am too 
busy scratching up food for my 
chicks. I can’t take time to show 
you.” 

On went the turkey, gobbling 
all the time. Next he met a cow. 
He said, “Oh, Brown Cow, please 
tell me where I can hide from 
Farmer Brown.” 

“I’m too busy practising for my 
jump over the moon. I can’t 


bother with you,” she said, and 
went on jumping. 

Then Gobble saw Bopeep com- 
ing. “Please, Bopeep, can you 
tell me a good place to hide?” 

“I’m too busy looking for my 
sheep. I can’t take time to help 
you,” she answered, and ran off. 

In the next field Gobble found 
Boy Blue who was just waking 
up. “Please, Boy Blue, can you 
show me a place to hide from 
Farmer Brown?” he asked. 

Boy Blue hardly looked at him 
and shouted as he ran off, “I am 
in a hurry. I must get the cows 
out of the corn before Farmer 
Brown catches me,” 

Poor Gobble! He went on un- 
til he came to a tree. He rested 
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cup or THE HoUsE—A boy or a girl 
slightly taller than the others. 

eiast cHito—Carries a loaf of bread. 

sEcoND CHILD— Brings tray of fruit. 


THIMD CHILD Have basket of vege- 
FOURTH CHILD tables. 

FIFTH CHILD 

purr cum? { —Are thankful for play. 
SEVENTH CHIL>—Holds bouquet. 
EIGHTH cHip—Offers gift song. 
OTHER CHILDREN—Sing behind the scenes. 


Serrine 


On an ordinary stage or platform are 
placed a low table and a few chairs to 
accommodate the size of the actors. 
Some bright background, such as a col- 
ored cloth backdrop or screens would 
be attractive. Entrances are at right 
and left or center back and one side. 


We're thankful every happy day 
That children here can dance and 
play. 

(The children who have spo- 
ken previously re-enter, or other 
children join Fifth Child and 
Sixth Child in a simple dance 
or rhythm. Just before they fin- 
ish, Seventh Child enters. She 
stands at the entrance ‘watching 
the dance. Then as the dancers 
retire she comes forward offering 
her bouquet.) 

SEVENTH CHILD 
How happy you seem! Like these 

flowers I bring 
Which add a gay touch to every- 
thing. 
(Continued on page 83) 


NX 
ae 


Ls 


under its branches, but still he 
went on gobbling. 

* A cross voice came out of the 
branches. “Who-o0-00 are you? 
Who-000-000 are you? Why do 
you keep on gobbling? I want to 
sleep.” 

“I’m Gobble, the turkey, and 
I want a place to hide from 
Farmer Brown.” 

“There’s plenty of room to hide 
in this tree, but what good will it 
do if you keep on gobbling?” 

“Oh, thank you! Gobble-gob 
I'll try to stop,” and up into the 
tree the turkey flew. 

At the farm it was very quict. 
Farmer Brown could not under- 
stand it. He went out to look at 
the turkeys. Gobble was gone, so 
Farmer Brown started to look 
for him. (Continued on page 87) 
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rYeround the World 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARGUERITE EISEN 


ature, CGetade 


( HARACTERS 


waay { School pupils 
hon 

CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 
LITTLE RED 
JACK 
BOOK 


HEN 


FAIRY 
PINOCCHIO 

Two 
RL MPELSTILTSAIN 
KIT 

KAT 


ASSASSINS 


Mei ul 
LITTLE PEAR 
cowBoY TOMMY 
MANUELA 

DR. DOLITTLE 


CINDERELLA 


C.osTlt MES 


Bob 


wears a 


wear school clothes 
dancing costume 

may be dressed like the 
they represent or they can 
wear school clothes and carry the book 
in which they appear 


Vary and 
Book Fairy 
The others 
characters 


SETTING 


In the center of 
table and on it a 


at left of table 


A library or study 


the stage is a small 
There is a chair 


at right 


globe 
and one 


lobe 
ur readin 
ousin Jane is the luck- 
| She's always travel- 
ing some place We never g 
anywhere 
Well, you 


und Father can't 


know Mother 
ifford to take us 
Why don't 
stop staring at that globe 


BOB 


on long trips you 
and be 
have 


the 


what vou 
think of 


across the 


with 

But 
Jane is 
She’s in Holland now 
Well, I'm practically there 
This book, The Dutch 


very interesting Why 


contents 

MARY just 
people secing 
oce an! 

BOB 
myself 
T win is 


don't 


u read it? 
MARY Books are 
norn-—I don’t think so 
I'm going 


you'll find 


yurself with 


all so dull! 

Well, so 
out for a while 
something to 


He leaves 


Noble School, Detroit, Michigan 


MARY—I wish I had lots of 
money. I'd do nothing but travel 
She puts head down on table still 
fingering the globe. Christopher 
Robin and Mary look 
up. Well, who are you? 
CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 


enters, 


Don't you 
I'm Christopher Robin 
He recites poem, “Hoppity,” by 
A. A. Milne, 
of the poem 


know me 


hopping to rhythm 


MARY—That’s a lovely poem 
I'm from 
My father, A. A. Milne, 


many 


CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 
England 
wrote poems about me 
Lots of American children know 
me. 

What's the 1 of 
father’s book? 

CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 
When We Were Very 
He's written several others. 
look ! 

Little Red Hen and Jack 
the Beanstalk enter 


MARY 
your 
One is 
Youn 
Oh, 


ind 


LITTLE RED 
Iiello, Mary! 
Hello Who are 

LITTLE RED HEN—I'm the Litth 
Red Hen who had to do all th 
work for her friends 
I'm Jack who climbed 
the beanstalk 


HEN AND JACK 


MARY 


) 
you 


JACK 


vou You 


were almost caught by the wicked 


MARY I remember 
Who wrote that story? 
Looks all 


giant 
yack—Why, why 
Oh 


FAIRY 


There you are 
enters Do 
“Jack and 


1round 

BOOK you 
need any help, Jack? 
the Beanstalk” and “The Litth 
Red Hen are both English folk 
tales. Folk tales are 
been told from one genera 


another Mr 
Jacobs traveled through England 


stories that 
have 


tion to Joseph 


and wrote these stories down as 


people told them to him. 
tales in his book, Mary. Book 
Fairy sits down. 

MARY—I'd like to read them. 

Cries of “Help! Help! The 
assassins!” are heard. 
runs on with Assassins after him. 
PINOCCHIO save me! 


Who 
looking crea 


Save me, 


MARY are these awful- 


tures? 
enters and looks at Assas- 


Why, the wicked 
fox and cat dressed up to fright- 


BOB 


sins it's only 


en Pinocchio. Come over here, 


Puts an arm around 


Italy, 


Pinocchio. 


him. Pinocchio is from 


You 


will find many other interesting 


Pino chio 


Mary. 
love to read about his adventures! 
Looks off stage.) Hey! Who 
are all those people? 
BOOK FAIRY—They are people 
from many different lands. They 
are going to show Mary that she 


How the boys and girls 


can go around the world in any 
library. 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN (enters 

‘Today I bake, tomorrow I brew; 

The day after that the queen’s 
child comes in 

And oh, I am glad that nobody 
knew 

That what I am called is 

Continued on page 83 


“Textbooks Speak Up 


FOR MIDDLI 


AND UPPER GRADES 


MILDRED L. SQUIRES 


Teacher, Public School 


CHARACTERS 
MOTHER 
JOUNNY 
TEXTBOOKS 
ing. (Ceography, 
Music, Art 


PAIRY 


A fourth-grader. 
Spelling, Arithmetic, Read- 
Language, Health, 


DETTING 

The living room of Johnny's home. 

His desk or study table is 

placed. There is an easy 
at one side and a sofa on the 


conspicu- 
chair 
other. 


ously 


SCENE | 


M other is sew- 
Johnny is seated at his 
table of his fourth- 


silling on sofa, 
and 
Some 
rade books are on tt; others are 
floor 
and he is 


on the One book is open 
Suddenly he 


throws it on the 


writing 
loses book and 
floor. 

Well. that’s over 
all of my 


JOHNNY 


have done homework. 


MOTHER Johnny, that isn’t the 
treat books. Books 
friends. If throw 


und that way, soon they 


way to your 


are your you 
them ar 
and clean. 

Oh, Mother, you are 


take 


wont be nice 
JOHNNY 
telling me to 
books! 

Well, you 


the school bus almost left you yes- 


always good 
care of my 
MOTHER remember 


terday because your books were 


ill over the house and it took you 
so long to find them. 

JOHNNY—I guess you're right. 
Begins picking up books which 
ivé cattered about the 


1 
Looks uf 


room. 
You know, I've been 
W hy do I 


study all these books anyway? 


have to 
It’s 
Any two or 


wondering 


just a waste of time. 
three of them would be enough 
But 
Which ones would I leave 


which is most important? 


out? 


< 


layton, North Carolina 
MOTHER—That’s a hard ques- 
tion to answer. I’m afraid you'd 
miss a lot if you left out any of 
them. Anyway, it’s eight o'clock 
and time for you to go to bed. 
Good night, Mother 
MOTHER—Good night, Johnny 
He goes off Stage. 
Curtains close. 


JOHNNY 


SCENE 2 


On stage 
sheets of which have 
been painted and fixed up to look 
like each of the fourth-grad: 
books, a child kneels, hidden from 
Johnny's school- 
books are taken off stage for this 


behind 22” x 27 


cardboard 


the audience. 


scene. 

enters with 
Hello, Textbooks. 

Why, hello, Fairy. 

What is that thing you have in 


FAIRY 
her hand 
rEXTBOOKS 


crown in 


your hand? 
FAIRY I heard 
which 
most important fourth- 
book, so I brought this 
crown for the book to wear that 


It is a crown 


Johnny trying to decide 


was the 


grade 


the boys and girls need most. 


rEXTBOOKS—It's me! It’s me! 
It’s me! 

FAIRY—QOh, please! please! I 
talk it and, 


when you decide, that book may 


want you to over, 


keep the crown and wear it. 


Lays crown on table.) Good-by 
Exits. 
TEXTBOOKS—Good-by. 

Spelling Book jumps up, child 
slips string attached to cardboard 
around his neck and stands with 
face showing above book 
ers.” Each succeeding child rep- 


resentin 


ics 
cOov- 


a textbook does same 





glee gos ees 


te i alec 
> 


ae 


All of these plays are suitable for Children’s 


Book Week. 


“Textbooks Speak Up” is a 


good choice for American Education Week. 





SPELLING BOOK—Oh, everybody 
knows that I am more important 
than anything else. If girls and 
boys didn’t have me, they couldn’t 
spell their words correctly, and no 
one could read their writing. So 
I think I should wear the crown. 

Gets it and puts it on. 

ARITHMETIC—No one could do 
without me. If it were not for 
me, when you went to the store, 
you would not know how much 
you should pay nor if you were 
being given the right change. By 
my help, people learn to count, 
measure, add, subtract, multi- 
ply, and divide. 
portant. Takes crown from 
Spelling Book, who is displeased. 

READING BOOK 


I am really im- 


Everyone knows 
that I am more important than 
Just think what it 
would be like for boys and girls 


anything else. 


not to be able to read their fairy 
tales and library books. And think 
what one misses when he can’t 
read the newspapers and maga- 
zines. I think I should wear the 
crown. (Takes crown off head of 
Arithmetic Book, who struggles 
briefly to keep it.) 

GEOGRAPHY BOOK (with confi- 
dence )—Reading Book, I must say 
that vou are necessary, but I be- 


lieve it is also important for chil- 
dren to study about people of oth- 
er lands. I help boys and girls to 
learn how people in other parts of 
the world live, work, and play. 
Studying about other countries 
helps children to appreciate them 
If people all over the 
world would understand each oth- 
er better, maybe they would not 
hate each other, and fight. I 
think that I should wear the 
Puts crown on head.) 

I have a few 


more. 


crown. 

LANGUAGE BOOK 
words to say for myself. I have a 
big job to do, I think. I am more 
important than anything else. 
Here are just a few of the things 
Ido: I help people write letters, 
speak correctly, write paragraphs 
and stories, and I help them use 
the dictionary and encyclopedias. 
There are so many things I do 
that I cannot name them all. I 
think I should wear the crown. 

Takes crown and places i! on 
head. ) 

HEALTH BOOK—I’ve just been 
sitting here listening to all of you 
brag about yourselves. All of you 
are wrong. 

All other Textbooks clamor: 
“IT am the most important,” and 
Continued on page 87) 


so on.) 


Who Wakes Our Books? 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


CHARACTERS 


MILLICAN—A miser. 

wenvy—A girl whe likes books, 
Miss wricht—A fiction writer, 
ma. Pexry—A fact writer. 

mak. AUSTIN—A publisher, 

Miss setey—An editor. 

miss CURTIS—An artist. 

ma. weLtts—A photographer. 

MR, JACKSON—A printer. 

ma. HOAG—A bookbinder. 


SETTING 


A city park. There is a bench at one 
side. A backdrop shows bare trees. 
Fallen leaves lie about the stage. 


CosTUMES 


Millican wears baggy, ill-fitting clothes 
and carries a small bag of bottle caps 
or something that will jingle. Wendy 
is dressed in school clothes and carries 
a book. Miss Wright and Mr. Perry 
each carry a thick pad of paper and a 
pencil. Mr. Austin carries a manila 
folder filled with typewritten pages. 
Miss Curtis has a sketchbook and sev- 
eral sketching pencils. Mr. Wells car- 
ries a camera and a large photograph. 
Mr. Jackson has several letters cut from 
cardboard and fastened together with a 
narrow strip of cardboard to form a 
word, He also carries a large sheet of 
paper to represent the uncut pages of a 
book, Mr. Hoag has a finished book 
with good binding. 


Millican enters, jingling a 
small bag of coins. He walks to 
center of stage and stops. He lifts 
bag to ear and shakes it. 

MILLICAN—There’s one of the 
prettiest sounds I’ve ever heard. 
Nice little fat golden coins clink- 
ing together. (Wendy enters from 
opposite side of stage, walking 
slowly and reading a book as she 
walks. 


to save these coins, and by jimmi- 


It took me a long time 


ny, I’m not going to spend a sin- 
gle one! Wendy almost bumps 
into Millican. 
ster, look out where you're going! 

WENDY looking up 
from book 


Hey, there, young- 


quickly 
Oh, excuse me, Sir. 
I was so interested in this new 
book I just bought that I wasn’t 
watching where I was going. 
MILLICAN (backs away, looks 
at Wendy, and shakes his head)— 
That’s 


a foolish waste of money. You 


So you bought a book! 


should save your money as I do. 
Holds up bag of coins.) 

WENDY (indignantly )—Buying 
a book is an excellent way to 
spend money! 

MILLICAN—Ha, ha! You're talk- 
ing nonsense! Just nonsense! An 
old book in exchange for a shiny 
round coin! Just listen to this! 

Shakes coin bag.) There's mon- 
ey in my little bag. I saved it, and 
I'm not going to spend it for silly 
old books and such trash! No sir! 
I aim to save my money Starts 
to turn and walk away; then stops 
as Wend) Spe aks. ) 

WENDY—You may keep your 
gold, Sir, but as for me, I'd rather 
have a good book than a dozen of 
The coins 


can give you nothing unless you 


your lifeless old coins. 


spend them, but a good book can 
open a new world for you. And 
just think of all that lies behind 
even one little book like this. 

Holds up book for Millican to 
see.) Why, dozens of people, and 
sometimes even hundreds of peo- 
ple, are concerned in making a 
book. 

MILLICAN (scratching his head 
in a puzzled manner) —Say, that’s 
pretty big talk. What do you 
mean by saying that there are 
dozens of people behind that little 
bundle of paper and ink you call 
a book? (Takes book and looks 
at it with curiosity.) 

WwENpDY—It’s true. Sit down 
here with me for a few minutes 
and I'll explain. 

Millican and Wendy sit down 
on park bench. Millican care- 
fully places money on floor beside 
him and gives Wendy the book.) 

WwENDY—Well;, you see, in the 
beginning somebody has to think 


up an idea for writing a book. 


That person is the author. See, 
the author’s name is here in the 
front of the book. (Millican and 
Wendy look at page in front of 
the book as Miss Wright and 
Mr. Perry enter.) ‘There are two 
main kinds of authors; those who 








write fiction and those who write 
factual material. 

MISS WRIGHT (steps toward 
front of stage)—I am an author 
who writes fiction, I make up the 
tales I tell. I must have imagina- 
tion and a gift for seeing situa- 
tions which will make good sto- 
ries. I work hard. I often have 
to do a great deal of studying to 
find out about the places and peo- 
ple that I tell about in my stories. 
I have to have a good education 
so that I can use words well, and 
I must have a love for and under- 
standing of many peoples. I strive 
to bring happiness and entertain- 
ment to young and old. ( She 
moves aside as Mr. Perry speaks.) 

MR. PERRY—I am an author 
who writes facts. I do not make 
up my stories; instead, I do a 
great deal of research to find out 
the truth. I travel about to gain 
much of my knowledge. I check 
and recheck every fact I write 
about to make sure that it is true. 
I must be a good workman and 
know how to use words skilfully. 

Miss Wright and Mr. Perry 
exit as Mr. Austin enters.) 

WENDY—After a book is writ- 
ten, it goes to the publisher. 

MR. AUSTIN—I publish books. T 
am a businessman, and my work 
is varied. In the first place I read 
all of the many book manuscripts 
that are offered to me for publi- 
cation. (Opens manila folder 
and leafs through the papers in 
it.) Many of them are very poor- 
ly written and I must return them 
to the writers. Many are too long 
or too short for my needs. But 
when I find a book that I think is 
suitable for publication, I buy it 
from the author and prepare to 
publish it. 

(Mr. Austin exits; Miss Seley 
enters.) 

wENDY—Then, after the pub- 
lisher has chosen a book he wants 
to have printed, he turns the man- 
uscript for the book over to an 


editor. (Continued on page 84) 
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A CHORAL READING FOR THANKSGIVING 


Scene | 


Curtains closed 

GROUP I 
Long ago in this great country, 
Ere the 
With his modern ways and warfare, 
With 


coming of the white man 
his dreams, his tools, his strong 
hands 
That built railroads, ships and_air- 
plas cs, 
Towns and cities, schools and churches; 
GROUP U 
Here, ere 
Lived the 


With their simple homes and customs, 


all this land was settled, 
red man and his brothers 


With their tribal rites and dances, 
Working, 
Planting seed and reaping harvest; 
Giving thanks to the Great Spirit, 


wandering, and warring; 


Each one brother to his brother. 


LOW SOLO 

Let us pause and watch a moment, 
While a band of native Indians 
Dance for 


! urta 


us their tribal dances. 
ope ns,tom-toms are heard, 
Indian 
Stage reveals a group in Indian costume ; 
e seated on the 
fe re 1 1 circle 
dance Must 
sim ple 


ma’ be given. 


and gradually music of dance 
ground, others 
and are ready to 
and the) 
war 


crows lou ler, 
Indian 


At conclusion 


hberftorm a dance; 
whoops 
they dance off stage, music softens, and 


curtain is closed 


Scene 2 


GROUP 
Little did the Red Man know then 


That from far the 
With its terrors dreamed but unknown, 


across ocean 
Strangers vovaged toward the new land 
GROUP I 
Pilgrims, strong, devout, courageous; 
Filled with hope that they might wor- 
ship 
God in freedom in the New World. 


Curtain opens on a group of Pilgrims 
off to one side: some shade their 


looking 
eyes; children cling to- their 
rts: one Pilgrim, the leader, stands in 
enter of group. An Indian appears at 
rear, stands watching, turns and motions 
to another Indian, who joins him. Pil- 
grim hand, all Pil- 
rims kneel and join in prayer. Cur- 


j 


loses 


mothers’ 


leader raises his 

fain 

GROUP I 

When at 
bn T 

And their little boat was moored there, 


last they reached the har- 


On the land they stood together, 

While 
GROUP 1 

In the distance stood the Red Man; 

Stood there silent, wondering, watching, 


the wind blew cruelly, coldly. 


THE 


HELEN RAMSEY 


This Thanksgiving program consists of a 
choral reading illustrated by pantomime. The 
choral reading groups may be seated on the 
platform or on benches on the auditorium floor 
level near the stage. The curtains are opened 
and closed during each scene. The pantomimes 
may be presented on a bare stage, or very sim 
ple woodland background may be devised. Any 
number of Pilgrims and Indians in traditional 
costumes may be used. 

The choral work may be divided as the teach- 
er decides. The groupings indicated are merely 
suggestive. A younger group might do the pan- 
tomimes with an older child as the reader 
giving all the lines. 


MEDIUM VOICES 
While the Pilgrims knelt together, 
Lifting grateful hearts and voices, 
Praising God who'd brought them safely ; 
Asking help that in the Red Man 

They might find a friendly brother. 


Scene 3 


GROUP I 

Now the white men in the new land 
Labored hard at building houses; 
Hauling logs from distant timber, 


Bringing water from the harbor, 

Planting seed and making garden. 
HIGH 

And the little Pilgrim children 


Played their simple games together, 


VOICES 


Ran about in carefree manner 
W hile 


verses in this scene the following panto 


chorus speaks remainder of 


mime takes place. Curtain opens on 
a number of Pilgrim children playing 
about. Then, sez 
They notice something, examine ground, 
one goes slightly off stage, 
large basket of corn; they examine con- 
tents, call to others who enter; all ex- 
claim happily. 


MEDIUM 


eral Pilgrim men enter 


returns with a 


Curtain closes. 
Then 
strange thing happened, 

MEDIUM 


SOLO one day a 

VOICES 

For they came upon a basket 

Filled with fragrant yellow kernels, 

Filled with ears with grains upon them. 

And they quickly called each other 

To come see the basket’s contents. 

And they all exclaimed together 
MEDIUM SOLO 

*Twas a store of corn they found there, 

Corn left some time by the Indians, 

By some nomad tribe ‘twas left there 
GROUP I 

And the Pilgrims took it, grateful 

Knowing not how it had come there, 

But believed the Red Man left it 


Left it for a hungry brother 


Scene 4 


GROUP I 
Strong and willing were the Pilgrims, 
Yet their lives were filled with 
trouble; 
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SOLOS (one voice for each of these 
Sentences 
Seed they planted did not flourish, 
And their stores of food grew scanter, 
Skimpier were each day's rations. 
Hunger daily came to taunt them. 

This pantomime is en while cho- 
rus is speaking remaining lines in this 


gl 


cene. Curtain opens on a group of 
with 

Some are digging, raking, and so 
They look at ground, shake their 
heads in despair; Indian appears, comes 
One of the Pilgrims raises his 
musket as if to Children cling 
fearfully to parents. Indianlifts his hand 
Pilgrims put down 
muskets, extend hands in greeting. In- 
dian looks at ground, appears to explain 
smile and nod, look 
another. 


Pilgrims workin 
tools. 


on. 


primitive garden 


closer. 
shoot. 


in friendly salute. 


something. Pilgrim 
grateful, nod to one Curtain 
close 5. 
LOW SOLO 
Then one day there came a stranger; 
"Twas an Indian wearing feathers; 
Painted face and stern demeanor; 
HIGH voices—And the children sprang 
back, fearful, 
TEDIUM While Pilgrims 


VOICES the 


raiscd **, ir muskets. 
LV OLO 
But the /ndian’s hand was lifted, 
And he spoke the white man’s language 
Told them he had come to help them 
With their planting and their harvest. 
Showed them how corn should be grown 
there, 
Using fish with the seed planted, 
Fish to make the crop abundant 
MEDIUM VOICES 
And the Pilgrims listened, wondering, 
Saving, “Truly, now, the Red Man 
Is our brother, we are thankful.” 


ScenE 5 


GROUP I 
When at last the first vear ended, 
And the harvest was abundant, 
Said the Pilgrims, 
MEDIUM 
“We are grateful. 
Let us have a feast together. 
We will ask our friend, the Red Man.” 
GROUP IU 
Word was sent the mighty chieftain, 
Massasoit the Good, they called him, 


VOICES 


To join with them at their feasting. 
GROUP I 
Then into the woods they hastened, 
With their muskets shot the wild fowl; 
From the sea they brought the fishes; 
And the Pilgrim housewives labored 
Till the food was there in plenty. 
Curtain opens on a Thanksgiving 
Pilgrims and Indians stana 
‘Continued on page 86 
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TWO DELIGHTFUL PRIMARY SONGS 
Franek with Friends 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ELVA S. DANIELS 














You'll find on the pag-es of an- y book A 
There’s Rob - in-son Cru-soe and Cap-tain Kidd, Tom 
You'll trav - el in 


won - der - ful group of friends, 
Saw-yer, A-lad -din too, 
air- planes and _sail-ing ships, And may-be by rick-shaw too, 

















page by page you quick-ly trav - el, Ere the ,sto - ry ends, 
Gul - liv - er, and Cin-der-el - la, Just to men-tion a few. 
on a_ horse you'll oft-en gal - lop, Ere the sto + ry is through. 








Hide, Wr. Turkey 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


Hide, Mis - ter Tur-key, hide right now, Thanks - giv - ing Day is com + ing. 
Hide, Mis - ter Tur-key, in the hay, Thanks - giv - ing Day is  com- ing. 
Hide, Mis - ter Tur-key, please be quick, Thanks - giv - ing Day 


is com - ing 
Hide, Mis ++ ‘Tur-key, hide your tracks, Thanks - giv - ing Day 


is com - ing. 


Hide in the barn’ be ~- hind that cow, Thanks 
Please pay some mind what I 
You may es - cape 


giv - ing Day 
Say, Thanks - giv - ing Day 
you are _ slick, Thanks - giv - ing Day 
Here comes the farm - with his ax, Thanks - giv - ing Day 
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A PAGEANT FOR 


ALL GRADES 


MILDRED H. FRALICK 


CMARACTERS 


Pucem Men Pucum Women 


MISTRESS ALLERTON 
MISTRESS HOPKINS 
MISTRESS BREWSTER 
MISTRESS BRADFORD 
PRISCILLA MULLINS 


ANNOU NCER 
WILLIAM BRADFORD 
EDWARD WINSLOW 
ELDER 
ISAAC 
MILES STANDISH 
ALDEN 


Boy 


BREWSTER 
ALLERTON 


JOUN 


Pucem Pucam Grats 


ALLERTON 
HOPKINS 


BART MARY 
Love 


GILES HOPKINS 


ALLERTON 


BREWSTER CONSTANCE 


Doren Dancess 


CRETCHEN 
Pair 


rar 
PETER 
DETTING 


Leyden, Holland 
On beard the 


1619 
Mayflower,” 


Scene | 
Scene 2 
1620 
Scene Outside 
Plymouth, 1621 
Scene 4 
Scene o 
Scene 6. 


Pilgrim homes in 


Same as Scene 3, 


Same 


s cabin, 
as Seene 3. 
Proouction Nore 


without 


hach group comes 


This pageant may be 
drawing the curtain 


and 


given 


ts part after the 
No seenery is 


onto the stage acts 


Announcer has spoken 


necessary Properties are indicated in 


connection with each scene 


In the I the 


Dutch 


und of 


Pilgrims used to live 
over three hundred 
We tried t 


s of the church 


change 
the way 
it. For 


Puritans 


und purify 
were called 
kine would not 


this reason we 
But the 
let us worship as we wished. So, 
we moved to Holland where we 
our own 


Holland 


could worship God in 
Lhe 


were very kil 


way. 


pes ple of 
nd t 


The scene in the 


PHE INSTRUCTOR, 


Gretchen enters right, carrying 
two baskets of flowers. 
a flower song and tries to Sell 
flowers to a passing Pilgrim man 
They exit on 


She sings 


entering from left. 

opposite sides. 
Mistress Hopkins and Mary 

Allerton enter with basket of eggs, 


cross stage, and exit. 


Elder 
ing a Bible. 
Bradford 
direc 

WILLIAM 


Brewster 
He 


entering 


enters, carry- 
William 
another 


meets 
from 
tion. 

BRADFORD— How goes 
the day, Elder Brewster? 

All is well, 


are fortu- 


ELDER BREWSTER 
We 
nate to be allowed to 


Holland to make our 
BRADFORD 


God be praised. 
come to 
homes. 

Yes, for 


here we can worship in our own 


WILLIAM 


way, and we do not have to pay 
such high taxes 

ELDER BREWSTER*-We could 
never have found another coun 
would have been 


kindly, Brother 


try where we 
treated 
sradford 


WILLIAM 


more 


Our 
to make 


BRADFORD men 


hard 


are working a liv- 
ing, and we shall soon own our 
homes and be established in busi- 
ness. 

Our women 
knitting. 
They have been very brave about 


ELDER BREWSTER 


are busy spinning and 


leaving their friends in England. 
Yes, 


hey are fine helpmeets. | 


WILLIAM BRADFORD in- 
deed. 
at the meeting 


Elder 


will see you later 


house. Good day to vou, 

Brewster. 
ELDER Good day. 

Exit on opposite sides. 

We lived in Hol- 


land twelve years and were very 


BREWSTER 


ANNOUNCER 


happy, except—well--our children 


began to take on the customs of 


1 lively episode in the pageant was a Dutch dance performed 


by two Pilgrim girls with their Leyden friends. 


the Dutch. We feared that they 
would forget how to speak Eng- 
lish. 

Enter Carl, right, and Mary 
Allerton, le ft. The; meet in the 
enter of the stage. 

caRL—Du_ bist freund. 
You are my friend Points 
first to her; then to himself. 
Ich bien. 


mein 


MARY ALLERTON—Ja 
She curtsies. 

They nod, smile, and walk off 
holding hands. 
ANNOUNCER—We 
our young folks would marry 
Dutch folks and that 
would be absorbed by the Dutch 

people. 

Enter Dutch Dancers, who do 
a dance with Mary Allerton and 
Constance Hopkins. As the dance 
is finishing, Elder Brewster enters, 
sees that the children are dancing 
and hastens to stop them. En- 
ter William Bradford, Mistress 
Hopkins, Mistress Brewster, Isaac 
tllerton, Mistress Allerton, Elder 
Viles Standish, Bart, 


stage » 
feared that 


young we 


Brewster, 
and Love. 
MISTRESS ALLERTON 
agitated )—Mary, 
Do you not know that our 


much 
come here at 
once, 
church advises against -iancing? 

MARY ALLERTON-- Yes, Mother, 
but I meant no harm. 

MISTRESS ALLER? You must 
work an extra hour at the loom to 
remind you never to do such a 
thing again 

MISTRESS HOPKINS serzing 
Constance by the arm and pulling 
What do mean 
by trying to learn a dance? You 
have frivolity 


Get back to your knitting at once 


her awa) you 


no time for such 


pageant which showed the Pilgrims going to church oa 
the first Thanksgiving Day reminded the audience of a famous painting. 


Vovember 1950 


Kraven Studio 


And don’t let me hear you talk- 
ing Dutch any more. 
School bell rings and Dutch 
children skip off for school. 
MISTRESS BREWSTER (to the 
This Our 


children must not go against the 


men will not do. 
rules of our church. 

ELDER BREWSTER (holding his 
hands up to the sky May the 
God of mercy forgive them for 
this thoughtless conduct. 
to Mary 


to behave in 


ISAAC ALLERTON 


"Tis unseemly this 


manner. Come home with me 

at once. 
Exit 

Isaa 


WILLIAM 


Mary, and 


Constance, 


BRADFORD- It will not 


in Holland. 
BREWSTER—I 


do to stay 
MISTRESS fear 

that our little religious group will 

be absorbed by the Dutch. 

It must be 


from 


WILLIAM BRADFORD 


stopped. We must move 
here. 

MILES STANDISH—Let us move 
to America! 

ALL—America! 
MISTRESS BREWSTER— We could 
not go so far away. 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—It is too 
dangerous crossing the sea. 

MILES STANDISH— There would 
be plenty of room there, and no 
cruel kings 
There we 
We would 


to worship as we 


ELDER BREWSTER 

would be by ourselves. 

have liberty 

pleased. 
MILES STANDISH—We could 

build ourselves homes 

We 


keep our own language there, and 


ELDER BREWSTER could 
follow customs of our ancestors, 


MISTRESS BRADFORD--But how 
would we get there? 
MISTRESS BREWSTER-—-We have 
very little money! 
‘Tis true! 
But with God's help a 
plan can be worked out. 
All and exit, 
thoughtfully shaking their heads. 
Hurrah! May- 


be we will go to America. 


ELDER BREWSTER 


Tis true! 


men women 


BART ALLERTON 


LOVE BREWSTER— What a won- 
derful adventure! 

They exit. 

Windmills are removed from 


stage Continued on page 86) 
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PUMPKIN PIE 
MARION L. MILLER 


I’m not a chef in puffed out cap 
With salary supreme. 

I can’t work wonders with asauce, 
Nor ecstasies in cream. 


But I'd suggest you use a dash 
Of tingling winter air, 

A teaspoonful of scented pine, 
One cup of “do and dare,” 


A heaping pint of golden sun, 
The tang of fallen leaves, 
The mellow call of hunter's 
horn, 
The brown of harvest sheaves. 


Stir in a lot of happiness, 

Fold in some cloudless sky, 
Add sugar, cream, and pumpkin, 
And you'll have a Juscious 

pie. 


AMBITION 


MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


A lonely little desert isle 
That was not comforted 
By all the oceans mile on mile 
Sighed wistfully and said, 
“It’s hard sometimes to be con- 
tent. 
I wish I were a continent!” 








Your Poetry Page 


A BOAT, A TRAIN, AND A SWIFT AIRPLANE 


JAMES S. 


Today I made a picture: 

I drew a boat and train. 

I drew the sea, the earth, the 
sky. 

I drew a swift airplane. 


My boat streamed boldly forward 
Across a blue-green sea. 

My relatives upon the shore 
Waved farewells to me. 


My train stood at a station. 
Black smoke swirled up and back; 


WISH AT MEALTIME 


JOHN FARRAR 


I wish that I were rubber skinned, 
Instead of still and tight, 

So I could eat a thousand things, 
So I could eat all night. 


I'd taste a piece of every kind 
Of candy that is made, 

I'd eat plum jam and apple tart 
And orange marmalade. 


I'd eat popcorn and apple pie 
Beyond my wildest dream; 
But the best of all the things 

I'd eat— 
A gallon of ice cream. 


TIPPETT 


Out across green country fields 
I drew the railroad track. 


My airplane soared above me. 
It flew so fast and high 

I had to draw it at the edge 
Off the deep blue sky. 


I used imagination 

When I drew today, 

While boat and train and swift 
airplane 

Took me far away. 


NOISES 
IRENE HARTWELL 


(A choral reading for young children, 
Each line is a solo followed by the 
group making the appropriate sounds. ) 


I can bark like a dog. 

I can mew like a cat. 
I can growl like a bear. 

I can squeal like a rat. 
I can chatter like a squirrel. 

I can trill like a wren. 
I can crow like a rooster. 

I can cluck like a hen. 
I can roar like a lion. 

I can buzz like a bee. 
I can moo like a cow. 

I can yell like ME! 





SWIFT THINGS 
ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Swift things are beautiful: 
Swallows and deer, 

And lightning that falls 
Bright-veined and clear, 
Rivers and meteors, 

Wind in the wheat, 

The strong-withered horse, 
The runner's sure feet. 


ABOUT A TRAFFIC 
LIGHT 


MILDRED SHACKLETT 


When we cross the street, 

We watch the traffic light. 
Sometimes we may be careless, 
But it is always right. 


Because it’s badly needed 
The traffic light was hung 
To talk to us in colors 
Instead of with the tongue. 


Red is the danger signal 
And plainly tells us, “No!” 
Yellow says, “Get ready,” 
And green advises, “Go!” 


The light is never partial, 

Helps the banker, helps the waif, 
But everyone must mind it 

To make the crossing safe! 





OVERHEARD ON A 
SALTMARSH 


HAROLD MONRO 


Nymph, nymph, what are your beads? 
Green glass, goblin. Why do you stare 
at them? 
Give them me. 
No. 
Give them me. 
No. 
I will howl all night in the reeds, 
Lie in the mud and howl for them. 
Goblin, why do you love them so? 
They are better than stars or water, 
Better than voices of winds that sing, 
Better than any man’s fair daughter, 
Your green glass beads on a silver string. 
Hush, I stole them out of the moon. 
Give me your beads, I desire them. 
No. 
I will howl in a deep lagoon 
For your green glass beads, I love them so. 
Give them. 


Give them me. 


Give them me. 


No. 


THE DISCOVERY 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


It often rains in our town. And, you know, 
It always happens when we've planned to go 
On walks or hikes, or somewhere out to play; 
It’s curious how it seems arranged that way! 


We used to use those rainy days to pout, 
And stand there at the window looking out 
And wishing things about the weather—oh, 
I never knew a wish to change it, though! 


But now—the gladdest secret! We don’t need 
Our dad to tell us stories. We can read! 
We've found that Fairyland is everywhere 
You open up a book and, why, you're there! 


Permission to reprint these poems has been obtained from 
the following: the author; for “Pumpkin Pie” a 
originally in Better Home magazine; Houghton Mifflin Co., 
for “Ambition” and “The Discovery” from A Little Freckled 
Person; Harper & Brothers, for “A Boat, a Train, and a 
Swift Airplane” from Counting the Days, copyright 1940; 
Rinehart & Co., for “Wish at Mealtime” from Songs for 
Johnny-Jump-Up, espyright 1930; the author, for “Noises”; 
The Macmillan Co., for “Swift Things Are Beautiful” from 
Away Goes Sally, copyright 1934; the author, for “About a 
Traffic Light”; Houghton Mifflin Co., for “On Opening a 
New Book” from Silver Stair; Child Life, for “Thanksgiving.” 


ON OPENING A NEW BOOK 
ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Here’s an adventure! What awaits 
Beyond these closed, mysterious gates? 
Whom shall I meet, where shall I go? 
Beyond the lovely land I know? 
Above the sky, across the sea? 
What shall I learn and feel and be? 
Open, strange doors, to good or ill! 
I hold my breath a moment still 
Before the magic of your look. 
What will you do to me, O book? 


THANKSGIVING 
MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 


The turkey is my favorite bird, 

And mince my favorite pie, 

And cranberry my favorite sauce—I won- 
der why? 

I’m thankful for them all—aren’t you? 

And even for the stuffing too! 
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new book 
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ting, high stepping, galloping, and so on, can be 
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Santa Claus on 
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Wrap 
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can be built around a series of animal pictures. 
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Children will also learn a simple form of classi 
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groups. 
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animals that live on the farm 

animals that climb 

inimals that would make good pets 
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sounds can also be given by asking the children 
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ing sounds which correlate with 
reading vocabulary words 


30. Are you careful to provide 
of activities for 
independent work periods? Be- 
sides the routine 


a wide variety 


assignments in 
reading and number workbooks, 
do your pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to paint, model, draw, 
construct, view stereoscope pic- 
tures, and look at library books 
which are related to their social- 
and activities? 
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1. If your class is to present a pioneer program 
this month in which Pilgrim costumes are 
worn, you will find that heavy white paper nap- 
kins can be cut and folded to make effective 
collars, kerchiefs, cuffs, caps, and aprons. With 
a little encouragement, your class can plan an 
original group of activities which will make an 
entertaining program. Scenes of Pilgrims mak- 
ing candles, having a quilting bee, husking corn, 
or preparing a combined with 
others showing Pilgrim children at school, at 
church, at work, and at play. 


to be 


meal could be 


2. During Girl Scout Week will you provide an 
opportunity for your girls to report on some of 
the activities being carried on by their troops? 


3. While you are looking ahead to Children’s 
Book Week and planning various activities with 
your class, it may be helpful to have the new 
booklet, Books of the Year for Children, priced 
at $.25, which can be obtained from the Chil- 
dren’s Book Committee of the Child Study 
Association of America, 132 East 74th Street, 
New York 21 


6. From the Children’s Book Council, 50 West 
53rd Street, New York 19, you can purchase a 
set of four 7 
colors which will call attention and add a lively 
note to Book Week display The only 
lettering on the streamers is the slogan, “Make 
Friends with Books,” and the amusing sketches 
are done by four well-known artists. These 
“streamers” cost $.25 for a set of four. Don’t 


“streamers” 17” x 5” in two bright 


your 


send stamps. 


7. During American Education Week your pu- 
pils may frequently be called upon to give direc- 
Now 


a variety of situa- 


tions to visitors or even to act as guides 
to dramatize 
tions in which will ask to be direct- 
ed to various rooms in the This will 
give every pupil an opportunity to refresh his 


mind on the niceties of school etiquette and the 


is a good time 
“strangers” 
building 


need for exactness in the giving of directions. 

8. Parents have so little idea about the meaning 
that a few minutes of their 
experimenting with 
class. 


of “creative art” 
time could be well spent in 
the various art materials used by your 
If you hold open house, plan for such an art 
experience by having paper, 
ored chalk, and so on, in readiness. Wear a 
smock or apron as you greet the parents infor- 
mally and invite them to take part in the experi- 
ment. Explain that the finished product is of 


no real instead, 


clay, paints, col- 


consequence ; 


Gor Upper Grades 
ESMA HACKETT 


10. If you discuss important world happenings 
with your class, they soon recognize the fact 
that history is not static but is constantly in 
the making Then past events take on more 
reality for them 


13. Have you and your group arranged at least 
one bulletin board with posters and items about 
Book Week, as well as a table on which some 
new books will be on display? Repairing donat- 
ed children’s books for shipment overseas, or for 
needy schools here at home, is a worth-while 
project to carry on at this time. If the librarian 
in the children’s department of the public li- 
brary has arranged a special program, be sure 
you go and encourage your class to attend it, too 


14. If your class is not taking part in a co- 
operative school assembly in celebration of Book 
Weck, are.you planning a simple rcom program 
with them? A book-quiz program, the drama- 
tization of a happening from a favorite book, or 
a discussion of the new books by well-known 
authors will provide worth-while experiences 
which will sharpen the children’s interest in 
reading good books. 


15. If you wish to interest your children in 
reading biography, tome of these titles may be 
of help to you. Luther Burbank: Boy Wizard, 
by Olive W. Burt; Marconi: Pioneer of Radio, 
by Douglas Coe: River Boy: The Story of Mark 
Twain, by Isabel Proudfit; Albert Einstein, by 
Elma Ehrlich Levinger; Ben Franklin: Printer’s 
Boy, by Augusta Stevenson; and Louisa Alcott: 
Girl of Old Boston, by Jean Brown Wagoner. 


16. Are 


world 


you careful to use a globe frequently 
when relationships are being studied? 
Emphasis on air travel and the roundness of the 
world gives a truer picture than can be gained 
from study of flat maps. Do the children know 
that the Mercator-projection maps were made 
for the use of navigators while the more modern 
polar projections are especially for aviators? 

17. Have been forced to take a definite 
starid in regard to comic books? If so, did you 
take time to get acquainted with the many va- 
rieties offered for sale, or did you immediately 
adopt the attitude that comic books are all alike 
Some adults, who have been in- 


you 


and all bad? 
terested enough to investigate, have found that 
there are many different types on sale. Some 
others describe true 
events in history, while some are so vicious that 
they could easily be blamed for causing juvenile 


are innocuous enough, 


delinquency. Try to keep informed about all 
kinds of books offered to young people and be 
able to make a fair appraisal of them 


20. As a variation from routine arithmetic 
problems and health lessons, your class may en- 
joy planning a balanced menu for a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner suitable for their own families. 
Charts showing the requirements for a balanced 
meal, and current prices of foods in the local 
stores, will be needed as a basis for computing 
cost. 


21. Now and then your class may enjoy writing 
a paragraph or story beginning with a given sen- 
tence, like the one below, to see which one can 
produce the most dramatic effect. A little dis- 
cussion before they begin writing will give you 
a chance to point out the value of descriptive 
words, The Scouts had just resettled their 
packs and started slowly up the long, steep 
trail when suddenly 


22. If your pupils are not already wearing them 
during work periods, you will be delighted to 
discover what useful coveralls Father's discard- 
ed shirts make when brought to school and 
worn by the children when using paints, clay, 
and other work materials 


24. Many children never realize how the food 
habits of birds and animals influence their mi- 
gration and hibernation. After discussing the 
food of the winter birds that stay in your lo- 
cality, the children will easily see why the oth- 
ers must go to a warmer climate where they can 
still feed on insects, worms, and so on 


27. Choose a school wardrobe that is attractive 
and colorful; then be sure to vary your dress 
from day to day, avoiding monotony in your 
appearance. Be generous in your use of deodo- 
rants and mouthwashes, for children are as eas- 
ily offended as grownups. If your nail polish 
needs to be renewed, take a minute to remove 
it entirely rather than letting it go in a peeling, 
cracked condition that one more day. 


28. Do you give your group a chance to ex- 
periment with a variety of art mediums such af 
tempera, water color, textile paint, and finger 
paint as well as clay, colored chalk, pastel cray- 
ons, and sketching pencils? 


29. Try to make parents feel welcome whenever 
they come to school for visits or conferences. 
Tactfully lead them to realize that frequent 
short visits will give them a 
truer picture of what goes on in 





the handling of a new art me 
dium and its effect on the ind 
vidual is of primary importance 


9. Have you taught your class 
the importance of judging and 
evaluating the material which 
they read? Are they conscious 
of the fact that the printed word 
is not accepted 
without question and that some 
sources are much more reliable 
for reference purposes thar 
“others? 


always to be 


your classroom than a single ex- 
tended period of observation. 


30. Problems in which missing 
items need to be supplied will 
be a challenge to the reasoning 
power of your children. Using 
this one as a sample, get the 
class to make up and solve some 
problems of their own. John 
bought a quart of ice cream and 
paid for it with a dollar bill. 
What change did he receive? 
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Teachers’ Help -One - Another Club 





BOOKMARK GIFTS 
REGINA VOLK 


milk-bottle 
caps with a small flap which 


ecurE one of the 


is used to pull the cap from the 
Wash and dry the cap. 


inch wide and 


bottle 
Glue a ribbon one 
cight inches long on the cap un- 
the the 


printing with paint or crayon. 


cderneath flap. Cover 

Che edges of the cap may be 
cut to resemble a flower, cross, or 
other shape, or it left 
On the plain side of the 


a design or initials. 


may be 
round, 
(ap 

[his makes a pretty 
bookmark. 

itches on the top of the 
book and holds the 


reader 


paint 
and serv- 
iceable The flap on 
the cap 
page of the 


place for the 


MONITOR SYSTEM 
VEY G 

HAVE put into practice a mon- 

| itor system which works very 
and Id like to 
pass the idea on to other teachers 
The 


I appoint each week to serve for 
them off 


PYATT 


effectively for me, 


following are the monitors 


a week vd wipe 


morning and erase when 
needed Erasers—clean 

Keep chalk in order also. 
or Hostess go to 
Classroom 
end of day, 


Bathroom 


each 
weekly 

Host 
door if visitor 
keep it dust- 
inspect for 
see that the 


comes 
ed: at 
neatness. 
towels and water are not wasted 
one plays in bathroom. 
that have 


Hall Monitor—keep 


children 


* 
and no 


Stairway—set we an 


orderly line 


order when get 
Plants 
responsible 

Passing 
books 

and 
} 


wraps 
water regularly. Game 
be for game equip- 
ment hand out papers 


and Collecting—receive 


box ks 
keep the 


papers Librarian 

ks Salute 
id group in giving the Pledge 
Allegi 
This 
chance to help with the chores in 


in order. 


ot ance daily 


system gives every pupil a 


the room and teaches all the pu- 
pils to be better citizens. It saves 
time in appointing pupils to do 
the different things for me when 
You may think I 
but I 


more frequently a 


it 8 necessary 


have too monitors 
find that 
child 


the interest. 


many 
the 
can be a monitor the greater 
In a classroom hav- 
ing an average number of pupils, 
each child can be a monitor ev- 
ery other week. 
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ARE you one of the 
who find the 
Help-One-Another 
able? 
ideas which 
to 


many teachers 


suggestions in the 


Club 


Perhaps you have developed 


invalu- 
you would be willing 
others If 
shall be glad to consider them 


share with so, we 


We pay one dollar upon publi A- 
for each artick 


A dollar is paid 


tion appearing in 
this department 
for each photograph used 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Help- Ine-Another Club, 
Dansville, N.Y 


acknowledged or 


Teachers 
INSTRUCTOR 
be 


Dur 
They 


cannot 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


For general directions to contributors, see page 4 of the October issue 


returned Articles not heard from 


within six months may be con- 


sidered rejected 
An artick 


words in length 


should not exceed 300 
Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put itona 
sheet. 

Your article should be typewrit- 
ten uf possible » 


(If you submit a handwritten arti- 


separate 
with double spacing 


cle, write plainly on one side of the 


paper only and leave space be- 


tween the lines 








FRIEZE TECHNIQUES 
HEN we make a frieze, 


ISABEL J. BOCK 
XY fold 


per accordion fashion so that each 
_ 2 a 
tape 


we 


large wrapping pa- 
individual 
With 


the frieze is fastened on the black- 


page is 
transparent gummed 
board at the right height for con- 

The chalk tray 
Then the pupils 


venient working. 
holds cravons. 
can work individually at odd mo- 
ments. 

After the frieze is on display 
for a while, it is folded into a big 
book and placed between stiff 
covers for the library table. 


FOR THANKSGIVING 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


wall space can be made as follows 


VERY attractive Thanksgiv- 
ing decoration for a broad 


Cut a long strip of yellow paper 
and two shorter pieces of orange. 
Mount the yellow picce horizon- 
tally and put the orange pieces at 
the ends. Over each orange piece 
tack a small branch with autumn 
Print 
brown tempera across the yellow 
The children then paint 
autumn leaves and mount them in 
a hit-and-miss fashion 
the word on the yellow paper 


leaves. Thanksgiving in 
paper. 


beneath 


(Club Exchange 


THIS free service 
rade Y< 
Mention 

exchange experience 
All letters ed during 
your notice should be 
dresses, 
addressed to: 


open 


u may reply to the n 


the 


veread 


rece 
ar 
igned by the tea 
Club Exchange, 


_ 
and 0b¢ 


Colorado.—My pupils and I should 
like to exchange correspondence, 
venirs, products, pressed flowers 


sou 
and 


leaves, tiny stones, canceled stamps 


apitol, and so 


and post cards of state 
on, with pupils and teachers in each 
the und elsewhere. We 
northwest Colorado Not far 
Mount of the Holy Cross, 


and 


state of Union 


live in 
from here are 
a natural snow-filled crevice, 
Mount Elbert, highest point 
rado, 14,451 Address 
Miss Thelma T. McNulty 


Glenwood Springs, ( 


in Colo- 
to: 
161 


mail 
Box 


feet 
vlorado 


lowa 
grace 
High 


like 


The 
pupils of the 
School 
to 
anywhere 
Mrs. Bula 


Sioux City, 


and 
Westfield 
western lowa 


sevent! eight 
Junior 
in would 


exchange letters with pupils 
Address corre spondence to 
Pithan, 3525 Vine Avenue 


lowa 


November 1950 


to teachers and 
ome point of special int 


and ideas, 


ils in the first eight 


own, 


put 
he send in your 
Offe r to 
product 


ation 


en 
locality 
and 


ing public 


lures 


lten 


themse ‘ 


é mpiete ad- 
Send them earl 
ror, Dan e, N.Y 


he 


Tue INsrrRi 


Kentucky 
and eight 
ters, pictures 
in the United 
Address 
Gooserock, 


The pupils of grades five 
would like to exchange let 
and 
St 


with pupils 
lands 
Blair, 


cards 
ites d other 

mail to M Olive 

Kentucky 

and 

exchange 


Michigan.—My fourtl 
grade pup ls would like to 
letters 


and products with 
parts of 


pictures, 
in schools in other 
the I nited States and foreign lands 


Address: Mrs. Maude Lachman, Gull 
Road School, Kalamazoo 62, Michigan 


children 


It onsir 
through eight 
} 


cards, so 


grades on 


My pupils of 
und I wish to exchange 
ind 
letters with pupils and teachers in the 
ited States 


Address Mrs 
0, R.D. 1, Fort 


post venirs, products, 
ind foreign countries 
Arthur Shadel, Box 


Atkinson, Wisconsin 


TABLES DRILL 


UM. JEANNE SIMS 


MADE many small cards from 


bristol board and on each 
one I printed one multiplication 
fact without the answer. To play 
the drill game, captains were ap- 
pointed to choose two teams. 
Each player in turn was asked a 
fact. If the correct answer was 
given, the captain of that team re- 
the If the pupil 


failed to answer, the other team 


ceived card. 


then got a chance to answer the 
We 
continued in this manner until all 
the Cards 
for each team were counted by 
the 
the greater number of cards won 


problem and win the card. 


cards were used up. 


captains, and the team with 


THREE FLAGS 


FRANCES MARTIN 


is 
- suitable for opening a cam- 
paign for Junior Red Cross mem- 
bership. “Stars and Stripes For- 
or another good march is 


HE following ceremony 


ever” 
played as flag-bearers enter. First 
Child carries an American flag, 
Second Child a Red Cross flag, 
and Third Child 
Red Cross arm bands 
Second Child 
They 
line up at center front of stage. 
FIRST 
try’s flag. 


a school or a 
state flag. 


may be worn, or 


may be dressed as a nurse. 


cHILD—This is my coun- 


SECOND cHILD—This lends a 


helping hand. 
This is own 


THIRD CHILD our 


name of school or state) flag. 
ALI 


FIRST CHILD—Today they wave 


Side by side they stand. 
above us, 

SECOND CHILD—So all who pass 
may see 

rHIRD CHILD—That today we 
all are working 

att—For (name of the school 
J.R.C. 

FIRST CHILD—So hurrah for the 
flag of freedom! 

SECOND CHILD 
Helping Hand! 


THIRD CHILD 


Hurrah for the 


Hurrah for good 

old 
ALI 
FIRST CHILD—Will you please 


name of school), 
As side by side they stand! 


stand and give the Pledge of Al- 
legiance? 

SECOND CHILD—Let us sing our 
Junior Red Cross song. 

All march off to music.) 





De You Know These Wild Animals? 


H, Armstrong Roberts 


7 ia on ae x. 
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Your Counselor Serwice 


HANNAH M 


Education, Publi: 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


Supervisor of Elementary 


system have a def 


should 


school 


social-studies 


Should the 
ine 
each class select its own units? 


course, oF 


Although flexibility is desirable 


in any school system, certain prob- 
lems 


Arise having each class se 


One problem is that 


ect its nits 


g a well-rounded program 
Children are 
ir vision 8 neces 


of securi 
in the social studies 
nd the 
Teachers who have 
studied the children 
and who understand their learning 
better fitted for the task 

suitable units and ar- 


immature 
sarily limited 


interests of 


needs are 
of selectiz 
a desirable sequen- 
than are the 


ranging them u 
tial learning program 
ch Idren themselves 
Another problen 
leaving the select 
childre n is how to petitior 
of units Trans 
a popula 


portation or CX- 
unit If it is 


ample, s 
levels, the 


grade 


may be deprived of a 


chosen at lower 
hildren 
broad, enriched program in the 
ipper grades 

Through proper 
guide the children to 


Their 


motivation the 
teacher can 


wccept a unit as their own 


IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, 
you can get it free by sending specific questions to 
the counselor concerned, in care of Tue INstTRUCTOR, 


LINDAHL 


S« hools, 


acceptance will be sincere if they 
are given many opportunities to 
suggest ideas and to contribute to 
the plans for carrying out the unit 
through individual and cotnmittee 
participation. 
* 
Should the primary classroom contain a 


globe? If so, what type of globe should 
it be and where should it be kept? 


Yes, every primary classroom 
should have a globe. , It.should be 
one that the children can handle, 
so that they may have sensory ex- 
periences concerning the rotundity 
of the earth 

A globe that 
mount is recommended for the 
four grades Place the 


table or shelf where it is readily ac 


cradle 
first 
globe on a 


rests in a 


to the children for handling 
and during 
when assigned work has been com- 
pleted This type of informal in- 
trodu 
ful background for an 
study of the globe in the 
program of the 


cessibl 


observation moments 


tion will provide a meaning 

organized 
so ial- 
studies middle 


grades 


Elementary Science 


GLENN O 


Special 
US. Office of Educat 


fre there any books that tell a detailed 
story of volcanoes? We are interested 
in studying this subject. 


The following books will help 

Volcanoes, New and Old by 
Satis N. Coleman (John Day Co., 
Inc., New York 13; $3.75 

Volcano, by Tom Galt (Charles 
Scribner's Sons New York 17 
£2.00 

The Story of 
V olcanoe by Gaylord Johnson 

Julian Messner, Inc., Publishers, 
New York 18; $2.00 


¢ 


Where can I order materials for teach 
ing the subject of machines in my sixth 
grade class? 


Earthquake and 


order very little, if 
teaching ma- 
Instead, 


You should 
any, equipment ior 
hines at this grade level 
you should help children observe 
various at work in the 
school shop, the cafeteria, at home 
Then from the dis- 


machines 


and elsewhere 
cussion that follows, pick out ques 
that indicate the children’s 
interests. A study of these 
tions will give you an idea of the 


tons 
ques- 
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t in Eleme ce, 
ion, Washington, D.C. 


BLOUGH 


niary Science 


materials you need. Keep the ma- 
terials as simple as possible, and let 
the children help assemble them 
from home kitchens or workshops. 
Their toys and building sets may 
supply other useful material 


° 


Our school is participating in a state 
uide science exhibit and we want to win 
a prize. Can you help us? 


I can only help you by telling you 
how J would judge an exhibit. 
First of all, | would evaluate an ex- 
hibit on its relation to the learning 
the children doing in 
their classes. Other things I would 
are: the planning that 
have done together, 
the original thinking they have 
done, and the evidence of chil- 
dren’s growth in having participat- 
ed in the activity 

If the children were present when 
the exhibit was judged, I would be 
interested in hearing them tell who 
had the original idea for the exhib- 
it, how it was planned and carried 
out, how they liked working on it, 
and what they learned from it. 


have been 


‘ onside I 
the children 
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Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
appear in that counselor's column, or you will re- 
ceive one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope. 


A teply will 


Child Development 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


Should I use remedial reading, psychol- 
ogy, or tests to determine why normal 
fourth-graders are slow readers? 


Techniques of remedial instruc- 
tion help to correct the problem in 
a majority of cases if the cause lies 
in inadequate teaching methods or 
psychological conflicts that are fair- 
ly easily resolved. In some cases 
part of the cause of nonlearning is 
a deep-seated psychological conflict 
which would interfere with the ef- 
fectiveness of any teaching method 
used. Tests help to define the ex- 
tent of the problem and sometimes 
its nature, but are not corrective or 
remedial 

I would advise you to use good 
tests to extent of the 


problem and good remedial proce- 


define the 
dures, both to see whether a more 


personalized and specialized ap- 
proach will get results and also to 
help evaluate the depth of the con 
flict. When the problem is pri- 
m arily one ol psy hological conflict 
rather than of methods, 
specialized help is obviously neces- 


results of the teach- 


teaching 


sary before the 
ing will be satisfactory. 


I have a child whom the other children 
refer to as “crazy.” How can I ease 
things for him? 

Assuming that you are really 
sympathetic with the child and not 
irritated about as much as the chil- 
dren, plan a time when he is not 
present to discuss the situation with 
your group. Ask such questions as: 
“What does he de to make you 
mad at him?” “Why does he do 
those things?” “Do your friends 
ever do the same things?” “Do you 
feel differently when your friends 
do them?” “What things do people 
do to him?” “Has anybody ever 
done such things to you?” “How 
did it make you feel?” ~ Such leads 
may bring out the motivations be- 
hind the child’s behavior 

When the group begins to feel 
that the motivation, for much of 
which they are responsible, is ade- 
quate to explain the behavior, it is 
time to ask, “What can we do to 
help him feel, and therefore be- 
have, differently?” Perhaps an 
outline of what not to do and what 
to do can be developed from the 
children’s own suggestions. 


Reading aud Language 


MILDRED 


Professor of Education 


Fredonia, 


Many of my second-graders read poorly 
in second-grade readers. They should 
be using primers. What should I do? 


You should start where your pu- 
pils are, using preprimers if neces- 
sary. The prevailing practice is to 
promote all children who are mak- 
ing progress in their learning and 
to retain only those who are so im- 
mature that they will really fit bet- 
ter into a younger group. You 
should secure fresh reading mate- 
from preprimer to second- 
that the children 
can read them easily. Many who 
are now in primers will make rapid 
progress if they are successful each 
step of the way. 


rials 


reader level—so 


+ 


Where can I get suggestions on good 
ways to use magazines and newspapers 
in the classroom? 


I know no better source of sug- 
than Education and the 
Mass Media of Communication, a 
research bulletin (National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68th St., Chicago 21; $.65) 
This has scores of helpful ideas. 


gestions 


4. DAWSON 


State 


Teachers College, 


New York 


What is the accepted policy in regard 
to having children change from manu- 
script writing to the cursive type? 

Practice is divided. According to 
Gertrude H. Hildreth in her revised 
edition of Learning the R’s, 
it is probably just as not to 
change from manuscript to cursive 
writing at all, 
writing is legible, simple in forma- 
tion, and sufficiently speedy 

Experiments have that 
the actual process of changing to 
cursive writing is easiest in the lat- 
ter part of second grade since the 
pupils have not yet made the for- 
mations of manuscript letters a 
fixed habit Their muscular co- 
ordination has also developed suf- 
ficiently to permit easy learning of 
cursive writing. Even so, possibly 
the majority of schools wait until 
third grade, or fourth, to 
make the change, so as to permit 
the children to express themselves 
more easily in writing 

Ask your curriculum committee 
to consider whether pupils should 
change to cursive writing, and when 
the change should be made. 


Three 
well 


since manuscript 


shown 


even 








in the 
land 
of the a 4 








| Matterhorn Es ‘oe 


ds 


-& a 
— 


“on vente 
2952 
Coca-Cola glacé” 


‘ 


In Switzerland, where winter sports are 
* = @ part of national life, Coca-Cola awaits 
e the sportsman at scores of Alpine refectories. 
Like thirst, Coca-Cola knows no season. It’s a favorite, summer 
or winter—in Alps or Alleghenies, with those zestful people 
who, when they play, like to play refreshed. 


> 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 
lassroom will be sent free upon request. Address 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia 





GOPYRIGHT 1959. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Your Counselor Sewice 


¢ making. use 


of this free seri 


refer to 


the 


directions for sending questions—se 
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peudie-Visual bide 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


of Education 


rnia, 


Where may we secure a film which may 
be used to the children’s in 
terest in poetry 

Bailey Films 


Hollywood 27, 


cently 


stimulate 


2044 N. Berendo, 
California, has re- 
Read Poetry 
sound film for the upper 
This film will help teach- 
interest in reading, 
and enjoying poetry 
send, re- 
addresses of film 


released Let's 
a 16 mm 
grades 

ers stimulate 
understanding 
Bailey Films 
quest the 
located close to your school 


* 


will upon 


sources 


u he re 
al materials which would be of value in 
Thanksgiving and Christmas programs? 


may we secure incxapensive visu- 


making hand- 
slides on the holidays will be 
Handmade Lantern Slide 
the Lower Grades, a book- 
by Keystone View 
Pennsylvania. These 
the 
from 


Instructions for 
made 
found 
Copy for 
let published 
Co., Meadville 
slides 
copy 


tre 


ire 


produced by tracing 


on etched glass direct 
booklet 

The November 
of THe Insrrt 


aid materi: 


and December is- 


sues CTOR contain 


visual al on Thanksgiving 


and Christmas respectively 


Un 
Los Angi 
Will you list of the do's and 
don't's which will guide us in utilizing 
audio-visual aids? 


some 


Some of the basic do’s are: 
Do prepare the pupils for an 
audio-visual experience 
2. Do plan the lesson carefully 
1. Do films before 
use them 
+. Do seat all pupils so that they 


the 


preview you 


can see screen without eye 


strain. 
5. Do adjust the controls so that 
the volume is sufficient for all pu 
pils to hear, and that the tone is 
natural 

A few important don’t’s are: 

1. Don’t use large number of 
aids; they will confuse the pupils 

2. Don’t set up equipment with- 
out first checking it to see that it is 
in good working condition 

3. Don’t use audio-visual aids to 
take up extra time 

+. Don’t project slides with cap 
thons too small to read 

5. Don’t play records with old 
needles which produce poor tones 

6. Don’t turn up the volume con- 
trol so that the sound is too loud 
for those seated near the speaker. 


pert and AHandwork 


JESSIE 
irt 


LU niversity 


rim 


1 should appreciate definite sug 
gestions for making our one-room coun- 
try school more cheerful 


some 


Paint the walls a very pale gray 
green with paint 
a dull finish. If 
likely to get 

paint 


or a very pale 
which dries with 
some sections are 
finger-marked those 
parts the 
marks can be washed off frequently 

Don't 
the 
occasion 

Paint the desks a light color with 
washable paint. ‘They can be a 
pale blue or a pale pink. Do not 
tends 


easily 


with a glossy finish so 


paste on 


windows except for a 


prec es ol paper 


one-day 


use rose-colored paint as it 


to give gloomy atmosphere 
Have a bulletin board on which 
the children’s work be 


displayed 


art may 


+ 
What should we do with the old, crum- 


bly tempera paint left from last year? 
Should we use it or throw it away? 


If possible let the children use 
but often dried-up 


newer paint, 


be powdered 


make it 


tempera paint can 


and soaked in water to 


usable 


| 66] 


Laboratory 
of Chicago 


rODD 
School, 


Is it wrong to give first-grade children 
hectographed line drawings of animals 
to color for busy work? 


Yes, because this work is too easy 
for them. It requires no thought 
or originality. When they 
hectographed drawings, they 
dissatisfied with their 
expression. 


color 

be- 
come own 
cruder free 
tor 


given 


“Busy work” is too, 
children should always 


schoolwork which challenges them. 
¢ 


Is it true that art teachers no longer 
want children to draw pictures during 
art class? 


wrong, 
be 


his is true of art teachers 
who take an extreme point of view. 
However, € putting 
le emphasis on drawing today 
than did when photo- 
graphic painting was the vogue. 
Progressive art teachers believe that 
children should be given many ma- 
as finger paint, clay, 
papier-mache, metal, and plastics 
to work with in art classes. Many 
children not talented in drawing 
can have satisfying experiences with 
materials of this kind. 


some 


other teachers ar 


teachers 


terials, such 
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Vocal Musée 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of 
Ithaca 


What is the most important thing to 
stress when teaching music to pupils in 
the primary grades? 


Ear training is the most impor- 
thing. Our aim in teaching 
to children is to teach them 
and to be intelligent 
the child hears 
how can he under- 


tant 
music 
to love music 
listeners Unless 
music correctly, 
stand it? 
Almost 


enter 


half of all the children 
kindergarten cannot 
they are 
tones while they 
tone- 


who 
match tones 

taught to match 
young, they 


nless 


are may become 
deaf 


° 


Should music from the operas and the 


oratorios be taught to young people in 
grade school? 


suitable I 


and also 
the 


By 


voice 


If suitable, 
mean suited to the 
to the level of maturity 
children. 

Some so 
simple, to 
teach it to children of both elemen- 
but what 
> It is very 
the children 


yes 
ot 


of the great music is 


it is perfectly possible 


tary and high-school 
the 


too 


age, 
atime sphere 
adult, and 


about 
often 


FOSTER E 
or of Mathemati Ne 
Jersey ( 


Where is it possible to get a description 
and an evaluation materials to use 
in the teaching of arithmetic? 


Henry W. Syer and Donovan A 
Johnson have had a column in The 
Mathematics Teacher devoted 
teaching aids in mathematics since 
February 1948. Most of the 
to the of visual and 
aids at the secondary 
of it 
elementary-school 


of 


to 


space 
is given use 
manipulative 
level, but 
utilized by 
teacher. 


some could be 


the 


° 


Our superintendent requests that we 


teach the tables of 10's, II's, and 12's. 
Do you approve of this procedure? 


A pupil should be able to make 
a table for any number in the teens 
or even in the twenties. He should 
not required to master these 
facts. We seldom multiply by 11 
or 12 For exam- 


seniors to 


he 


in one operation 
ple, I often ask college 
find the number of inches in a mile 
multiplying 

by 12. Although most of 
these students learned the table of 
12’s, they do not multiply by 12 in 
operation. 


This problem requires 
i 280 


one 


Singin 
Ne 


Public Schools 


w York 


understand nothing but the tune; 
the real meaning of the song is 
beyond them 

And what about the music itself? 
Wise is the music teacher who does 
not try to teach the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” from The Messiah. This 
music was not written for children’s 
voices, 

There are a number of selections 
from the operas which the com- 
posers intended for young voices. 
These do not need rearranging, and 
can be used as they are written, ex- 
actly as the meant them 
to be used. 

“The Flower Song” 
can be sung in unison 
two-part harmony toward the 
of the selection 

“The Street Urchins’ Song” from 
Carmen is supposed to be sung by 
young boys. It is difficult but per- 
fectly suited to boys’ 
The duet (called “ 
English) from Lakme, 
a young girl and her friend, is 
perfectly teachable and lovely 
young girls to sing 

These selections can be 
in octavo torm. 


peruithmetic 


composer 


from Faust 
with a bit of 
end 


voices, 
Flower Song” 
by 


in sung 


for 


secured 


GROSSNICKLE 


tate Te 
y 


achers College, 


Should I teach different methods of 


performing a basic process in arithme- 
tic at different grade levels? 


The usually accepted answer is 
no. It has long been a truism that 
we should teach only one form for 
performing a given process. 

A recent study showed that the 
decomposition method subtrac- 
when taught meaningfully, is 
to the method of equal 
additions during initial instruction 
in the At a later grade 
level, the method of equal additions 
is usually superior to the other pro- 
cedure. It is entirely possible that 
ve should teach the decomposition 
method for understanding in the 
early and at a later grade 
level shift to the method of equal 
additions for efficiency in the proc- 
After a pupil -understands a 
it is not necessary for him 
to follow a fixed pattern. 

Most of our procedures in arith- 
metic are based on learning result- 
ing from drill techniques. Since 
research on learning in a meaning- 
ful program is limited, it is danger- 
ous to recommend anything which 
deviates from established patterns. 


tion, 
superior 


proc ess. 


grades 


ess 


process, 





HOLIDAY 
ACTIVITIES 


AND 


PROGRAM 
MATERIALS 





Paper Cover 
Hard Cover 


Paper Cover 
Hard Cover 





subscriptions). 
toward this bonus. 

With the teaching load nearly doubled, many teachers 
are finding it impossible to do a good teaching job with- 
out spending hours of their own time searching for suitable 
teaching materials. Show your teacher-friends how you use 
THE INSTRUCTOR to supply you with all the teaching mate- 
rials you need in complete, ready-to-use form. When they 
see how easy and rewarding it is to use THE INSTRUCTOR, 
and when they discover it costs only $4.00 a year, they'll 
want to buy their own subscriptions. 

Send the names and addresses of the new subscribers, 
your name and address, your choice of the free book, and 
remittance ($4.00 for each subscription) to THE INSTRUC- 
TOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, DEPT. '"'N", Dansville, N.Y. 


Rhythm Band Book 


The educational and recreational values 
of the rhythm band, in music and in char- 
acter building, will surprise you. Work 
in such a band develops a feeling of 
thythm, prepares the child for later instru- 
ment work, and increases enjoyment of 
music in all forms. This book explains 
just how to start and direct a rhythm 
band. It describes the instruments (with 
llustrations) and shows how children can 
make their own instruments if they desire. 
$1.50 The book includes 38 large-page scores 
$2.00 of waltzes and marches. 


Stories to Read and Tell 


139 stories, for every purpose and occa- 
sion Stories are grouped under these 
headings: Tales of Fancy; Children of 
Other Lands and Times; Animals and 
Other Living Things; Christmas Stories; 
Other Special Days and Occasions; For 
Almost Any Day. A classified index pre- 
sents the titles in 59 groups. There are 
stories that are informative, that tie in 
with social studies, that are suitable for 
every school month, and that help to pro- 
$1.50 mote an understanding of other nations 
$2.00 and peoples. 


FREE ANY BOOK ON 
— THIS PAGE. 


Send us two new subscriptions (other than your own) to 
THE INSTRUCTOR and we will mail you absolutely free your 
choice of any book on this page (excepting EVERYDAY 
GAMES FOR CHILDREN, for which you must send three 


We can not count your own subscription 




















Everyday Games for Children 
y Games for Children is primarily « 


well-illustrated reference book containing 

detailed directions for over 300 games. Byt 

it also includes a special section showing 

how play can be made a valuable ‘factor in 

your daily teaching to help your pupils get 

more out of each day. This new book con- 

tains material for all grades. It is profusely 

illustrated with photographs, drawings, and 

diagrams. For ready reference, the entire 

Ce contents are cross-indexed three ways—al- 

——_— phabetically, by grade placement, and by 

Bound in Hard type of game. Make your pupils’ playtime 

Cover $2.75 more profitable with your own copy of this 
brand-new game book. 


The Golden Book of Programs 


Here is an outstanding new book that 
Provides a constant supply of program 
material for elementary schools, carefully 
planned to meet the teacher's needs. 
The Golden Book of Programs contains 
128 large-size pages devoted to plays, 
songs, recitations, choral readings, aad 
thythms for holidays and other special 
days. Each of these five sections is or- 
ganized on a chronological basis, from 
September through June, and each is pre- 
ceded by helpful suggestions.  Ilustra- 
tions accompanying the plays suggest 
Paper Cover $1.50 appropriate costuming. Contents are 
Hard Cover $2.00 fully indexed, not only by holidays but 
also by grade groupings. 


The Book of Program Selections 


A book of varied material to assure the 
teacher success in all school program pre- 
sentations. The Book of Program Selec- 
tiens contains 46 plays for avdience or 
classroom presentation, 24 pages of mu 
sic, and 20 pages of recitations. Excel- 
lent pointers are offered on play produc- 
tion, assembly programs, and creative 
drama. Drawings and photographs give 
suggestions on costuming. All material 
is ready for immediate use. Contents are 
indexed according to occasion or subject, 
Paper Cover $1.50 size of cast, a level, and cauemeat 
Hard Cover $2.00 required. 


The New Handcraft Book 


Now, every teacher can have a craft pro- 
gram for her pupils at little or no cost. 
The New Handcraft Book offers in com- 
plete detail 145 individual craft projects 
using materials that are readily available 
without cost, or that can be purchased in- 
expensively. A craft program is an easy, 
effective way to teach. It is always pop- 
ular with children and the things they pro- 
duce often serve to illustrate social stud- 
ies of science lessons. The program out- 
-~ lined in The New Respyen — en 

training in using materials neatly with a 
Paper ‘Cover $1.50 pare sn B of waste, well as handling 
Hard Cover $2.00 jo0ls and other equipment. 
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THE GOOD SIMPLE SCIENCE 
BREAKFAST LESSON SPERMS 


with Graded Pupil Activities 








ority suggests a breakfast health —_ - | ° bg 
rontam should be an action pro ‘. . More Experiments about Air 
breakfast through doing things .) eet. ~ 
- suns stions for pag , ore 2 . LELA HEASTON TERREL 
rade« according to the develop ‘ 
child's skills and abilities 


FOR GRADE 1. ; H ERE are more experiments stop running out, because the air 


about the properties of air pressure on the inside of the can is 


Science, Central School, Huntington. Indiana 


\ t kfast foo 1odel 
fake breakfas 1 models that your boys and girls will enjov _ less than it is on the outside. 
Decorate breakfast piace mats 


perfo 
Set up a breakfast store performin 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


FOR GRADE 2 ~ ] FOR PRIMARY GRADES Displacement of a Floating Object 


ley 

- b's Expansion of Warm Air First weigh an empty tumbler 

lan a week's breakfast menus for mother Fit Then fill an overflow can until the 

Set a family breakfast table ‘ 
Make a breakfast “movie 


a small rubber balloon ove 
mouth of a baby’s bottle. Heat Water starts to run out of the 


the bottle. When the air inside the ‘Spout. Letting the water stop, gen 


bottle is warm. the halloon will be tly lower the tumbler into the can 
FOR GRADE 3 of water. Catch the water that 


Have the children write a 
eed nthe Dee ir Te ne MES - runs out of the spout, and weigh it 
Plena o breakfast cafeteria The weight of the water should 
Make a breakfast cereal display ony ~ . equal the weight of the tumbler 
~ ne,, rhis experiment shows that a float- 
These interesting class activities are fully de- b le 
scribed in the Elementary Breakfast Teaching ing object ns shes aside its own 
Unit for grades 1, 2, and 3, edited by Laura weight 
Ottedal, Laboratory School, University of 


in the substance in which it 
s floatin 

Chicago. It includes @ 24-page Teacher's Manvel, 
“A Classroom Breakfast Party and Other Class 
room Activities, @ Breakfast Colendar, infull color, 
size 12° x i 8”, and 30 Students’ Notebook Folders, to represent a drinking straw. Pass 
entitled “My Breakfast Book.” it through a one-hole stopper and 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. fit the stopper tightly into a bottle 
t £ { research and educational endeavor devoted tiall 1 i ll ot watet I'ry to drink through the 
, com } i inflate y > 
t to the betterment of national nutrition — pe) —_— eae straw You cannot get any water 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois this simple experiment, you can 


Suction and Air Pressure 
Use a clean piece of glass tubing 


show that warm air takes up more 


. a r Suction 


ducationa! Director - 

CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ina We = Spread water over the smooth 

135 South La Salle Sereet, Chicago 3}. Illinois ler ¢ ‘ i kitchen tool 
wooden seat of ; chen sto 

Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for > , t 

pm ba Press a plumber s force cup down 

on the seat until most of the air 


CEREAL IS AN IMPORTANT “MILK the cup is expelled Phen lift the 
CARRIER In 1948 more than two . 
billion quarts of milk were con- : 
sumed with breakfast cereals suction will enable you to lift the 
alone. The cereal and milk serv- stool up with it 

ing thus becomes an important 

way for students to include milk 


in choic mosis. FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Air Resistance 


PERFECT FOR THANKSGIVING eeaanee of stiff paper. Hold Plact can get into the bottle. Now 


loosen the stopper so that 


and CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS! z : it against the palm of your hand tine then’ tee “Masi pee ew od 


facing away from you Now run 
wain. Now vou will be abk 


IDEAL Budlt-Up. WMulti- Color POSTERS P a z . with it, re a hold. The oh ces 


paper will not because the air 


force cup up by its handle and air 








because no air to take the water's 





Each set has 4 printed backgrounds, n front of you is exerting pressure Water Rushes into a Vacuum 
2" x 36" P ore » a “ ay , 
12’x 36”, and a variety of colored pa- & le +7 an -ping the paper against your Hold an old-fashioned light bulb 
“ ; in a basin of water. With a pair ol 
and pasting on keyed backgrounds. \} —& hand. | 
. pliers, break the glass tip unde 
Unequal Pressure \ licht it 
te oh yulb 
Find a tin can with a tight cove “4"! 
| er. Punch a small hole in the bot . 
f the water will rush up into the bulb 


pers, also printed—ready for cutting 


is a Vacuum, 
that is, it contains no air, so the 


| tom and another in the top o 


Mary and Joseph, A Mercurial Barometer 
No. 646 - | an = —— Shepherds, Wise Men, | " 
The Pilgrims, The The Manger lo make a mercury barometer, 
Feast shee No 625 — Senta Clous j : Mg ‘ 
»nta’s Workshop, Sonta in Sleigh, BACH SET OF 4 i pour some mercury into a culture 
Sonto and Tree, Christmos Morn, ; dish. Put some more mercury in a 


soon Supplier at 60¢ \ l tube tl I i at one end 
, elass tube lat is closed at one en 
Order Yow 7 Gour “- f | | Mal all the air bubbles 


ke sure that 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY co. } are taken out. Put your engres ove! 


the open end of the tube and then 


$322 BIRKHOFF AVENUE « _ CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS - shecn that cndi.tn tes catia 





PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC d Fasten the tube up! echt in a ring 
’ rds ar ) stand with clamps. Where the mer- 
WHEN BUYING SHEET HUSK cury reaches in the tube, make 
& : your « n fave cat Then fill it with water. As red mark. Now you can measure 
CENTURY Ci a, yoy for ior 10 tor 81.00, 2 long as the top hole is open, the atmospheric pressure by seeing how 
th i 


water will run out. If the top hole far the mercury goes up and down 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE is closed, however, the water will in the tube 
474 Moen Bidg,. LaCrosse, Wis. 
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een hundred pictures in color. Most | My First Picture’ Dictionary. Thus is illustrated. Beneath each word is : 


. ° 
Using a Picture | unusual feature of book is that of the trated by Dorothy Grider. (Wilcox & short sentence. Simple and colorful 


uped words under basic concepts Follett. Co., Chicago 5 : 
a ° ; hines ds. , Nouns with colored pictures, Big The Rainbow Dictionary, by Wendell 
Dictionary Ww. Wright and Helene Laird. Illus 
Dictionary, by Laura trations by Joseph Low World Pub 

tedah! and Nina Jacobs. Illustrat My Little Golden Dictionary, by lishing Co., Cleveland 2 

OPIE B. WHITNEY i by Pelagie Doane Grosset & Mary Keed and Edith Osswald. Il Contains twenty-three 
r of Remedial Reading Dunlap, Inc., New York 10 lustrated by Richard Scarry Simon tries, each accompanied by a story of 
Coun D Set Six hundred words on colored pages & Schuster, Inc., New York 20 from two to five sentences. Attractive 


Heig New York th a picture and one sentence with Words printed at the left of each format, beautifully bound in cloth 


print. No sentences. Cardboard cover. 


hundred en- 


word For beginning readers page in large, clear type Each word with colored ilhustrations. 
I RECENT years the dictionary has 


appeared in modern dress It 


has come into its own in the form 

ol a “picture” dictionary There 

are numerous ones on the market, | = 00 iC 
from the simple “A is for Apple” | *]~ . 

type to 1 npressive-loo} ng vol 1 1¢s ™" 

f 


of over 2000 words 


These books are teeming with 7 
color and attractively illustrated ~~ ba 
They are primarily picture books > 
but many of them are lancuag: ; 
hooks and storybooks, as well. I find | . Sv 
J 


them rather helpful in the teaching | , 
ot reading. The child not only : J 
learns new words by hay n them : CAN SPELL TROUBLE! 
presented in connection with j : 
pictures, but he enjoys recognizir 
the words he has already learned 
and is stimulated by meeting then 
In new surroundings 
[ keep an assortment of thes 
picture dictionaries in my class 
room The children use them as 
springboards for ma dict 
aries of their own—sometimes ind 
vidually sometimes in roups, ¢ ach 
taking a letter of the alphabet 
Words beginning with eax h letter 
are listed and “stories” (often sin 
cle sentences wcompanied by l 
lustratior are mposed ior ick 
word. 
Asa var 
ire n with i 
i small card file with : 
On each card there 
an illustration, and a ‘ 
that word rhis has the 
bein i cont nuous 
the filing of the card in 
place is an excellent exer 
becoming familiar with the 
bet This method is als ‘las P ‘ 
enough to provide for individu LICE INFESTATION can spread through an entire class within a few 
lal ee 
7 ' a ‘. : _ days. More serious than the “disgrace” suffered by the hapless victim 
o son Of is the fact that lice are disease carriers. They may transmit typhus 
o c e be yroug »T at- i 
—. a _ a nag oe he 7 fever, favus, impetigo, trench fever and other dangerous diseases. The 


tionaries which f some reas 


salactive, nor ; exhaustive, but 1 direct irritation may cause violent itching with scratching and infec- ( Rita.» 
think it 1s fairly representative. ° ‘ ° . . . 
 Child’s First’ Pictur — tion. Fortunately A-200 Pyrinate Liquid is an amazingly effective 
by Lilian M 
Nettie DCT 

Wonder be S stributec ‘ “ m 
Random House, Inc., New York 2 A-200 Kills Lice...on Contact! 


Nouns and action words with 


Color, and black Hundreds of teachers, nurses and physicians have recommended A-200 


remedy to halt an outbreak of the infestation before it can spread. 


tences in bo 


x 
Ww 


and whit 


ishable cover } . ‘ ‘ 7 . . ° 
words from first- and second-erad Pyrinate Liquid. It kills both lice and their eggs on contact. It is safe 
readers. Attractively | 


. .. NOn-poisonous, non-irritating and leaves no tell-tale odor. It is a 
Children Picture Dict ary by . . . . . . 
chi OAR aa ies te Recs. liquid . . . no greasy salve to stain clothing. One application of A-200 
Illustrated by Jeanne Vor ] 
Martin's House, Kenosha, Wis 

Pulp paper, in color, with colorfu 


cardboard cover Short sentences it A product of 


boxes Nouns, action words, and de ‘ 
scriptive words, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


The Golden 'Dictionary, ty Elles Bridgeport, Conn. EASY-TO-APPLY 
Wales W alpole Illustrated by Gertrud 
Elliott Md I 


New York 7 eo LIQUID PYRINATE 


One thousand and tl word 


hi | KILLS HEAD AND BODY LICE, AND THEIR EGGS ...ON CONTACT! 


Pyrinate Liquid is usually sufficient. 


| | 
Plurals of nouns, comparative f 


of adjectives, compound words 
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th — 
9 Edition 
The famous 


RIT BOOK 


Many teachers 
say: “W's the 
most complete 
and widely used 
school costume 
book.” 


JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS O8 COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN- 
DLUING CHARGES 


32 pages, 842 x 11 inches 

..« largely illustrated in 

full color... 64 costumes 

in all... 29 national costumes of foreign 
lends ...enimal, vegetable and floral 
costumes ... also clown, King and Queen, 
Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 
Colonial dress, 

and others... 

even a Brownie, 

Fairy and Dor- 


mouse. 


Published by the Makers 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints on 


Rit PRODUCTS ORPORAT 
$437 W. Morris Street 
adienepolis 6, indians 
Enclosed is 10c in j a? 
{ coin 
“How to Make Costumes for 


Pageonts.” 





for my copy of 
School Plays and 


Nome 
Address 
City 


Teacher of 
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SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 





The First Thanksgiving 


WANDA I. RECTOR 


Teacher 


D RING a social-studies unit on 
the early days in America, we 


carrie d 


Twin Valley 


Rura 


on an activity which was 
a reproduction of the 
first Thanksgiving feast. The proj- 
ect provided new experiences, not 
only the but for the 
whole community. It left with us 
a broader understanding of 
Pil the many 
problems which they were forced to 
meet 

After studving 
the Pilgrims 
the menu to be 
a great deal of 


wanted a list of 


very popular 


for school 
our 


rim forefathers and 


the life of 
the pupils planned 
This took 
for we 

ind the 
methods of preparation as well, to 
a eu le We made 
the 


about 


served 
research 
foods 
use as a chart 
nformation was 
printed 

We asked one ot 
he Priscilla and have 


plans 


the 


charge 


mothers to 
of the 
for our dinner Since our 
hunting season for wild fowl came 
in November, we were able to get 


wild duck for 
the dinner As turkeys no longer 


several geese and 
roam the woods, we were forced to 
our turkey 

After the menu was planned, we 
st arted 


buy 


esearch on the costumes to 

»« worn. Some of the pupils agreed 

o come as Indians while the rest 
uuld be Pileri 

Ind overed th 


f 


The 


Id use lee make 


it they 
up for colorins 
Skins We washed feathers in 

ong soap solution to remove the 

ind then 
dye For 
ch-wide strips 


hoard 


sticking 


dyed them with leath- 
took 


of corrut ated card- 


headbands, we 


ind stapled them together, 
feathers in the corru- 
We made 
costumes from brown burlap bags 

Our Pil ! THs buck- 
les from shiny tin cans cut with tin 

Hats 
ward and painted black with poster 
White 
| 


structed 


our 


moceasins und 


itions 
made silver” 


snips ide of card- 


} 


were 


collars and cuffs were 
butcher 


yaint 
from 


paper 
h extra sets were made so 
they could be pinned on most of the 
ruests 
Sore f the hovs made a loom 
ss of cloth were woven in- 
We also made hand- 
n melted tallow 
had been experi- 
hardships faced 
but found that 


when compared 


ind striy 
fo a 
pped candles fror 


thought w 


rug 


e 
ncin some of the 
the early settlers 
re slight 
th the ones we met when we be- 
making the wooden trenchers 
und the slab tables 

The trenchers, hollowed out from 
thick boards difficult to 
make The table was a wooden 
slab, flat 


tled to a point, driven into the 


gan 


were very 


side up. with lees, whit- 


November 1950 


s 


ch Whitmore, California 
No nails 


Benches were’ made in 


rounded side of the slab 


used 


were 
the same way 

Every attic in the neighborhood 
had been searched for iron kettles 
A neighbor, who 
corn, wreed to 
coarsely for this 
We duy a pit on 
the school ground and rigged up a 
We gathered sufficient 
wood to keep a fire burning all 


and Dutch ovens 
his 
some 


grows own 
very 
special occasion 


grind 


crude spit 


night to ensure a good bed of coals 
for our cooking the next morning 
Most of us had been experimenting 
with this new kind of cookery. All 
of us had been picking and dress- 
ing ducks and geese 
Thanksgiving Day, we 
at sunup. The huge spit was hung 
full of fowl, and a group of red- 
faced boys took turns at tending it 
re buried in the ashes 


were Susy 


Squashes we 
Dutch ovens were filled with corn 
Kettles suspended from the 
spit held a savory stew made from 
that flies the 
kettles were filled with tur- 
Some of the fowl had 


made 


bread 


‘everything air.” 
Other 
nips heen 


stuffed with dressing from 


corn bread and home 
Several 
nmunity 
is of 
entire 
The table 
trenchers in readiness for the feast. 
Small Pilgrin 
ble brushins 
long 
At the proper time the Indians 
the 


gift of popped corn 


vrown sage 
outside the 


the 


interest through- 


from 


attended is 


ruests 
occa- 
m WwW rreat 
out the county 


was piled with wooden 


s stood beside the ta- 


away the flies with 


br unches 
carne from near hy woods 
bringing a 


Elder 


asked God's blessing upon the 


Brewster, an ¢ rhth-grade 
boy 
bountiful harvest and gave thanks 
for the friendship of the Indians 
and for our snug homes upon thes« 
rug red shores 

All those who took part in the 
festivities agreed that this was one 


T I inks ving 


they wouldn’t forget! 





A new par iphlet Scouting 
Rural Sct 
released as a joint proj 
the Countv and Rural 
perintendents of the 
Rural and 

f the Boy 


Many sug 


ga rural 


has recently 


and =the 


ven 

umphlet can be se 
n your nearest Scout 
If its lo« 

wn to obtain 

s from the National 

the Boy Scouts of 
verica, 2 Park New 
wk 16, 


| offiee ation 


you 


Avenue, 














students 
like 
to choose... 


“SEW EASY WITH 
COTTON BAGS” 


put 


Encourage your students to make 
pretty dresses from printed cot- 
ton bags. They will enjoy this 
economical and interesting way 
to add to their wardrobes. It’s 
fun to choose from the many 
articles in the new booklet, “Sew 
Easy with Cotton Bags.” The 
clever illustrations, latest patterns, 
and newest styles will stimulate 
the enthusiasm of your classes. 


Write for your free booklets now — 25 
copies per class. Over 5 million already 
distributed. Booklet includes Simplicity 
patterns, readily available. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
BOX 76 
MEMPHIS 1, TENN 





Star Rider 


(Continued from page 33) 


Mr. Avery. “But if you feel you must 
win, why don’t you concentrate on a 
prize in another class?” 

“But what other class?” 

Mr. Avery's blue eyes twinkled 
“We'll just let you figure that out 
Only be sure to sign up for the horse 
show before all the horses are taken.’ 

Judy glanced over the list 
posted on the bulletin board 
ly she could not ride Royal or Herbert 
or Buck. Her eyes stopped for a mo 
ment at Jean Robbins’ neat signature 
beside Silver Star Then she con 
tinued on down the list. Why, there 
listed that she 
maybe Jet 
Jet was a big, black horse. She had 
never ridden him but she had admired 
him many times. However, Jet was ne 
horse for a girl in the Seat-and-Hands 


f horses 
Certain 


horse 
except 


wasn't a single 
wanted to ride, 


Class. Jet was a jumper 


Judy's breath caught Suppose | 
could learn to jump? Suppose | could 
learn to jump so well that I could 
win a prize in the show?” 
were wide with excitement 

“Maybe you could,” Mr. Avery 
agreed. “You will have to get your 
parents’ permission first, and then both 
you and Jet would have to work very 
hard before you could even hope to 
win 

Oh, we will, we will!” promised 
Judy, as she quic kly wrote her nar 
next to Jet 8 : 

“The show is two weeks from to 
day, but we'll give your idea a try 
Suppose you and Jet Start your jump 
ing lessons Monday afternoon 

Seated on Jet on Monday afternoon 
Judy wished for a moment that her 
parents had refused to let her take 
jumping lessons. Judy felt Mr. Avery's 
keen eyes on both Jet and herself as 
he rode beside her and explained how 
to jump. Suddenly, jumping sounded 
like the hardest thing in the world 

It seemed. like no time at all before 
Mr. Avery commanded Judy to canter 
Jet toward a low bar jump in the cen 
ter of the ring She tried to remem 
ber to lean forward, and to give Jet 
his head at the last minute She had 
to show Mr. Avery she could do it! 

Judy’s knees tightened as she neared 
the jump. She closed her eyes and 
when she opened the m again, she was 
on the other side of the jump, still 
astride Jet “I did it,” she 
‘I did it!” 

Mr. Avery smiled and told her she 
practice very hard in 


gasped 


would have t 
deed to be ready in time for the show 
Sut if all went well, he promised to 
sign her up for one of the jumping 
classes 

‘How in the world did you get you 
name up for jumping asked Jear 
Robbins in the school cafeteria severa 
You can’t jump.’ 
said Judy 


days later 
No, but I'm learning,” 
“I'm going to jump Jet in the show 
“Tet!” Jean laughed so hard that 
she nearly spilled the bowl of soup 
from her tray Why, Jet's positively 
He hasn't jumped in ages 
Jean assured her. 


ancient! 
and he’s lame,” 

Judy was so upset she could hardly 
finish her lunch The rest of the 
school day dragged, and right after 
school she hurried to Mr. Avery’s of 
fice to ask about Jet 

“Jet had a spill once and hurt his 
left foreleg,” Mr. Avery explained t 
“He's had a long rest now, and 
you aren't very heavy. I'm sure it 
won't bother him any more. But that 
is one more reason why you and Jet 
have to work hard, Judy. Jet has : 
great deal to relearn, and you mus 
help him.” 

The evening before the horse show 
out-of-town riders and horses arrived 


Judy. 


Judy’s eyes | 


They all took turns on the four jumps 
which had been set up in the ring 
| Judy felt more excited than she ever 
| had as she waited her turn to give Jet 
one last trial before the show. She 
could feel Jet's excitement mount as 
| he entered the ring for their trial 
jump. They sailed over the first brush 
jump, the second, and then the third 
Jet’s hoofs did not touch once, Then 
he headed for the last jump. 
What a wonderful surprise for Dad 
this would be!” thought Judy. She 
uld really ride now, and soon, she 
would have a horse all her own 


Suddenly Judy's feet were torn from 
the stirrups, and she plunged forward! 

For a moment everything was black 
Then slowly it became light again, 
and Judy pushed herself up from the 
ground, rubbing the tanbark from her 
eyes and mouth. She was on one side 
of the jump and Jet was on the other 

“Judy, are you all right?” It was 
Mr. Avery running toward her. 

Judy nodded bleakly. 

“You were too confident, Judy. You 
were expecting Jet to do all the work, 
and he got lazy. Now get back on 
Jet and try it again.” 


“Get on—now?” choked Judy, ach 
ing all over, 

Mr. Avery nodded his head. 

Shaking inside, Judy remounted 
What if this happened tomorrow in 
front of everyone? She wanted to go 
home right now and not ride in the 
show at ali! 

“Try that last jump again,” com 
manded Mr. Avery. He pulled Jet's 
reins sharply and gave the horse 
smart slap 

Obediently, Judy cantered around 
the ring. Her face smarted, but sh 

Continued on page 88) 





“Cellophane tape really brings out 
the creative talents in children” 





VERSATILE, TRANSPARENT “SCOTCH” Cellophane Tape is 
clean and easy to work with. Youngsters like the way 
it simplifies all kinds of classroom projects, and I like 


REALISTIC-LOOKING scale models, his- 
torical reproductions are easy to 
make with firm-holding, transpar- 


ent cellophane tape. 


Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA 


A\ 


DOZENS OF PROJECTS are made more 
interesting with tape. Nature 


study, science or travel scrapbooks 
are good examples. 


MINING 
also makers of other “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Scotch” Sound Recordi 
“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ‘“Safety-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP, New Rochelle, N. Y, 7 


the way it sparks their imagination . 
do more original, interesting work with tape! It’s one 
school supply item I can’t do without. 








.. they always 


score 


Cellophane Tape 


IMPORTANT: There’s more than one 
brand of cellophane tape—for qual- 
ity always insist on the “SCOTCH” 
brand, in the piaid can or dispenser. 


& MPG. CO., 5. Pout 6, Minn. 

Tape, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, 
brasives, “3M"’ Adhesives. 
fn Canede: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LID. Brantford. Onterio 
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WITHOUT CHARGE! 


a Class project 
your pupils 
will 

join 

! 








peech at Gettysburg 








a 
portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or roise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fleer’s Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 


out charge, you can obtain 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 


history paintings, suitable for framing. 


FRANK H. FLEER 

Dept. A2 

Phitadeiphie 41, Pa 

suter wrappers from Dubble 


Ct enclose 1% 
stfono of 48 


" Bubble Gum for new Beale ox 
reproduct . 


Please send more information about the Beale 
porttoto offer 


Teacher s 
Name 


Schoot 


Addres: 


An Art Lesson for Parents 


W. EDWARD YOUNG 
Fielding Sch Maple 1, New 


natural expressior ested techniques, and the work 


Like their chil- 
called the teacher 


time to “look 


} if form otf 
Ti 

mpor 

of the 


own as creative art plays an ‘ under way 
curriculum iren, the 


time to 


tant part in the 


parents 


elementary school. The val- rom at my 


ue of such a program is readily un- yicture.” The completed pictures 


xd by 


are so close to it tho normally 


aerston teachers because they were ver ood most equal to 


by their chil- 


next day the 


j 


done 


1 eflort to mer pictures 


the class before be- 


second-gt t n irried home 
most successful expe- 


the Fieldir School 
/ 


to partic pate it , s ond ' ern to parents nd teacher 


ut lesson Paints rus ul ve parents enjoved partici- 


paper were distributed, and the ut n this phase of their chil- 
parents became the pupils eT ren’s ' nd thev left the mert 
were no pictures to copy tter understandit f 
the « xpression of creative ideas \ t by creative art EXx- 
encouraged this type do much in 


rhe 


subjects with the 


teacher discussed possible the wav of strenethening the best in 


croup: then sl parent-teacher relationships 
Nichard’s Studio 
re 


am y 
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Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
Let You Choose The Right 
Point For The Way YOU Write 


Choose your pen from a writing 
angle... and you'll choose an 
Esterbrook. That’s because the 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen offers 
you the world’s largest variety 
of point styles... lets you choose 
the point that’s precisely right 
for you. 


Matching 
Pencils 


$2 ana $3 


To select 
Or replace.. 
here's all 

you do 


Fountain 
Pens 


$9 to $35 


ot = 


| MANUSCRIPT +” 
¢ 
-~——*~ 


~"-— 


4 accounting »“ 
a 


\ ‘ . 
\GREGG SHORTHAND,’ ~S 
. ” 


~ é 
eno” 


ee @& 


4 


\ 

7 : 

' / 
A amma” 4 


\.GeneRaL writing,” “sl o- 


~~ 
a - 


———* 


In case of damage, you can replace 
your favorite numbered point 
yourself —instantly — without 
sending your pen back to the 
factory. All pen counters sell 
Renew-Points for Esterbrook 
Fountain Pens, 35c and 85c. 


Gsterbrook 


Fountain Pen 





The Thanksgiving Game ! “T heard Art Cox going over the see and report as many of their plays morning right eo yf Ay 


ad , | plays with some boys in the apartment as possible from the grandstand you to see Coach nee 
Continued from page 33 next to Aunt Sally's.” That's why they change their signals what he says,” 

Suddenly Sam's face grew somber every week tut this isn’t exactly | “All right,” said Jimmy. 
“Say, Jimmy,” he said Do you think above board This seems as though | And don’t show the paper to any 
we really should use this paper? May you had been spying on them.” | one before you've given it to him, 
be it would be cheating ‘I didn’t spy!” said Jimmy. “It all | said Sam, 


9 Staying with his young cousin. | . b. = 

Aunt Sal aati ti , , I can't see why,” said Jimmy happened by accident They simply | won't replied Jimmy. “You 

unt Sally thanked him and said that 
} 


a 
fast go to bed here We'll take ye 
rome early in the morning 

Jimmy said he'd be glad to help | 
} 


Vhat's the difference? We scout talked too loud, that’s all.” can count on me 


[ > B ould stop fo vut 
ncle f ie i uld stop for him abx football games every week and come “Gee, I don't know what to do | With that Sam went back to sleep 
seven O Ci 


When Uncle Ben came for Jimmy 
he had a big Oxford sticker on his car y 
ct 


k and report to the coach what we said Sam It sure would be good to and Jimmy undressed and got into his 
use them Il tell you what!” he said | own bed. It was some time before he 


‘ but this is different said “I'd better go back to sleep now be could sleep but finally he dropped 
I really shouldn't ride in a car wit! 


that on the windshield,” said Jimmy 
But I will, since it’s you 


Sam Every team knows it’s being cause tomorrow is the big game but off, too 
scouted. and that someone is going t you put the paper away and tomorrow Continued on page 90 





“Wait until this time tomorrow — itaiiicaiahtibe ae 
night,” said Uncle Ben Oxford will 


have won that silver cup for keeps 
xsi sition THES NEWLY DESIGNED PROGRAM 
Not with Sam as the « iptain of our 
team. We're going to win that game 
eo MAKES CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 
Aunt Sally and Uncle Ben wen ! 
down to the town hall, leaving Jim: 
with a bowl of apples and a plate 
cookies Cousin Roger was upstair 
asleep 
First Jimmy put on the radio to 
ten to the Lone Ranger. Then he read 
the funnies. He was just deciding t the Ivory Inspection Patrol has helped 
take a nap when he heard a loud noise 
in the next apartment. Some boys had | «teachers instill in children a keener 


} 


In countless schools from coast to coast 


come in and they all seemed to be 


talking at once. Then one boy spoke | @ppreciation of the importance of 


good cleanliness habits. 


up louder than the rest, saying, “Look 
f 
I 


cllows. let's ts it casy and n over 


these signals again to make sure th 


we're all straightened out. We want | The Patrol material has been newly 


f f 


to be sure ourselves we're goit 

to beat Alden tomorrow designed ... made more attractive 
Suddenly Jimmy realized who wa 

talking It was Art Cox, captain 


the Oxford football team Apparently 


than ever. Appealing to the competi- 


tive spirit inherent in children, it 
he had come into the next apartment 
of his teammates to r makes cleanliness a fascinating game. 
hearse the signals for the game next 
day. 

What an opportunity th 
Jimmy. “We could scout the tean 


with some 


Add interest to your school program 
with the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 
two weeks and not get this ¢ 
formation You'll be promoting a very worth- 
Quickly he found a pencil anc F 
per. As the boys went over each sig- | while objective—better cleanliness 
nal he wrote it down until he 





complete record of their plays OI habits among your pupils. The ma- 
boy,” he thought to himself Th 
paper is worth a hundred doll 
gold. Wait till I take this to ch | will bring it to you. 
Bricker. We'll win the . 
without any trouble 
Caretully J 
and put it in his wa 
excited that he did: 
do. 
It got la 
g off his clothes and going to 
had thought he would de 
stayed up until Aunt Sally and U: 


ici Ve OS: THIS GAYLY-COLORED 17” x 22’ WALL CHART 


for posting on your bulletin board—is intended to show the day- 


terial is free... the coupon below 





ter and later but inst« 


’ ugh wonder if you w 
drive me hom : by-day cleanliness record of each child for a 4 weeks’ period. Space 
What's the matter,” said : : 
Ben “Afraid to sleep on enemy sf ‘~ : A 
ritory?” = . of Ivory Soap record daily progress. Classes may be divided into 
“I guess that’s it,” sa s ' | . “ - P " 
= ite Slee > > oy peteopar ad pee competing Patrol Groups. Additional charts will be provided for 
~~ hom« . zy classes of more than 30 pupils, 
Vel ' " 
fellow like 1 to rit ‘ ° a - 
Ben But com m ye S af ® ry 2 ’ \ 
When Jim aa ; hobo THIS COUPON WILL.BRING 
home he could: 
brotl 


for 30 names is provided, Stickers in the form of miniature cakes 


id Jimmy witl 


Fin the 2 hh is coal PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education Dept. X, P. O. Box $99—Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

P 7 “3 ' ' i : I am interested in the new Ivory Inspection Patrol program. Please send me sufficient 
stairs to ms bedroon ine shot 

him until Sam sat up in bed wonder- | jYDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 


ing what was happening 


| 
I 
1 
t 
“Look,” said Jimmy with a shout. | SHEETS—colorfully printed on both sides i 
| 
I 
! 
' 
i 


marerial for__._—_. ~ students. 


TEACHERS NAME 


“Look wh: go And he showed 
Sam the lis of Oxford's footba 


nk school and home Through them, your 





plays. rts to foster good cleanliness habits in MAME OF SCHOOL 


“Isn't this a honey.” he said. “We th schoolroom are ci lo and sup 





ciTy On Town stare 


This offer good ouly im United States, its possessions, and Canada, 


win for sure now 
“How in the world did you ever 


plemented by the parents. 


it, said Sam. Cam ene eee 2neae wena nana naseeaaaaned 
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Schools through the Ages 


Have YOU secured YOUR 
BRITISH 
Travel Requirements? 


If not, don't delay. Everyone of these British Railways services 
moy be arranged here, before you leave. Convenient 

and economical! 

@ RAIL tickets ond reservations. Be sure fo purchase 
MILEAGE COUPONS, ot savings up to 32%, for go-cs- 
you-please travel (Coupons NOT obtainable in the British Isles). 
@ Delightful SIGHTSEEING TRIPS and TOURS by rail, 
motor coach, steamer. 

@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES—direct links between 
Briton and Ireland, Britain and the Continent. 

Cabin reservations made here. 


@ RESERVATIONS ot 47 outstanding HOTELS operated 
by the Hotels Executive, British Transport, moy be mode 
Lefore you leave. 
Typical of DEVALUATION SAVINGS — 
A complete dining car meal for only 70 cents! 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or any office shown below 
@ NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. 
@ CHICAGO 3, Ill., 39 Seuth Le Salle St. 
@ LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., S10 W. 6 St. 
@ TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge St. 
For illustrated literoture, write Dept. 24 
et any address shown above. 








Quick One “Treatment 
Easy Method for 


Torus" STUDENTS 
Economical) HEAD LICE 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 








Its Liquid 
Easy to Apply 
Easy to Remove 


' - 
off the PERSONAL 
uprex INSECTICIDE 
In 2oz. and 402. bottles 
A Merck Product At Your Drugstore 


AHWAY N J 
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a have a particular fascination for young children. 


Little boys like to pretend they are in the engineer's seat as the 
train whizzes past towns and villages on its way to a great city. 
Girls enjoy playing trains in their own special way. They see 
themselves as young mothers, who, with their doll children, are 


taking a trip. 


Many eager young faces press against store windows con- 
taining displays of electric trains and many a youngster has spent 
hours before Christmas cajoling his father into making a trip to 


the department store to look at these wonderful toys. 


In the social studies program, teachers start from the known 
situation or a high point of interest and proceed to the unknown. 
Thus, units on railroad passenger and freight travel make ideal 


activities for the primary grades. 


WE 
LEARN 
ABOUT 
TRAINS 








The kindergarten, first, second, or third grade pupil is 
studying patterns—the pattern of his own home, his own com- 
munity, of larger or smaller communities around him, or of our 
country as a whole where commodities move easily from one 


place to another. In all these patterns railroads play a vital part. 


By means of a railroad unit, any section of the social studies 
curricula for the primary grades can easily be explored. Teach- 
ers who initiate railroad units each year, as do many, report that 
it is an excellent basis for the solving of any problem in the 
social studies field. They change the point of emphasis from 
year to year but always they have an approach that has a high 


interest value on the child’s level. 


Believing this material is valuable and of use in your daily 


program, we submit it to you, the teachers of America. 


STUDY UNITS ABOUT RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
PREPARED AS A SERVICE TO EDUCATION BY THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


d by the Association of American Railroads 
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—-~ TRAINS THAT GO BACK 


Developing the Unit 


r kindergarten or first grade chil- 


dren should center around their immediate 


wtuivities and un 


exper ences M i | { thei 


derstandings are limited to their own com- 


/ 


munity ane i? nding towns Local train 


service function mm connectin 
small t making travel easy from 

tes 
init, discuss train trips 
Some children may never 
i train, while others have had 
L se pictures 


orient the non- 


social studies 


1d learnings that 

h as 

mmunity helper. It 

pla es where the ire g@ 
It brings people to see Is 

The train es at regular times It 

can't wait for people to get t the station 


there are pe ple it other stations 


I 
l¢ n the train 


he itis 
very safe Thev have 
ghts and the move 
1 b signal svsterms 
the station we ould not 
the tracks. When we are 
should not go out on the 
the train is still moving 
add to the conver 
vel. Men who work 


ticket seller, are 


tations 
n the 


stations, like the commu- 


helpers There are lava- 


telephones, 
{ other conveniences in the stator 


who rice n the train or those 


whe to meet them 
Activities will varv as the unit is devel 
oped in your own classroom, but those sug- 
rested on this pa should prove applic ible 
to any classr m situation 
At the close 
chart based on the concepts developed should 
be built This chart iV stay u 
for the rest of the school vear, so that the 
children 
follows 
We] ivel on 


We should 1¢ Station in time to buy 


f the unit, an informational 


th roon 


i 
refer to it It might read as 
trains 
we et on the train 
Trains verv fast but they come to slow 
easy stops at the stat 

Trains are ver 


Men im ¢ 


ommunity work on the train 
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Billy Cox liked trains. 
to work on a train every morning. 


His daddy went 
After 
breakfast, Billy would make sure he was 
ready for school so that he could walk to 
the station with his father. The school 
was nearby and Billy had plenty of time 
to wait until Daddy got on the train. 
Daddy's train had a small engine. It 
was called a local or suburban train. It 
ran from the small towns to the city not 
far away. Many workers traveled on it. 
Billy always wanted to hurry to the sta- 
If he and Daddy got there in time, 
they would see an express train come roar- 
ing by on the middle track. This train 
stopped only at large cities. It carried 


tion. 


people who wanted to make long trips. 
One morning, at breakfast, Daddy said 

to Billy, "I think you had better come to 

the city after school today and | will meet 

you. You need a new suit.” 

“By myself?" 

with a 


Billy's eyes grew big. 
"Yes," said Daddy 
"Mother will meet you at school and help 


smile. 


you buy your ticket.” 

Billy could hardly wait until school was 
out. At the station, Mother introduced 
him to Mr. Jones, the ticket seller. 

"So you're going to the city,” he said 
to Billy. 

“Eight years old," said Billy. 

“Then you can ride tor half fare," said 
Mr. Jones. "Are you coming home later 
with your daddy? 

"Yes," replied Billy. 

"Then you need a round-trip ticket.” 


“How old are you, young man?" 





Billy Cox Rides to the City 


Mr. Jones gave Billy a ticket with two 
parts, one to take him to the city and the 
other to bring him home. 

Soon the train came along. Billy saw 
that the conductor was Mr. Wayne, who 
lived on his street. 

“Hi, Billy,” said Mr. Wayne, as he 
called out, "All aboard!" 

Billy got on the train and waved good- 
bye to his mother. When Mr. Wayne 
came through the car to collect the tick- 
ets, he carefully tore off half of Billy's tick- 
et. Billy put the other half in his wallet. 

In a short time they were pulling into 
the train shed at the end of the trip. 

Mr. Wayne made sure that the other 
people left the train safely and then he 
helped Billy off. There was Daddy com- 
ing down the platform! He took Billy 
into the big station. They went down 
moving stairs to the street. 

Later that night, with packages under 
their arms, Billy and his father got back 
on the train. Billy watched two express 
Then local 
Between stations they 
went fast, but they came to easy stops. 

Soon it was time for Billy and Daddy te 
get off the train. They waited at the sta- 
tion to watch it pull out. 

"You know, Daddy," said Billy, “I like 
our little train. It seems te belong just 
to us. It isn't like the express trains.” 

"| like it, too," said Daddy. “It takes 
me to work every morning and brings me 
home at night to Mother and you.” 


trains pull out. their own 


began to move. 





A Trip to the Station 


A trip to the railroad station is a good ac- 
tivity If practical, have the group take a 
suburb of a 


into the 


short train trip. If you live in a 


large city, the children could ride 
city, inspect the station, and ride back hom«e 
to the 


each child to buy his own ticket 


again. Go station early enough for 


As the unit develops, list the questions 
Do all the 


trains go at 


that the children ask, such as 
our station Dx 


trains stop at 
the same time every dav? How much does 
i ticket to cost? What is a round- 
trip ticket? How do people know what 
Who sells them the tick- 
train? Wh 


time the train goes? 
ets? Who helps them on the 
runs the train? 

Before 


questions with the children 


leaving for your trip, review the 


It is a wise 
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procedure to assign specific questions to 


children so that ail the points are cov- 


ered. Follow up the trip by discussing each 
question, having the answers come from var- 


ious members of the group. 
Developing the Vocabulary 


As new words come up, pertaining espe- 
cially to trains and train travel. print them 
on the blackboard 


vocabulary chart 


Later, use them on a 
Your basic list will include 
such words as station, train, ride, car, engine, 
ticket, track, wheels. ste ps, u histle, engineer, 

onductor. Add other words that arise fre- 
que nth in the disc ussion. 

An excellent activity is to make a picture 
lictionary that will stav on the library table 
for the rest of the vear. Print each word in 
manuscript letters and then illustrate 
it with a picture. 


large 














AND FORTH TO THE CITY 








To encourage word recognition, have a 
vocabulary lesson combined with playing 
train. Place the chairs in rows of two in 
front of the reading chart. Distribute cards, 
each with a word on it. As the teacher calls 
a word, the child leaves the train and brings 
the card to her. If it is the correct card, he 
may remain on the train. Otherwise he must 
go to his own seat and stay until his word is 


called. 
Arithmetic Concepts 


Develop number understandings as a re- 
sult of your trip. There are many things to 
count, such as the number of cars on a train, 
and the number of seats in a car. This last 
activity provides excellent practice in count- 
ing by twos. The time that trains arrive and 
leave offers a simple lesson in telling time. 
Make tickets of a different colored card- 
board for each town. Use play money to 
count out the cost of the ticket. 


Playing Train 


A good activity for this unit is playing 
train. If you have large play blocks the chil- 
dren will readily construct a train. For a 
more formal activity involving a greater 
number of children, arrange chairs as in the 
vocabulary game. Select one child to be a 
ticket seller, another a conductor, another a 
trainman, and a fourth the engineer. Use 
the game to develop geography concepts, by 
deciding the direction in which the train is 
going. Then encourage the conductor to 
call the stations in their right order. 

Once the game has been played simply, it 
may be developed in a more elaborate form. 
As you work with the children, build a story 
to dramatize. This would make a good fea- 
ture for a culmination program to which par- 
ents are invited. 


A Frieze 


Primary children like to paint large scenes, 
but often do not work well together. A large 
meaningful frieze can easily be made by 
having individual parts produced and then 
pasted on paper. Distribute sheets at least 
12” x 18”, and suggest that several children 
paint a car and cut it out. Another child 
may want to draw the engine. Two children 
may work together on the station. Others 
may cut out tracks, trees, a signal tower, and 
so on, to make the situation look like their 
local community railroad station 

When all of these parts are pasted togeth- 
er on a large sheet of paper, you will have an 
attractive frieze that every child will have 
helped to make. It should be displayed 
during the entire unit. 
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A Matching Exercise A Cut and Paste Exercise 


A Train Story 


The train runs on 
The train stops at the ............ : 


The .... _ takes our tickets. 





Ticket Seller There are in the car. 


Car 
Station The 


Engineer We are going to the 
Conductor ‘ 
Engine We look out the train 


We like to ride on the . 


pulls the train. 








engine city 
station train tracks 


conductor window 











Typical Experience Chart 


Our Train Trip 
We went to the station. 
We bought our tickets. They cost 34¢. 
The train came. We got on. 
The train went very fast. Soon we came to the city. 
The station was very big. 
We looked at everything. 
Then we came home on the train. 
We liked our train ride. We want to go again. 








Choo choo choo choo Choo choo choo choo Now the train be - gins to go 
Shoo choo choo choo Choo choo choo choo Have your tickets ready 
Choo choo choo choo Choo choo choo choo Thru the tun-nel now we run 


ee 


A a 


Choo choo choo choo Choo choo choo choo Lis- ten and you'll hear the whis- tle blow 
Choo choo choo choo Choo choo choo choo Hereis the con- duc-tor, give him these 
Choo choo choo choo Choo choo choo choo Rid- ing in a train is lots of fun 
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Developing the Unit 


In social studies, second graders learn 
about areas leading out from the'r own com- 
munities. They are able to visualize longer 
distances and are ready for a study of a long 
trip on a through passenger train. 

Use conversation to develop the unit. 
Lead the children to tell about anv long train 
trips they have taken, by describing a train 
trip that you yourself have taken. Then, to 
orient them better, read or tell the story of 


Jack and Peggy Lee. 


inside of passenger trains, and encourage 


Show pictures of the 


the children to talk to people who have trav- 
eled long distances, and to bring in pictures 
that can be shared with the class. 

In developing your 
work directly 
what they would like to know. 


plan for the unit, 
children, discussing 
4 list of de- 
sirable objectives might be as fqllows: 

1. An 


trains bring different sections of the ceuntry 


with the 


understanding of How through 


together, making distances seem shorter. 

2, An understanding and appreciation of 
the tremendous effort expended in seeing 
that trains provide comfortable travel. 

3. An appreciation of the effort used in 
making train travel fast but safe. 

4. An 


travel helps other businesses by taking people 


understanding of the way train 
from one place to another 

Plan booklets to be used in 
connection with the unit. Let each child 


fold a 12” x 18” sheet in half for a folder 


where his papers may be kept until he is 


individual 


ready to make them into a book. 

In helping « hildren to learn about a train 
it is best to begin by discussing the day 
coach. It is the easiest to understand and 
the nearest to their own experiences. They 
should learn that is taken to make 


coach passengers as comfortable as possible 


care 


Features such as broad windows, fluorescent 
lights, reclining seats, and air conditioning 
should be noted. 

The children are then ready to study other 
parts of the train. The Pullman sleeping 
car, chair car, dining car, club car, and ob- 
servation car should all be discussed sepa- 
rately. The 
car should be included. 


engine, baggage car, and mail 

Follow each discussion with a language- 
reading lesson in which the children express 
These 
They 
copied by each child for his 


their learnings in simple sentences. 
should be written on the blackboard. 
can then be 
notebook. On art paper, he can draw pic- 
tures of both the inside and the outside of 
The finished 


notebook will contain a complete record of 


the car to go with the story 


a train in story and picture that the chil- 
dren have to take home 
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Daddy and Mother were taking Peggy 
and Jack Lee to visit their grandmother, 
who lived over six hundred miles away. 
The easiest way for them to travel was 
by train. Besides, Peggy and Jack had 
never been on a “through” train. 

Mr. Lee brought home a large time- 
table. He opened it to “Westbound 
Trains" and showed the children that they 
could go on No. 3, leaving at 5:00 P.M. 

"Goody!" said Jack. “We can sleep 
on the train." 

But Peggy was still looking at the 
timetable. “I don't think | would like 
that train,” she said. 
o'clock in the morning.” 

Mother smiled. "One car on No. 3 is 
dropped off at the city where Grand- 
mother lives," she said. "We won't have 
to leave the car until eight o'clock.” 


"It arrives at five 


When dinner was over, Mr. Lee tele- 
phoned the station to reserve a drawing 
room on No. 3. 

He explained to the children that the 
ticket agent would send his request to an 
office where careful records are kept of all 
sleeping car accommodations. 

"I'll telephone later," he said, “and 
the clerk will tell me the number of the 
car and of the drawing room." 

The next few days were spent packing. 
Daddy helped Jack make a comfortable 
box for his dog, Spot. Finally everyone 
was ready and Daddy ordered a taxi. 

A porter met them at the station. Mr. 
Lee told him the number of the car and 
drawing room, and explained to the chil- 
dren that their bags would be waiting 
for them on the train. 

“What happens to Spot?" asked Jack. 

“He will have a comfortable ride in 
the baggage car," Daddy replied. "If 
we had a trunk, it would ride in that car, 
too, at no extra cost.” 

Then Mr. Lee went to a ticket window 
for his tickets. 
Here tickets were sold for long trips. Jack 


railroad and Pullman 





The Lee Family “Jakes a “rip 


and Peggy were very much interested. 
The clerk placed their tickets in an enve- 
lope, marking it "Car 8, Drawing Room A”. 

Soon No. 3 was announced for Track 6. 
Many people gathered at the gate which 
was opened by a man who looked at 
their tickets. As the Lee family walked 
along the platform, Daddy pointed out 
the baggage car and the mail car. They 
passed day coaches and finally they came 
to their Pullman sleeping car. 

The car porter in his clean white coat 
was waiting for them. Soon the Lee 
family were comfortably seated in their 
own drawing room. 

After the train pulled out, Jack an- 
nounced that he was hungry. 

“Wash your hands," his father replied, 
“and we'll all go to dinner.” 

Eating in the dining car was fun. Mr. 
Lee wrote out the orders for the family. 

"This is like a beautiful restaurant," 
said Peggy, “only we're moving along at 
the same time.” 

While they were still in the dining car, 
the train stopped at a station and Jack 
and Peggy waved at some people out on 
the platform. 

When they had finished dinner, Mr. Lee 
took the children on a trip through the 
He showed them the club car and 
the observation car, through which people 
could watch the scenery. This was at the 
end of the train. 

By the time they got back to their own 
car, it was dark outside. Mother asked 
the porter to make their beds. 

Jack and Peggy didn't see any beds, 
and wondered. They were amazed to find 
that one bed and an upper berth dropped 
down from the wall, and their sofa made 
a third bed, so that the whole family 
could sleep comfortably. It 


train. 


was nice 
having their own bathroom, and a closet 
in which to hang their clothes. 

"This is really swell," said Jack. Soon 
the whole Lee family were asleep. 








A Train Trip 


If possible, arrange for the children to 
go through a train so that they can see the 
different kinds of cars 
they should at least visit the station and see 


If that is impossible, 


a train leaving for a distant place. 
them to talk to a conduc- 
Questions 


Arrange for 
tor and if possible an engineer. 
should be prepared in advance. 
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™’scuss the way that routes for trains are 


planned and some of the difficulties that may 
be encountered before a track can be laid 
from one city to another—such as building 
leveling land. Then explain 
what a timetable is and some of the ways it 
helps people plan trips. Show how trains 
are scheduled for the maximum convenience 
of the greatest number of travelers, as in the 


bridges and 


case of overnight runs from one large city 
to another. 
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LONG TRIPS 





Down at the Station 


Social Studies Learnings 


half -pasttwo, A long sil- ver train comes a - whiz - zing through. 
Pull - man cars, The mail coach pro- tec-ted by lots of bars. 
of glass Where peo- ple look back at the towns they pass. 


To show the size of the train and how 
many people it can accommodate, discuss 


Down at the sta-tion 
Then comes a__ long line 
. . Then at the end is car 
the cars in terms of figures—how many peo- 


ple could eat in the diner at once, how many 
people ride in a coach, how many people in 
Do simple addition prob- 
lems to determine how many riders there 


a sleeping car. 


might be on one train. 


Discuss what must be done to prepare a First comes the en-gine, shi - as can be. 
Here comes the di-ner: sure - it's a treat 
I want to gowhen some 


And the en -gi-neer al-ways waves to me. 
Glid-ingo’er the rails as you sit and cat. 


train for long trips, such as cleaning it and 
Travel -ing a throughthe U. S. A 


equipping it with fresh supplies of linen, 
water and ice, sufficient food, and various 
conveniences. Help the children to realize 
how many people it takes to get the train 
ready. 

To show one way in which other indus- 
tries are helped by the railroads, talk about 
materials that are needed to build a pas- 
senger train. List different types of materi- 
als used, such as glass, fabrics, and steel. 

As a science lesson have a simple discus- 
sion of the construction of a roadbed, show- 
ing how the wooden ties and crushed stone 
hold the track in position and provide drain- 
age. Point out that the quality of the road- 
bed affects the smooth riding of the train. 


A Personnel Chart 


List with the children all the people who 
help to make a train trip happy and success- 
ful, such as the conductor, trainman, engi- 
neer, fireman, Pullman conductor and por- 
ter, baggageman, cook, waiter, dining car 
steward, cleaning people, inspector, dispatch- 
ers, and signal tower men. 

With the children’s help make simple sen- 
tences describing the duties of these people. 
Then prepare a large wall chart, showing a 
picture of the person, his title, and a sen- 
tence describing his duties. 


Art and Craft Activities 


Many second graders learn their first les- 
son in perspective when drawing trains. 
Show them large pictures of streamlined 
trains. Have the children hold their fingers 
V shape to show how the train seems to get 
smaller farther away. As they practice draw- 
ing trains the results are received very en- 
thusiastically. 

Make a floor model of a large station 
showing trains about to leave for their var- 
ious destinations. 

Use clay, or sawdust mixed with glue, to 
make engines. Paint them in bright colors 
to take home to Father and Mother. They 
will make attractive ornaments or paper 
weights. 
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Yes and No Test 


People often sleep in 
the dining car. 

—— The porter runs the 
train. 
Sleeping cars are very 
quiet at night. 
The engineer must obey 
the signals. 


Food is cooked on the 
train. 

The conductor wears a 
white coat. 

Express trains stop at 
every station. 

The porter polishes your 
shoes while you sleep. 








Riddles about Passenger Cars 


People ride in me during 
the day. | am a car. 

| am usually at the back 
of a train. | am an car. 

People sleep in my berths 
and drawing rooms. | am the 

car. 

| carry trunks and suitcases, 

lam the car. 


When people want some 
light refreshment they come to 
see me. | am the car. 

Men are busy sorting letters 
in me. | am the car. 

People look out of my glass 
top. | am the car. 

Delicious meals are served 
in me. | am the car. 








Culminating the Unit 


For a culminating activity have the chil- 
dren dramatize the trip of the Lee family. 
They can expand the story to include an 
opening scene where they receive a letter 
from Grandmother inviting them to come 
for a visit. On the train they can’ take a 
tour to see the different kinds of cars. The 
final scene can show the children meeting 
Grandmother and Grandfather and describ- 
ing the trip to them. The cast can sing 
“Down at the Station” to end the program. 


At the close of the unit have a planned 
discussion period in which you develop 
specifically the learnings that have been 
Possible conclusions could be: 

(1) Railroad schedules are planned to 
provide convenient travel for the greatest 
number of people. 

(2) Railroads provide more conveniences 
for their travelers than any other form of 
transportation. 

(3) A train can transport large numbers 
of people to a given place. 

(4) Trains provide a fast, dependable, 
and safe means of travel. 


achieved. 
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Developing the Unit 


Much of third grade social studies centers 
around the study of food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. Since freight trains carry all basic com- 
modities, a freight unit is directly in line 
with the social studies program 

Every third grader has probably seen a 
freight train. He has many natural inter- 
ests about trains, such as how cars are picked 
up and dropped off, or how fast a freight 
train goes, or how the brakes go on and off, 
or the purpose of a pusher engine on the 
rear. From these questions plan for your 
unit. In answering them you should hope 


If the 


unit is successful the group will have a new 


to achieve a much larger purpose. 


understanding of the effect of freight service 
on home life, community life, and the nation 
as a whole 

With the story, “Plaving Freight Train,” 
introduce your unit. Follow this with a dis- 
cussion from which you prepare two lists 
what the children think they know about 
freight trains and the questions they have. 
Then use the story, “A Visit to a Freight 
Yard,” to answer some of these questions 
and to give the children a broader back- 
ground 

Arrange a trip to the station at a time 
when a freight train will be passing through 
Assign groups to different tasks—one com- 
mittee could count the number of cars; 
another could list the names of the different 
railroads on the cars; a third could watch 
for different kinds of cars. 

A manufacturer or your local coalvard is 
Much information 
The chil- 


dren can see where the car is taken from the 


likely to have a siding. 


can be obtained from a visit here 


main track, and have many of their ques- 
tions answered concerning how the train is 
broken apart and cars added or left off 
After the trip, use the third story, “Jimmy’s 
Electric Train 
their list with the cars Jimmy hoped to re- 


The children can compare 
ceive Once they have a fair background 
of how freight trains operate, the unit can 
be tied in directly with food, shelter, and 
clothing. 


FOOD 


Use the menu from your cafeteria or the 
contents of a box lunch to see how important 
freight traffic is. With the help of a United 
“Mates map locate the sources of commodi- 
ties such as citrus fruit, meat, bread, fresh 
vegetables, sugar, and dairy products. Dis- 
cuss the distance foods travel and the types 
of cars that transport them 

Show how the railroads give right of way 
to perishable foods so that they can be trans- 








ported quickly. Point out that before rail- 
road transportation was available, menus 
were more limited. Farmers had many 
problems in selling their crops which have 
been eliminated. 

A committee of children could visit a 
supermarket and list the products that were 
Without 


freight transportation supermarkets would 


delivered to the locality by freight. 


never have come into existence. 

Discuss those foods that come to our 
country from foreign countries, such as ba- 
nanas, chocolate, or spices. Show how rail- 
road transportation is necessary to transport 


them to various sections of the country. 
CLOTHING 


The connection between freight transport 
and clothing will seem less obvious. Begin 
this study with the transporting of raw mate- 
rials, such as bales of cotton or wool. Locat 
the source of these commodities and general 
areas of manufacturing. Show how eco- 
nomical freight service has helped to estab- 
lish fairly equal prices for clothing in all 
parts of the country. Contrast this with life 
in covered-wagon days when bolts of cloth 
in remote areas were almost worth their 


weight in gold. 
SHELTER 


Begin this section with a list of materials 
needed to construct various types of homes, 
such as lumber, bricks, stone, roofing and in- 
sulating materials, glass, cement, nails, and 
hardware. Visit, if possible, a housing de- 
velopment where a number of new homes 
are being constructed. Find out the source 
of the building materials and list those that 
Show the chil- 


dren pictures of homes built in the days 


were transported by freight 


when local materials were used almost ex- 
clusively. Contrast those houses with ones 


built in a modern town. 


Oral and Written English 
Children who are reluctant to talk in 
front of the class will often do so if they 
Have them 
describe a freight car, without naming it 
The child who identifies it correctly gets the 


think they are playing a game. 


next turn. 

Dramatize various scenes such as the 
freight yard, the dispatcher’s office, detach- 
ing a car on a trip, or life in the inside of a 
caboose. 

Discuss simple plots centering around 
Then let each child 


write a story and illustrate it. 


freight transportation 
Later he can 
read it and show his picture to the class. 
These stories, pasted in a scrapbook, will 
make a fine record for the library table. 
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TRAINS THAT 





Jimmy Clark and his friends liked to 
play train. Maybe this was because 
Jimmy's father was a freight conductor— 
but they thought it was a grand game. 

Jimmy would be the conductor and 
Bobby Green the engineer. Often Bobby's 
younger brother, Frank, was fireman, while 
other boys were brakemen. 

One day when they were hard at play, 
Mr. Clark walked into the yard. "Hello!" 
he shouted. “How are the trainmen?" 

Jimmy grinned. “We're fine," he said. 
“We're pulling out right on time." 

The boys wanted to know about real 
freight trains. 

“Just what does the conductor do?" 
asked Bobby. 

"The conductor is responsible for the 
train,” replied Mr. Clark. “The caboose 
is really his traveling office. He has a 
desk in it where he keeps his freight 
tickets, which are called waybills, and 
all the other train papers. He has to 
prepare a report showing where the train 
came from, where it is going, and what 
is on the train.” 

“I thought the engineer did that," 
said Jimmy. 

“No,” replied Mr. Clark. “The en- 
gineer must take the train to its des- 
tination. That is a big job in itself. 

“The train crew get help from the 
train dispatcher. He can get in touch 
with them by telephone or telegraph or 
through his control board." 

“Don't the signalmen in their towers 
help, too?" asked Bobby. 

“Yes, they do,” replied Mr. Clark, 
and the automatic signals also tell the 
engineer to stop, slow down, or resume 
speed.” 

“Do some of the signals show inside 
the train?" asked Jimmy. 

"Yes, they do," replied his father. 
"On some railroads, lights flash on a 
small panel in the engine cab. These are 
called cab signals." 

“Don't forget me," said Frank. “I'm 
the fireman. What do | do?" 

"You keep up the steam in the loco- 
motive, and help the engineer check the 
signals," replied Mr. Clark. 

Then he turned to the boys who were 
brakemen. "You boys assist the con- 
ductor," he said. “The brakemen pick 
up and cut off the cars. On local or way- 
freight trains, they load and unload pack- 
age freight at stations." 

“When the train is in motion, a brake- 
man sits in the cupola, which is the little 
lookout on top of the caboose. When a 
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CARRY FREIGHT 


train has two brakemen, the head brakeman 
rides on the engine and the rear brakeman 
in the caboose.” 

“The caboose must be a busy place,” said 
Bobby. 

"Yes, it is," agreed Mr. Clark. “The 
caboose also has a stove for preparing meals, 
lockers for clothes, and places for flags, 
lanterns, and tools." 

Just then a truck went by with the insignia 
of the local railroad on the side. 

“Do railroads have trucks?" asked Jimmy. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Clark. “We 
have pick-up and delivery service. We pick 
up the freight at the shipper's door, take it 
to the train, and deliver it later at the door 
of the person who is to receive it." 

"l call that good service," said Frank. 

“It is. And you'd better give just as good 
service on your train, too,” replied Mr. Clark 
with a smile. 


74 Visit t0 a Freight Yard 


Jimmy often asked his father questions 
about freight trains and yards. “Suppose 
your train picks up a car to go two hundred 
miles south, while the other cars will un- 
load here. How does that one car get on 
another train?" 

Mr. Clark laughed. 
and made up into new trains at the freight 
yards,” he said. "Trains always start at 
one freight yard and run to another yard." 

“But how do they get the car out of the 
middle of your train?"’ asked Jimmy. "They 
don't pick it up with a derrick and set it 
down on another track.” 

“You are right. They don't do it that 
Saturday morning I'll take you and 


"The cars are sorted 


way. 
Bob to the freight yard so you can see for 
yourselves.” 

Mr. Clark cautioned the boys to stay 
exactly where he told them and not get in 
the way of any of the men. At the yards 
Then Mr. 
Clark pointed out the “hump.” This is a 
track which is built over a slight elevation 
He 
explained that when the cars on a 
train are to be redistributed to other 
trains, the train is routed 
a track leading to the hump. 


they saw a great many tracks. 


of ground, forming an_ incline. 


onto 

The 
engine keeps pushing each car up to 
the top of the hump, and as the car 
is cut off it runs down the hill. 

Mr. Clark next pointed to a signal 
tower. He told the boys that the man 
in the tower could throw the switch 
so as to make a car go on any given 
track. At the end of the tracks new 
trains were being formed, each for a 
different destination. 


“What would happen if the car went too 
fast?" asked Bobby. 

“The signalman can regulate that,” re- 
plied Mr. Clark. "To slow down or stop 
the car, he pushes a button which causes 
retarders in the track to press against the 
sides of the moving wheels.” 

“Naturally, most of the freight cars be- 
long to your railroad," Bobby said, “but 
1 see cars from many other railroads.” 

"Of course you do," replied Mr. Clark. 
“Suppose a company wants to send a load 
of freight from San Francisco to Phila- 


delphia. On the trip east it may run on the 


tracks of many different railroads.” 
“But how does the car ever get back?" 


asked Jimmy. 


"When a car is unloaded off the line of 
the owning railroad," zeplied Mr. Clark, 
‘it is usually loaded again with a shipment 


that will take it back to or in the direction 
of its home road. Under this interchange 
system each railroad charges other railroads 
a certain amount for each day one of its 


cars is on their lines.” 


“How do they keep track of it all?" asked 
Bobby. 

“Each railroad," replied Mr. Clark, “has 
a car-record office which keeps track of 
all freight cars of other railroads on its 
lines and all its own cars on other railroads. 


This interchange of freight cars among all 


railroads is one reason why freight in Amer- 
ica is carried faster and cheaper than in any 
other country in the world.” 


Jimmy wanted an electric train with a 
Diesel-type locomotive and freight cars for 


Christmas. 


This train is made from empty spools and a small block of balsa 


wood, 


golf tee makes the headlight. 
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He was surprised to find ten kinds of 
freight cars besides the caboose in the 
train catalog. 

"I really should have one of each kind, 
Dad," he said. 

The first car described was a boxcar. 
“What does it carry, Dad?" asked Jimmy. 


of. 


Tacks and bent paper clips hold the cars together. 
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Paint the train in bright colors, 


“Almost any kind of load that is dry and 
needs to be protected but doesn't have to 
have special handling,” replied Mr. Clark. 
“For instance, brooms would be packed in 
a boxcar.” 

Next on Jimmy's list was a refrigerator 
car. He easily guessed that this was used 
to transport all kinds of perishable foods 
without danger of spoiling. 

Mr. Clark explained that ice is used in 
refrigerator cars. On long summer trips the 
train stops every so often for re-icing. In 
winter, heaters are placed in the cars to 
prevent the contents from freezing. 

Next came a stock car and a poultry car. 
Jimmy knew that stock cars have sides made 
of slats, while poultry cars have sides made 
of wire mesh. 

"We take good care of animals on long 
trips,” his father said. "They are not only 
fed and watered but are taken from the 
train now and then to rest.” 

Jimmy showed his father a picture of a 
tank car. "That car carries oil or gasoline,” 
he said. 

“Not necessarily,” replied his father, “it 
may contain some other liquid.” 

There were also pictures of a hopper- 
bottom and a gondola car. Each had an 
open top. “What's the difference between 
them?" Jimmy asked. 

“The hopper-bottom car has chutes. It 
is used for materials like coal or crushed 
stone. The gondola carries large freight and 
usually is unloaded with a derrick.” 

Mr. Clark pointed to the picture of the 
“This car is to a 
gondola car," he said, “except that it carries 


container car. similar 
several large freight containers for shippers 
who want to send only part of a carload.” 

One of the two remaining cars was a 
flatcar with a plain platform, while the 
other was lowered in the middle so as to 
carry extra-high pieces of freight. 
had seen both on his father's train. 

The last picture was the caboose. 

“That would complete my train," 
Jimmy excitedly. 

"We'll see what we can do," replied 
his father. 

Sure enough, when Christmas morn- 
ing came, Jimmy had a complete 
freight train. “Now, Dad," he said, “I'm 
a freight conductor just like you." 

“That's right,” his father replied, 
“and see that you handle your freight 
train just as carefully as we handle 
ours. No sudden stops, and you must 
obey the signals, too." 

“Il promise,” said Jimmy. “Your 
freight train has never had an acci- 
dent. I'll try to make my record as 
good as yours.” 


Jimmy 


said 
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Arithmetic Problems 


Use your railroad unit to stimulate interest 
in reading problems with such questions as 

Conductor Jones started in the morning 
with a train of 96 cars. On the way he let 
off 4 cars and took on 6 cars. How many 
cars were in his train when he arrived at his 
destination late in the afternoon? 

The eight o'clock freight made a trip of 


75 miles. The first 44 of the trip was uphill 


so that it needed a pusher engine. How 
many miles did the engine help the train? 

Mr. Clark ordered five carloads of coal 
for his coalyard. Each car held 50 tons 
How much coal did Mr. Clark receive for 
his coalyard? 


It took 4 


Freight to make its run of 120 miles. 


Redball Fast 
He yw 


hours for the 


many miles did it go per hour? 

A train had twice as many boxcars as flat- 
cars. It had 16 boxcars. How many flat- 
cars did it have? 

game, called 
rrain,” can be 


arithmetic 
Freight 
a circle on cardboard and 


A fascinating 
“Making Up a 
Draw 
divide it into at least six segments, each with 


played 


the name of one kind of car and a number. 
In the center place an engine so that it can 
spin around. The children take turns being 
the spinner, each getting five spins. The oth- 
er children work at their seats computing the 
number of cach kind of cars that will go 
into the train. Wherever the engine stops, 
the spinner calls the number, and the chil- 
dren record the figure on their papers. At 
the end of five spins they tell the size of the 
train. The child who has the correct answer 
first may be the spinner for the next game. 
The game should move rapidly to encourage 


quick, accurate thinking. 


Art and Craft Activities 


Your class will undoubtedly want to build 
a freight train. Orange crates give you the 
perfect start. For tank cars use two-gallon 
ice-cream containers tacked to flat pieces of 
wood. A wagon can be built up to imitate 
a good engine, with the use of boxes and 
frieze paper. Paint the freight cars in bright 
colors. Label them with the names of rail- 
roads with which the children are familiar 
and give them imaginary numbers 

Make a large frieze with four separate 
scenes to show different phases of freight 
transportation—the first scene, a freight yard; 
the second, a crossing to show safety signals; 
the third, a car being unloaded or packed 
up; and the last, the freight being delivered 
at its destination. Spray the entire frieze with 
thin shellac and frame it with strips of var- 
nished white pine. 

Make a papier-maché model of a freight 
yard showing the hump and the series of 
tracks used for redistributing trains. Add 
trains made of clay. Build a signal tower 
and a dispatcher’s office from tagboard and 
Paint the entire model. Add small 
Then spray it with 


wood. 
labels for identification. 
thin shellac to preserve it, and present it to 
your school museum at the completion of 


your unit. 


Concluding the Unit 


This unit lends itself to an informational 
type of program. The parents should be in- 
vited if possible, or another grade should be 
there to witness the performance. The chil- 
dren could have prepared in advance large 
paintings for use in illustrating their talks. 

Topics that might be discussed at such a 
program could include: 

How freight trains are broken up and re- 
distributed 

The different kinds of cars and how they 
are constructed to carry special loads safely 
and carefully. 

Types of. engines that pull freight trains. 

The crew on a freight train and its duties. 

Why freight trains have cars from many 
different railroads. 

The safety devices used by freight trains. 

How freight trains help to supply us with 
fresh, delicious foods. 

How freight trains help to build buildings 


How freight trains care for all needs of 
large cities. 

When you evaluate the unit with the chil- 
dren the following concepts should have been 
established : 

1. Freight service has helped all kinds of 
industry to develop, for it is the principal 
means of collecting raw material and dis- 
tributing their products. 

2. Freight service has benefited agricul- 
ture by providing an outlet for the farmer’s 
products and by making a variety of foods 
available in every locality. 

3. Freight service makes possible the sup- 
plying of adequate food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing for people in thickly populated areas, 
thus aiding in the growth of cities and towns. 

4. Railroads encourage foreign trade be- 
cause they deliver shipments to export cen- 
ters to be sent abroad, and distribute car- 
goes unloaded at our seaports. 

5. Railroads provide dependable, econom- 
ical, all-year-round transportation. 





A Freight Car Puzzle 
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The Freight Train Speaks 








Com - ing down the track is a 
Com - ing down the track is a 


big long freight with 4 
big long freight like a 





warn - ing whis - tle clear 
charg-ing i- ron steed. 











out of my way for I'm bring - ing man - y things from 
out of my way for I'm bring - ing man - y things your 


or - an - ges from Flor 


i-ron Ore so 


al-so coal and lum - ber and oil. 
al-so pipes and en - gines and grain 
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I've steel for au 
I've sand that’s need - ed 


far and near. 
fact - ries need. 


- to - mo - biles, 


to - day, 


Don’t stop these click - ing ” 
Now don’t get. in = my way!” 


Advertisement Sponsored by the Association of American Railroads 





The Thankful House f Jolliginki | mMaRY—Oh, my! Every book sounds | EprrortaL Note: Aathors and publish- 


travel h m ou so interesting! When will I get time ers of the books one oom ven 
Continued from page 53 . i ane , read th "nD? are given below. en e ere Very 
u strange land — to read them al Young, by A. A. Milne (Dutton); Englieh 
N two-headed animal ‘ BOOK FAIRY—Come on, everyone, let's Fairy Tales, edited by Joseph Jacobs 
Not good vo eat, I must co : : " . > > h } { le Collod 
B , Pullyu. You couldn't do t in 1 sing our book song for Bob and Mary (Putnam): Pinocchio, by Carlo Collodi 
vut just an offering of love (Random House); Household Stories, by 
CHILD OF THI 1OUSE i fir ” the Brothers Grimm (Macmillan) con 
a + . a 4 CINDERELLA [puts a py « Book Fairy leads them twice around tains “Rumpelstiltskin”; The Dutch 
flowe 
Ol hank 1 W Cinderella, with attract wer ov the stage and then off as they sing Twine, by Lucy F. Perkins (Houghton 
. b a pla 5 — the tal Of course you've heard of Hi, ho, hi, ho Mifflin); Mei Li, by Thomas Handforth 
1ere ’ ‘ . . ye (Doubleday); Little Pear, by E. F 
To add this offerin; » Mary My story has been told in Around the world we go , Lattimore (Harcourt Brace); Cowboy 
“aa wd countries in many different ways We'll read our books of different lands, Tommy, by Sanford Tousey (Double 
day); Manuela's Birthday in Old Merico 
by Laura Bannon (A, Whitman); “Dr. 
} , ” Dolittle Series,” by Hugh Lofting (Lip 
fun when you know the story curtains until all characters are of pincott); Fairy Tales, by Charles Per 
you see the play s } rault (Dutton) contains “Cinderella.” 


life! BOOK CHARACTERS (join hands, and 


I , been acted on the stage and just Hi, ho, hi, ho, hi, ho. 
will put them where } 

~ : it has been made into a movi They continue to hum behind the 
Places the flower 

sound of 
outside 


Goodness, gracious who « 





EIGHTH CHILD nt 
I didn't have anything 
But I feel so happy I h 
He finishes ti np 
enter and tther al 
CHILD OF THE HO 
Happine ss a gift 1 
It keeps this world of 
For nothing he ps the 
Like a cheerful smile 
The entire 
tableau and 
hind the scenes at be 
act, or one of the other 


Around the World 


Contigued from pa 4 


EVERYONE— Ri 
Rumpelstilt 
disgust and fall n 
Hen and Jack ; 
joins them at le{t of Ma 
BOOK FAIRY—Rumpelstiltskin is 
old folk tale from Germany The 
Grimm Brothers collected the Germa 


umpelstiltskin 


Air mps h 


tales and put them in a book called 
Household Stori You will find many 
other exciting fairy stories in their 
DOooK, Mary 

pos—Here come more visitors 

n children 

) he represen é 

KAT—Hello, helo, 
brought Mary some gifts P 
book on table 

KiIr—We heard you say you'd like t 
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Holland is with Kit, that’s me, ina 
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Wouk 
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MEI 
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Chinese as cit . < 4 9 | 
ci -$— yy On the air for 3 “SQUARE” meals 


LITTLE PEAR ands book I 
Pear on the tabl Hello, Mary 
from China too. My name is Litt How would they reach parents with information on classroom 


Pear and my family says I'm fu 


land 





mischief. One day I ran away to th nutrition projects, wondered Mishawaka, Indiana, Public School 


big city and saw many strange sights teachers. One good way, they decided, would be to broadcast the 
\ kind man found me and took me , 
home. My mother and father were so : 
glad to see me come home safe and parents were tuning in while boys and girls joined with their Health suBsECT: “The School that Learned to Rat” 
shows how one school-community pro- 


HAS YOUR COMMUNITY 
SEEN THIS FILM YET? 


results of their school surveys over two local radio stations. Soon 


sound that they forgot to punish mx Director, Head School Nurse, and one of their teachers to discuss 
You'd like to read Little Pear 

COWBOY TOMMY wnding ft . 
ble Who doesn’t like the western fact that unwise selection of foods—even though variety was avail- TYPE: 16 mm., sound, color 
part of our country with its cowboy 
and Indians? In Cowboy Tommy yo 
will meet real Indians and wboys casts stressed that by working together, teachers and parents can 


gram brought about encouraging im 
daily eating habits revealed by the surveys ...and the significant provements in health and eating habits. 
ta 
able—often caused “poor diets.’’ But more important, these broad- RECOMMENDED AUDIENCES: Parents, 
teachers, health workers, interested com- 
munity groups, older boys and girls 


[ have a wonderful time visiting 1 greatly improve children’s eating habits. 
Grandfather's ) . 
when you read my box Many other effective ways are being used by the nation’s schools 
MANUELA You 
when you read Manuela’s Birthd > 
Laura Bannon. It is the story of a the diets of their children. Among these are articles in local / 
little ican girl 10 ntec ur . / 
lathe Mexican girl who wanted an newspapers, mimeographed progress reports,adult nutrition / 
American doll with golden curls and ‘ . ne, . 
ine eves but there wasn’t an Americas courses, special “‘Parents’ Days.” For more information on , ral Mill, 
1 > / a me 
doll in any shop in Mexico City ways that teachers and parents are cooperating—or for nae me 
Would you like to find out how her a Coreats 
aly ; ) ~duc , »* tence, Anne! foods 
American friends got one fi | help with a nutrition education program write Vtamen py ® 
Places book on table Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
, D Bee Book th 
pa. pocerrie (puts his b Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


table)—Have you ever heard 


FOR BOOKINGS: W rite Education Section, 
Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn 





to keep parents informed on the vitally important job of improving 
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SURE TO MAKE YOUR PUPILS HAPPY 
4 NEW OFFERS-FROM 9°t. 45°. 
Dont Wait...Order Now 


Give as Christmas gifts, these fine quality pencils in attractive 
Christmas containers. Choose the offer you like best. Order as 
many sets as you wish. Send check or money order (no stamps) 
with order. We pay transportation. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 











OFFER Ne. 1—A set of three pencils, each imprinted in gilt letters with 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS" or “SEASON'S GREETINGS FROM YOUR 
TEACHER.” Cost 9 cents per set. 

OFFER No. 2—A set of three pencils, each imprinted with pupil's name in 
gilt letters. Cost 14 cents per set. Print or type names to go on pencils. 








Cel || SEASON'S GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER 
7 —— 





OFFER No. 3—A set of four pencils and a magic multiplier Pen ils to be 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS" or “SEASON'S GREET 


Cost 20 cents per set 


imprinted in gilt with 
INGS FROM YOUR TEACHER 
OFFER No. 4—A set of fo 
gilt letters, plus a magic 
go on pencils 


each imprinted with pupil's name in 
Print or type 


ur pencils 
multiplier. Cost 26 cents per set 


names to 


OFFER No. S—Four fine pencils each imprinted with pupil's name in gilt 
letters, enclosed plastic pencil box, slide lid of which is both 
@ handy ruler and pen Cost 45 cents each in plain container 


ORDER NOW—GET 4 PIECE COMB SET AS BONUS 
Send for your pencil sets now and avoid the uncertainty of Christmas 
mail deliver 1s we will give a set of 4 lovely combs 
pecked in p the teacher ordering 15 of more pencil 
sets on or before Nove Only one comb set with an order 


LEDO, INC., P. O. Box 30, Union City, N. J. 
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BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Also FLOWERS * ANIMALS * TREES 
INDUSTRIES * OLD MASTERS 
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ore fascinating 1500 ub 
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DODSON CO. 
Kankakee, 


JOSEPH H. 


875 Harrison Ave., Hil. 





ANY SCHOOL 





CAN HAVE A 
Letters from Santa Claus 


HARMONY BAND 


Primary grade children play 3 part harmony 
in FIRST LESSON, « program in 4 weeks 
wANOY FOLIO MUSIC CO 
2821 North Sth Street 
Mirsaekee Wisconsin 


See outside back cover 
Uetober teece of The 
Instructor —or write for 
complete information 


Kindergarteners love the 
Rebus styles 
See Page 96 
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Who Makes Our Books? 
Continued from page a5 
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“MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 
TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


Seacury these new Milton 
Bradley CRAYRITE Crayon 
packages. They bring you finer 
crayons than ever — smoother 
blending, more brilliant. And, 
because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, 
trusted friends in new dress. 
Available in Round and No-Roll, 
in usual 8, 16 and 24 color 
assortments. 


A LAAAAA 


2S 


NOTE: 
ceived your copy, write today for 
the Milton Bradley Catalog of Edu- 
cational Materials. Milton Bradley 
Dept. $1, 


If you have not already re- 


Company Springfield 2, 


Mass 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


| Quick! Easy!~ Private! | 


If you —any amount from $50 to 
| out and mail ‘this is od for complete details of cahdential ! 
sy plan. No co-signers, 
| Completely private. School board, merchants, friends eet | 
cont net Make the loan in thr privacy of your own home 
le BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient ! 
i rant instaliments—not necessary to pay on principal 1 
during summer vacation if your salary stops! Full details 
1 mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, N-133 j 
SLDG., fs modu 10wa 


Dept. 
© STATE FINANCE aw s. 
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The Gold Bird Cage 


(Continued from page 32) 


his hand. He put it back into the 
cage and closed the door. Then he 
pulled two silver coins out of his purse 
and handed them to Lew Chee and 
Lew Ging 

Can you guess how the children 
spent that money? 

As soon as they had thanked the 
bird’s owner, they hurried right back 
to the shop where they had seen the 
beautiful bird cage with the red tassel 
And this time, the man said they had 
money cnough. 

There were no happier children in 
all Peiping than Lew Ging and Lew 
Chee as they hurried to the market to 
meet their father and mother. Their 
parents were very much pleased when 
they saw the new cage for the pet bird 

But come! We must hurry if we 
are to be home before dark,” said 
Mr. Lew For the road is long, and 
the mule and water buffalo are ver 
slow.” 

He bought them a bowl of rice 
apiece and some red candied apples to 
eat on the way. Then they started off 

“I think Peiping is the finest city in 
the world!” said Lew Ging, as they 
bumped along 

Yes,” agreed Lew Chee. “And the 
best thing of all is that we were able 
to buy the gold bird cage with the red 
silk tassel. How everybody in the vil 
lage will stare when we take our pet 
bird out walking in such a fine new 
cage!” 


Here, Turkey, Turkey! 


(Continued from page 31) 


the box in the back of the station 
wagon. “We will tie the top of the 
box down securely this time, so the 
turkey cannot get away again,” said 
Mr. Brandon 

When that was done, Peter said, 
You can rid 
up here with us The little dog 
jumped up into the front seat, and 
they all started for home. 

Peter said, “Even though the littl 
dog might not stay with us all the 
time, I think that he should have a 
name while he is with us.” 

What would you like to call him? 
asked Peter's father. 

“Well, if he had not come along, we 
would not have a turkey at all, so I 
think we should call him “Turkey.” 

Peter's father laughed. “That is a 
good name for the little dog,” he said 

Mr. Brandon tried to find out to 
whom the little dog belonged, but no 
one claimed him. So Mr. Brandon said 
that Peter could keep him for his own 

When Thanksgiving Day arrived, 
Turkey, Peter's dog, had a big Thanks 
giving dinner, for as Peter said, “If it 
had not been for you, Turkey, we 
might not have had such a wonderful 
Thanksgiving dinner!” 


“Come on, little dog. 


The Mothers Go to School 
(Continued from page 27) 


easel, built with the blocks, strung 
beads, ba'anced the clowns, made the 
puzzles, modeled with clay, and played 
with the toys. I walked about the 
room giving praise and encquragement 
as 1 always do, adding ‘interesting 
episodes which had invoived individ 
ual children. “Ross built a beautiful 
tunnel the other day, but Ray was 
terribly disappointed when it wasn't 
high enough for the train to go under 
They finally worked it out together.’ 
Discussion and evaluation with the 
mothers followed the work period 
We ignored recess and entered int 
rhythms. This was fun! They marched 


beautifully with the band playing and 
the American flag waving proudly in 
the lead. Janet's mother said, “No 
wonder Janet loves to come to school.’ 
Then it was time for the serving of 
milk, so I prepared for the lunch as 
usual, passing out napkins and straws 
However, I served orange juice instead 
of the regular milk. We folded our 
hands, and closed our eyes, and I said 
our usua! blessing. Then the happy 
relaxation of the group could be felt 
as they began visiting and chatting 
Now I knew what Sharon means 


by sandglass.” 


gested that if the children bring. books, 
they should have large clear pictures 
and very little printed text to be read 

We closed our “play school” with a 
brief explanation of the individual con- 
ferences that I hoped to have with 
the mothers, Then I passed a pre- 
pared conference schedule among them 
and was pleased to see each mother 
write in an appointment. 

I feel that we are off to a good start! 
We are acquainted, we understand 
each other better, and we know we are 
earnestly working together toward the 
same goal for “our” children 


“Ann has tried to tell me all about 
school, but now I truly understand.” 

As the mothers finished their orange 
juice I explained that a twenty-minute 
rest on our towels always follows the 
serving of milk. I showed them the 
two soft cuddly clowns that I give to 
the children who begin resting first 
and continue quietly. The mothers 
had all heard about the clowns and 
especially wanted to see them. (Little 
things are very important ‘o children! 

Then I explained about the story 
time which follows rest, and named 
the types of stories I choose. I sug- 








Now teachers can 


with filmstrips! 


Here's the exciting, dramatic way to tell your students the story of 
coal! If your school has a filmstrip projector, you can show two new, 
skillfully-prepared filmstrips on coal, prepared especially for use by 
the teacher. 

Produced and distributed by the Society for Visual Education, in 
conjunction with the Bituminous Coal Institute, these films are ac- 
companied by comprehensive teachers manuals. 


Af “COAL— WHERE WE FIND IT 
AND HOW WE MINE IT” 


The first filmstrip consists of 50 frames and 
tells the story of coal from the carboniferous 
forest to the newest mining methods. Shown 
are modern mine production, mechanized 
equipment, preparation plants, surface min- 
ing and personal “close-ups” of miners. 


“THE POWER OF COAL” 


This filmsirip, in 27 frames, brings the 
romance of American industry right into the 
classroom. It shows how coal furnishes heat, 
powers industry, helps supply food, provides 
shelter and transportation. Pictured are steel 
manufacture, railroads, automobile plants 
and the miracles of “coal chemistry.” 





_—— aw em ew ew wm em em ew ewer en ener asa aes ae ees 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please send and bill me for the filmstrip checked below, accom- 
panied by the comprehensive Teachers Manual. 


Filmstrip No. 1—Coal—Where We Find It and How We Mine 
it.” Price $3.00 (Includes Teachers Manual) 


Price $3.00 (Includes Teachers Manual) 


‘a Filmstrip No. 2—The Power of Coal.” 


School or Organization 


Name 
Street 


City 


Zone State 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE  norncnercoct ascocation 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EXCITING New TEACHING AIDS! Continued from page 56 
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The Gobbling Turkey 


(Continued from page 53) 


He met Red Hen. “Red Hen,” he 
said, “did you see where my turkey 
went?” 

“No, I was too busy scratching for 
my chicks.’ 

Next he met the cow. “Brown Cow, 
do you know where Gobble went?” 

“No, I do not. I was too busy 
jumping. Some day I want to jump 
over the moon.” 

Bopeep was crying when Farmer 
Brown came up to her and asked, 
Did you see where Gobble went? 

No, I've been looking for my sheep. 
I could not stop to help him.” 

Boy Blue had just chased the cows 
mut of the corn, but the farmer didn't 
even notice. He asked, “Did Gobble 
come this way?” 

“Yes, he did,” replied the boy, 
but I don't know where he went.” 

The man looked and looked By 
and by he saw the ow! in the big tree 
Oh, Wise Owl,” he called, “have you 
seen my turkey, Gobble? 

Wise Owl just started to say, 
Whoo—oo” when a sudden “gobble, 
gobble, gobbie!” from among 
the branches. 

“Oh, there you are!” exclaimed the 
farmer. Then he took the turkey home 
with him. 

Gobble had found out that he could 
keep still for a little while. After that 
he did not gobble any more than the 
other turkeys. 

So I don't know which turkey 
Farmer Brown had for his Thanksgiv 
ing dinner. What do ~ou think? 

AuTHor’s Nore: If it is necessary to 
use more pupils to dramatize this story 
more Mother Goose characters may be 
added. For example, The Crooked Man, 
who is too busy looking for a sixpence; 
Jack and Jill, who are too busy getting 
a pail of water; or Little Miss Murer, 
who is too busy eating curds and whey. 


came 


Textbooks Speak Up 


(Continued from page 55) 


HEALTH BOOK—Just give me a 
chance to tell you why. No matter 
how much a person knows, it won't do 
him much good, if he doesn't take 
care of his body. I tell boys and girls 
how to eat right, sleep right, study 
right, and play right. I do wish chil- 
dren and grown people would remem- 
ber to do the things I tell them. I 
think that I should wear the crown 

Takes crown from Language Book 

and puts it on.) 

music Book—Well, I have a few 
things to say. I make people happy 
I can bring joy and peace to a gloomy 
day. Did you know that music has 
been known to quiet angry beasts? 

oTHers—No! 

Music Bpook—Well, it has. I give 
courage to the football team. I com- 
fort people who are sad, I help peo- 
ple to express their happiness. 

LANGUAGE BOOK—Music, show us 
what you can do. 

(Music Book sings some rhythmical 
song. Other books begin keeping time. 
Music gets crown and puts it on 

HEALTH Book—Well, Music Book, 
you did cheer all of us up a bit. 

music Book—Now I think I should 
wear the crown. 

ART BOOK—I have something to say, 
too. Art is very important. Just im 
agine how dull your books would be if 
there were no pretty pictures in them! 
Seeing a picture of a place or a thing 
you are studying helps you to remem- 
ber it better. And drawing a picture 
about some lesson makes schoolwork 
so much more interesting People 
drew pictures even before they wrote 
books. I deserve a crown for being 
older than most of you. 





rary (entering)—You books didn't 
know it but I was listening to every 
word you said: You are all right. You 
are all important. So I have decided 
to give each of you a crown. 

Textbooks jump up and down and 
exclaim gleefully. Fairy places a 
crown on the head of each book. As 
she does so she speaks the name of the 
00k and smiles her approval 

rairy—Now that we are all happy, 
let's sing “School Days.” 


ALL (sing to the familiar tune) 
School days, school days, 
Dear old golden rule days, 
Reading, and writing, and arithmetic; 
Spelling, geography, take your pick, 
Health and art and English, too 
All of these lessons will help you, 
You'll find each book a ready tool 
To serve you when you come to school 


Scene 3 
Books are back on the table 





Team Up for 
Bright, New “ 


Gets parent, child and 
dentist working together as a team 


Once you put this exciting new plan to work, you'll see why 
enthusiastic comments are pouring in. 


Authorities on dental care—teachers, dentists and visual 


younny (enters and looks at his 
books)—I'm glad my books are all to- 
gether. You know, I don’t suppose I 
could do without a single ox of them. 
They all help me to be a better citizen. 

MoTHER (entering with Johnny's 
coat )—Here is your coat, and it’s time 
for the school bus so run along. 

JOUNNY (takes coat and puts it on, 
gets books and goes off stage )—Good 
by, Mother. 


motHer—Good-by, Johnny 





Better Dental Health with the 
Working Together” Graded Unit 


out good grooming habits. A toothbrushing chart and the 
story of décay form the third panel. The fourth, “Your Teeth 
Are A Team,” shows how each tooth has a job to do and the 


value of taking care of permanent teeth. 


The teacher's manual shows just how to present an effec- 


tive program, and through interesting projects and demon- 


experts—all had a hand in developing this new material. 


The wall chart, manual, pupil folder, toothbrushing model 
and check sheet form an easy, effective way to stimulate 
greater interest in dental care practices. 

The colorful wall chart has 4 panels. The first, “Some 
Good Friends Who Help You Keep Your Teeth Healthy” 


strations relates dental care to the child's experiences. 


The seatwork folder is a link between parent and school 
and offers opportunity for the child to de creative artwork. 


Your letter to the mothér puts her on the team. Then she 


health. 


stresses diet, dentistry, and home care for Primary level un- 


derstanding. In a second panel, “Bob” and “Mary” point 


New Graded Dental Health Chart,“Keep Your Teeth Healthy” (in full 
color, 4 panels, each 18” x 24”). Panel 1 for Primary level. Panels 2, 
3yand 4 helpful up to Grade 6. Includes good grooming chart, tooth- 
brushing method, tooth function, eruption and structure. 

New Seatwork Folder, “How I Brush My Teeth.” Dental care facts 
for pupil and parent. Space for child's drawing or theme, also simple 
toothbrushing diagram, home check sheet and letter to parent. 


can carry through with proper diet, careful toothbrushing 
and frequent dental visits—to reach the goal of better dental 


Team up with this new unit now. Send the coupon today. 


IPANA AND MASSAGE 


FOR HEALTHIER TEETH, HEALTHIER GUMS 


Piease send me 


Daily Care Score Sheet. Four weeks’ record sheet of personal care 


habits for entire class. 


New Teaching Manvel, “Teach Dental Health!” Explains use of dental 


NAME 


health unit. Suggests pupil activities, provides additional reference 


facts. 


Educational Service Dept., NI-110, Bristol-Myers Co, 
630 Pifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


IPANA’S NEW “WORKING TOGETHER” 

A Graded Teaching Unit on Dental Health 
Teacher's Manual 
Toothbrushing Model 


Wall Chart 
Daily Care Score Sheets 
Seatwork Folder 


NAME OF SCHOOL____. 


SCHOOL ADDREM___ 


Toothbrushing Model. Larger-than-life-size cardboard model of a set crry 


of teeth for class demonstration of brushing and massage. Includes 


names of all teeth. 
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Star Rider 


Continued from page 
headed 


low 


Jet for the crouching 
and gripping her as hard as 
could. Just as they reached the 
jump, she dug her heel into Jet's side 
Over they went! 

Afterward, Judy was still frightened 
ited 
if the 


wouldn't 


jump, 
legs 


she 


Semetimes a horse became ex 
Sometimes, 
the 
ould she 
jumping im two 
of herself 
Judy 


by 


ind threw its rider 


rider wasn't boss horse 


all ( 


th about 


jump at have learned 


en weeks 


to be really 


The day, 


the crowded stands 


sure 
next squeezed into 
the 
ringmaster to announce 
Jean Robbins’ 
in the ring. When Silver 
glided past with Jean astride like 

Joan of Are 

Sure enough, 
iwarded Jean the silver he 
trophy 


ringside to 
wait for 
jumping 
vas already 
tar 


the 


‘ , 1 
the CLASS. class 


everyone 
the 


ap 
judge 


rsemansh p 


Slowly Judy started down the stable 
Jet's stall In a 


would there, 


to few minutes she 


be out but she wouldn't 


with a group of riders like Jean 
She would 


would be 


Robbins be all alone 


Her parents watching her, 
and she couldn't disappoint them or 
Mr. Avery. She had to ride well. 
“Is everything O.K Mr. Avery 
asked, after Judy had mounted and 
had checked her 
Judy nodded. 


“Class three, 
ringmaster shouted through 


he stirrups 


the 
mega- 


jumpers,” 


his 


open 


phone. 
“When do I go 
“After that big ght 
Avery answered, patting 
The knocked 
bar and out puffing. 
began to move The 
head lights dazzling, and 
realized it, Judy heard the 
behind her. She felt the 
the judges as she and 
half-circled the ring. Finally 
naled Jet into a canter 
* excited and oddly 
the first 
then went over 
with 


asked 


* Judy 


mare ri 


only 


Jet 


over- 


big mare down 


one came 
forward. 
were before 
gate 
keen 
Jet 
she Sig 
His 
jerky 
Jet 
Judy wondered 
Jet Never be- 
fore had he slowed between jumps. 
They the second jump, but 
Jet’s hooves ticked the top bar and he 
norted when he landed. He 
his head wildly. He 
trying to tell something 
Then Judy She could 
the unevenness in Jet's step. He 
id hurt his leg he was be ging 
her not to force him on 
Judy of 
father em 
the stands It 
finish, to 


he 
click 
eves ot two 


step 


jump, hesitated 
ind 
“what was wrong 


made 


began 
seemed 
her 
understood 
feel 
ind 
thougl her mother and 
from 
inportant te 
well she 


smiling uragement 
was 
show them 

What should she 

Awkwardly Jet was 
third jump. Maybe 
hurt much, Per 


He 


forward 


so 
a 
do? 
for the 
his leg didn't 
he could finish 
into a ter Judy leaned 
Suddenly pulled him 
the ind headed ight 


ould ride. 


starting 


haps 
broke can 
she 
away to side stra 
Judy 


clattered 


held 


Jet's hurt his leg, all 
ould manage to say 
ough the gate Mr 
I hoped you'd 
Judy. Mr. Avery 
Jet's f , as judy sv 
I must | 


ref 


Avery 


bring 


open 
ran huis 


ive Dumper 
ised that 


serious 
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INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM 


PICTURES - -- 
Will Bring Zou 
Teaching Success 


and labor now by using 
been devel- 


Use 


You can save time 


“Teaching Pictures” which have 


oped by leading visual educators 


visual methods to reduce your own and stu- 
build 


attention and learning .. . 


dents’ fatigue, vocabulary, make better 


readers, increase 
Cost little... Four 


now 


million teaching pictures 


in use. 


ASK FOR ANY OF THESE PICTURE TEACH- 
ING PORTFOLIOS ON APPROVAL FOR 7 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL In YOUR OWN 
CLASSROOM 
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CANADA 
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HAWAIIAN 


Pree! 


“How to Teach 
With Pictures” 


ISLANDS 





- Christmas Cards 


PLA fac 
material. Ovaer tr 


SPEC 

New Christmas Packet 
Christmas Packet 
Wise Man Poster 


Al CHRISTMAS PACKETS 
Might Before Christmas Poster 
Early American Christmas Poster 
Christmas Morning Poster 
Crristmas Activity 

OTHER HOLIDAYS 
New Thanksgiving Packet 
Thank serving Packet 
Lincoin Packet 


Pigrems 

Thank Poste’ 

Washington Pocket 
All New 


barge 


« Each Pocket Order Now This Yoeor 


ANN MARIE. Dest. A-22, 5932 antes, Chicago, 31, ii. 
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« The only HOME STUDY music school offering 
all couse leading to a degree, Bachelor of Music, 
OU the opportunity to make important ac 
vancemant nm the musical arts. Check courses in 
which interested and mail coupon for illustrated 
lesson and booklet. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-242 red e deskeon Bivd., Chicago 4, Hl. 
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Star Rider 


Continued from page 88 


Leading Jet slowly down the 


corridor to his stall, Judy did not wist 


to see or speak to anyon But 
front of Jet's stall stood Jean Robbir 
with her silver trophy 


What a crying shame, Jud: Jea 


said. “Too bad you couldn't cave 1 
den a good horse, like Silver Star 
“Go along out of the stab!e, | 
nterrupted Mr Avery You 
shed riding and you km 
Jean reluctantly left the 
Judy unstrapped Jet's brid 
Mr Avery's hand « 
“I'm proud of you 
have made Jet finish 
night never have be 
gain. Your Dad v 
But—but Dad 
in her throat How 
Mother be proud whet 
chance to show 
Once | told 
tinued, “that sitt 
thing. Like in ar 
ider must be 
hings go wrong 
rate of others. I'n 
o your father just what hap 
Oh, will vou, Mr. Avery 
think maybe 
One of the horses was coming dow 
the stable She's all ready 
groom s voice behind Judy 
Judy spun around, and there 
Silver Star What could it eal 
\ little = surprise Mr \W 


eves were twinklin wau lL ve 


bee 
schooling her myself, and I think 

is ready to do a real job out there 
You've just time, Judy 


try agam 


In a second, Judy was on Silver 
Star's back. The bright lights gleamed 


on the mare's coat as she stepped « 
fidently out onto the turf 
Mr. Averv called wood luck 
Pil tell vour 
want to buy | 
horse, Silver Star is 
Riding forward 
behind her, Judy 
riding the winged 


Witch of the Woods \ 4 


left eve It wasn 
Mrs. Roget 
show for it ts 
with witch hazel 
f the room fo 
When she 
Well, someone 
there, Mrs. Rovers 
that those shots 
big bush that 
ibout last 
the last thing 
in November 
tow flowers 
didn’t stop to look today 
were scared 
I must run now, Nar Mother 
vondet ibout mx see you 
moming 
rhe red spot on Nancy's face looke 
nd felt better the next morning 
During recess that day the two 


told Miss Stanley, the teacher, about 


the highwayman’ who shot at the 
Miss Stanley listened attentively The 
she smiled I think I know vour hig! 
wayman she said mysteriously I 
walk through the botton ind 
you this afternoon after } 

you may show me just where y 


when the ‘shots’ were fired 


way straight to the bush where th 


When they arrived at the bridge aft RC A IC O R At 
r school, Nancy and Barbara led the 4 | mn eantees vane Street 


had had their adventure. Miss Stanley 


walked all around the bash, exami 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


The. kitchen was warm, and against side by side, close together in the pod 
the wall back of’a table they stood the When the pod dries it shrinks, Then 
branches in a row. Miss Stanley start the seeds press against it and push it 
ed to talk about a trip she had taken open, It bursts with such force that it! 
After a few minutes, “Crack! Crack! makes a sharp report. There is power 
Crackety!” came a series of explosions enough to fling the seeds some distance 
from the mother plant, which means 


that the seeds are more likely to have 


A windowpane was hit, as were the 
kitchen mirror, the door, and the stove 
A fusillade of shots came in rapid su room in which to grow.’ 
cession Then Witch Hazel didn’t have a 

Permit me to introduce the Witch grudge against us at all when she shot 

the Woods—Witch Hazel smiled her seeds at us,” said Nancy laughing 
Miss Stanley. She picked a seed cup, | No,” agreed Barbara, “we just hap 
opened it, and showed Nancy and pened to be in the way when “he was 


Rarbara tw st v hard black seeds ready to start shooting 





” NOW available again! 


RCA VICTOR Single 


Educational Records nZ 


for Elementary Schools 


Activities Yes, by popular demand of teachers from all parts of the nation, 
RCA Victor is re-issuing, on single 78 rpm records, the educa- J 
Folk tional series that has. been popular with schools for many years. 
Dances These RCA Victor records were originally selected and recorded 
i music program. They are recommended by leading music educators { 


| and have been accepted as the standard records for use in the 9 

’ 
4 classroom. 
~ 


Choose your selections from hundreds of titles in such classifica- 


nr } to aid in accomplishing specific aims and objectives in the school 9 


biel Catalog includes Hundreds of Titles 


tions as: Songs, Melodies, Rhythmic Activities, Folk Dances 


Games, Records for Rural Schools, etc. 
These RCA Victor Records are made of non-breakable vinyl 


Games plastic. They play at the conventional speed of 78 rpm. 


im Records for 
a 


4% Rural Schools 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 
ee aS 
Educational Services, Dept. 46-K 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J 


Please send me catalog of single records in the RCA Victor 
Educational Series 


Name 


School 


oe State 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS | 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s 
sickness, and querentine, at @ cost of less than @ nickel 





THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 jpg 
10-Way Protection’’ Policy egeinst accident 
@ day 


Grade 


B 


Name 
Street or 8.0 
Zone 
eee ee eS ee eS Se eB ee eee eee oo7- 
THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 92 


bed in your advertisement—colored 
Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 


as descr 
Inspection Patrol 


n the Ivory Inspection Patrol 
Chart and Individual 
students 


Grade 


Street of Schoo 


Zone State 


Shei ttt eee ee ee ee ee eet TY 
THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 gg 


list of bird pictures in natural colors; also of 


pur catalog price 
s 


8 


Street of RD No. Pupils 


ty Zone State 

Oe 
THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 Jy 

new booklet Sew Easy with 
styles and ideas for mating 


See ee eee eee ee 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76 
25 per class 
ty petterns 
otton begs 


B 


Grade 


7 


Zone State 


ESSE SSE SESE SESS SSS SSS SSS SESS Kee 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 6g 


Please send me your new catalogue describing nearly 400 educational 16mm. sound films 


Name Title 


No. Pupils 


9 


Director 
tf GRADES 


CEREAL 


Please send 


INSTITUTE, INC 


me Breatte 


THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 9 


cational 
b Grades taught 


Name 


g 


>'ree 
ty Zone State 
Tere eee 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC Director THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 9 
send me Breakfast GRADES 4 - 5 - 6. Grades taught 


Educational 
Please Teaching Unit ¢ 
Name 


Street 


NSTRU 


olor educations 


CTOR 11-50 93 
aid, "See All 


GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER 


Please send me your latest free wall display - the new fu 


the World - Here in America 
Name 


Sr 


< 


ert tt tT 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 319 
‘ Speedbe tering ar ve fundamentals of lettering, 


eum 8 


Please sen set ring the 


B 


EEE ESSERE SESS SRR 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 67 


Courses in Gutvess Subjocte,. a2 sting more 
f al, mechanice 


pege booklet | 
engineering 
perative 


Please te ‘ 


then 26 Her urses trans 


portat management; also contains information on technical, cc and 


B 


sees 
11-50 4 
Dental 
Health 

ores In 


“cee eee 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO 

Teaching 

Teach Dente 

for aus re 


z 

. 

3 

. 


Schoo! Address 


Grade's 
el 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE DIRECTIONS 


ftering materials you wish 
and mail them together | first 
N.Y. Do NOT 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons 
PRINT ON EACH th 


nvelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service 


te obtain required information 


class! in an ¢ Dansville 


paste them on post cards 

this issue The Instructor Coupon Service can- 
supons except those for the CURRENT SCHOOL 
The original coupons, 
discarded 


n NOW 
tor forwarding any « 
and forward COPIES of coupons 
Copres will be 


Sena your Coupons cut trom 
not be responsible 
YEAR 


chpped from the magazine 


We cannot accept 


must be sent to ust 


Other coupons are given on pages 88, 92, 96, and 100 
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The Thanksgiving Game 


Continued from page 73 


In the his mother and 


father cal 


morning 
lled him to go to church 
They were letting Sam sleep because 
f the big foothall game 

The s full of people 
sd come to thank God for the 
blessings that 
the 


npressive 


church wa who 
many 
had been theirs during 


The 
People 


church service 
beautifully 
The golden shafts of sunlight streamed 
n through the windows as the 
pec ple bowed their heads reverently 
and quietly in prayer. Later Dr. Scott, 
the talked of the 
for Lich had to be thankful 

He the that their 
blessings far exceeded material things. 
Of course, grateful for food, 
clothing shelter, but their joys 
and and blessings far ex- 
ceeded that 

He talked of the freedom that they 
enjoyed in America. He spoke of oth- 
intries where people were afraid 
on the and talk freely 
newspapers 
they 
where 
people ’s 
He 
eedom was 
had 


care 


past year was 


sang 
glass 


terest and enthusiasm. A multitude of ideas and 


minister, many things hn Cony eee 
they 


reminded 





Tools 
quired. Excellent for. gifts. Write ag rons 
copy today 
Pico te touchers » - cthems 10 


SANDUSKY. OHIO 


people 


they were 
and 


THE O-P CRAFT CO_ INC 


happine ss 


Outstanding Savings 
« BOOKS FREE | 


320-page 


CATALOG 


er ct 
to stand 25,000 books of all pub- 
fishers are listed in our 
56th Annual Bargain Cata- 
log. Includes books on all 
subjects for all grades ...in 
sturdy, full-size, attractive 
bindings. Fresh stock. Over 
a million teachers, librari- 
ans eopere isors, and indi- 
ervice since 1895 

lustrated catalog, 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 123 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6. IWinois 


LILY of the ‘ou 89 


Finest quality, Denmark 
grown. Specially pre 
pared for indoor grow- 
ing. 6 Prime Bulbs, 
ready to burst into blos- 
som within 3 weeks! 
Plus handsome 4%” 
copper colored Styrene Jar- 
diniere plus Sphagnum pot- 
ting moss. All only $2 ppd. 
Ideal Christmas Gift, too! 
Order from 


rT 
Monn, CLUB 'chicoge 3, ititnoi 


cornet 
where 
print what 
the truth, 
wmnd «sex t police entered 


to thei t*hbors 
afraid to 


sidered to be 


neig 


were con- 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 
to Schools and 

Libraries 


Spies 
arch warrants 
reminded them that their 
the tha, t vey 
the 
fully 
fay 


homes without sé 


greatest priviicge 


world and that it must be 


safe-guarded 
the 
of thinking 
Dr. Scott 
freed 





Jimmy did a lot 
about what 


home, 
He thought 
had about 
om from spying or freedom from 
listening in while you did not 
know he was there. He thought, 
f the paper that he had in his pocket 
Oxford's football 

When they got 
and dressed He 


way 





said freedom 
someone 
too, 
with signals on it. 
home Sam was up 
spoke to Jimmy 
“Good morning, fellow,” he 
said This is the day we're going to 
beat Oxford in football. Just wait un- 
l off this bowl of cereal and 
und I'll take a little trip around 
Mr. Bricker.” 
“I don't think we'll be going around 
Mr. Bricker,” said Jimmy. 
“Sure we will,” said Sam. “We're 
t going to use those football signals 
without his approval.” 
We're 


warmly 








to see 


ying to them at 

“IT just threw them 
We've 
am don't 
underhanded to 


not g use 
ll, Jimmy. 
the fire and burned them up 
t a swell football te 

to do anything 


eat Oxford.” 


and we GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave New York Dept. 584 


High School Course 


at Home 











Sam s ghted 
Jimmy,” he 

lad you did it 
vouldn’t have 
what you change 
It’s because I went to church,” 
Jimmy. “I heard about the freedoms 
that we should be thankful for and I 
that applied to football games, 


up. “Good for 
said. “I'm certainly 
I think Coach Bricker 
used them anyway. But 
mind?” 


face 


made your 


said 





WATCHES WANTED! 


LOWE’S 


lend articles todas. Dent, 9¢. Notieng Bids. 
St. Louts i, 


ucss ANY CONDITION. Cash sent promptly 


spectacies, dent 





You bet - replied Sam. 

The football was a hard bat- 
tle. First one side made a touchdown 
und then the other. Up to the very 
last quarter the score was 12-12, and 
it looked as though the victory Sam 
predicted might not materialize. But 
in the minutes of the game 


game 


ry reanicaws 6/ 
eacnel al 


ea! @ Creative Activities 

Year @ Workbooks For All Uses 
@ Duplicators, Charts 

® Phonics, History, Plans 

@ Travel—Story Readers 

@ Primary Work, Posters 

@ Entertainments, etc. 

e Several Thousand Aids 


closing 
Alden scored again. 

On the sidelines Jimmy cheered and 
down, he was so ex- 
ume!” he said. “What 


a wonderful way 


up and 
Whatag 


And what 


imped 


ed 








UNDERWOOD AND 

ROYAL PORTABLE 

TYPEWRITERS With 

Arithmetic Signs, as 

low as $1.40 per week. 
Catalogue Free. 

PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO, 
N-336,—4th Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 














A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
730 WN. Franklin St., Chicago, IU. 





Visual-Aid Sources 
Continued from page 24 
: | THE IDEAL 


ial studies, science, mathematics, 
home economics, health and safety 


physical education, teacher training 
For purchase or rental 
Curriculum Films, Inc., 41-17 Cres- 
cent St., Leng Island City 1, N.Y 
} full-color filmstrips, covering 
more than 40 study areas in all grades ie)? YOUR CHILDREN 


For purchase only 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. Over 500 films and filmstrips for | 
TEACHERS iiccscoccitisecte'vcr| SEND NO MONEY! YOU PAY 
went te School *:, ‘stows, ws 0 e;| AFTER YOU RECEIVE THE GIFTS! 
Gee of han bed | EE 2 8 es oe ORDER NOW and Insure Delivery in Time tor Xmas 
plants, health, school and home, for- 
és = c gn countries, I - pan ewan om, HOLLY BOX PENCIL SET: 
TWO UMBRELLAS! =~ one p'y A ag ope on, An appreciated XMAS gift, The HOLLY designed box containing three 5¢ 
Girl Scout Visual Education Serv- H da 7” WOOD RULER. P “1 th B F ; d rubb. 
bat one had none ice, 155 East 44th St.. New York 1 pencils and a , encils are wi rass Ferrules and rubber 
Six Kodachrome films on scouting. | erasers. Pencils can be stamped with your 
a yee ee co For panmens or rental : choice of either “SEASON'S GREETINGS” or 
ends to be unprotecte Ideal Pictures Corporation, 209 "GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER". 


against “rainy days.” But when every- | Fast 37th St.. New York 16. A rental 
thing is “sunshine” it is so easy to for- | library of 16 mm. films N EW LOW PRIC ES! 

get or put off the thing we know we | Jam Handy Organization, 282 : 

ought to do. You may have thought | Fast Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich “4 

many times that you should “get under | Series of color slidefilms Introduc 

the T.C.U. Umbrella”—you should have | “10m to Fractions For purchase only 

the 10-way protection it offers you ata March of Time Forum Films, 369 . (Price quoted is 
cost of less than a nickel a day. Then | |x ngton Ave., New Men ' It — vw SP fon any quantity) 
when rainy days come your way and m. tims covering fodays ree 

you are disabled by sickness, accident | >?" Lands, some Land, Our a 9c Holly Box 
or quarantine, you will be sure to get | . a + ; 15c Set | 
your friendly check from T.C.U. as fast ; , oe 5 
as Air Mail can bring it to you. 


What a glorious feeling it is to realize 
that your own foresight has provided 
cash in time of need. It is so much 
better to receive a check instead of 
only “bills” and “more bills.” 


Read what it means to be 
under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


“You are certainly fair and square I . » - a 4 
asked for three days of non-confining il! These aoudads are from “Andy's Ani- 


ness and I received benefits for five days mal Alphabet,” a March of Time film. 
I had counted only school days. That's a 

distinct advantage of the T.C.U.—good all OP es ae ~~ . 

the year round. Many thanks for your National Film Board of Canada, 


prompt service even for small amounts.” ) Ave. of the Americas, New York 
Miss Emma L. Rood, Utica, N. Y . per set 
6 mm, films and filmstrips, cov 


*T.C.U. has certainly proved itself ‘friend ering topics of safety, Canadian history GENUINE COMPO PENCIL SET: 


in deed.’ It is encouraging to know that ind geography, social studies, health, (Price quoted is 


T.C.U. checks arrive promptly an Der gluten ox touted This handsome pencil set contains three 5¢ grade pencils tar any quantity) 
cheerfully granted even though it has been tusK or purcnase 0 é uW : : 
necessary for me to make seven claims dur- Register of Copyrights, Library of anda7 OOD RULER. The case is a long lasting compo 
ing the ten years t have been 9 men Conn ‘Waikiacten wh tate “Clee leather, heavily stitched. Pencils can be stamped with your Pencil Sets 
ee ue of 16 mm. films, 35 mm. film- | choice of either SEASON'S GREETINGS” or "GREETINGS 17 Per 
strips, and motion pictures. $.50 per | FROM YOUR TEACHER". C set 
Don’t wait until bad luck comes your | ice or $1.00 per year 
way! Do as so many other teachers in Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 321 South | Should you desire to imprint ¢ dozen pencils with the name 
every state have done—“Get under the | Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Califor- | of one student, they are available at the special price of 40c per dozen 


T.C.U. Umbrella.” Send the coupon " 6 mm. sound films, 35 mm 
today. Get all the facts without obli- | filmstrips, on human relations, social 
gation. studies geography, child co operation e 
science. For purchase only 
TEACHERS Society for Visual Education, , 
Inc., 1345 West Diversey Parkway 
i CASUALTY Chicago 14 Large library of 2” x 2” 
rr 5 slides and filmstrips A new filmstriy 
Tey UNDERWRITERS series, the Hans Christian Anderser 
1 


434 T.C.U. Building Fairy Tales, is available for purchase w 
50) gl rwoad ao 28 WATER ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
66th St.. New York 32 New series | Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 
~— —" “FREE INFORMATION as f 2” x 2” color slides on the sixteen ARROW PENCIL CO., 128 WATER ST, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y 
To the T.C.U., 434 T.C.U. Bldg untries of Latin America The en- Please send me 
| 
| 


tire set m ) sed, or you 1 . HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS 9c Per Set 
Peay Sew t may be purchased, or you may J) th 
rn ace ppe nge eg r megemgpecig ond imag FO 11S COMPO LEATHER SETS Ve Per Set 


Check Choice )] “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
of Greetings “SEASON'S GREETINGS’ 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U a . - . 
: United World Films, Inc., 1445 } 1 ; 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details ’ ” 
mandy 


without obligation Park Ave., New York 29 New series 
f 16 mm. films on The Earth and Its 

Name Peoples. One regional concept is treat ORDER 
ed in each of the 36 films. For pur 

Abii chase or rental BLANK 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East 4ist St.. New York 1 Films, | will pay 5S days after | receive the gifts. 


sieceittiaiiaeadnay delineates tatthaiaemmeill (Continued on page 92) | bap ew oo eves as eo GEN 66 FER ase ctmmaed 


Name 
Address 
City State 


| teach at School (Town) 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 











PRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 273 
Please send information on your American Pictorial History offer. (See ad on Page 72.) 
Neme . —-——-»- Grade 

St. or &.0 
City Zone St 
SSS SS SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SESS See eee ee 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, Dept. IN 11-50 THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 22 
Please send me TO) FREE Science Unit; TA) FREE Grades 1 ~ 3 Teaching Kit 
LJ (18) FREE Grades 4 - 8 Teaching Kit 


4 


No. Pupils 





Name Name of School 


g 


School Address 

City Zone State 

Se SS SSS SS SSS SESS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SE SEES BSS eee 
TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 427 
Please send me information about summer educational tours abroad for 1951. | am most 
interested in travel and study in (name of 
country or countries 


g 


Name Position 


Street or 8.0 

City Zone State 
ESSE SE SSE SESS SESE SSE Eee 
ATE HOUSE, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 294 

Please send me @ TRIAL preview set of FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS on “WORK & PLAY 

WITH NUMBERS sing @ school letterhead 


amen 


Name Position 


B 


Street or 8.0 School 


City Zone Stete 

eeeeneeee eS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS STS See eeeee 
THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 4g 
Please send me price list and information about your 1956 Christmas Personalized Pencil 
offer Also, information about your money-mating pian by selling Imprinted Schoo! Pencils 


Grade 


9 


. — . Zone State 
SSS SSS EEE SSE SSS SS SS SSS SHS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESESe 
GENERAL MILLS, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 44 
Aids to @ health and nutrition program for school and community."* 


Please send me 


Name Grade 


se 


Street or RO No. Pupils 
Zone State 

SSeS SS SS SSS SSSSS SS SSSSS SSS SSS SBS See eeeeeee 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 35 
Please send me your No. 50 Teacher's Buying Guide which catalogs over 3,500 teaching 
heips 
Grade 


No. Pupils 


Name 


@ 


Le] 


Zone State 
Se ROSS RE SESE RSS SSS SESS 


THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 [gg 
What, No ice?"’; 


scaeeeeeeane 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, Dept. 24 
Please send me copies of your travel booklet, 


copies of mep folder 


g 


Zone State 
EEE SESE ESSERE ESE 
WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 236 
Please send me @ copy of your illustrated booklet, ‘Morrow Junior Books - 1950." 


Name 


§ 


Name of Schoo 

school Address 

SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSeS eeeeee See ee eS See eee eee eee eeee 

THE MALTEX COMPANY, Home Economics Dept THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 29 

Please send me Catalog of Fourteen Teaching Aids, including posters, breakfast charts, 

reading booklets, ef s0 that | may order the number needed for my classes. (This offer 
only east of Chicago and north of Washington, D 


Grade 


4 


Street or 


o- 
THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 344 


Please send me your descriptive materia! on Books for Younger Readers. 


Name 
Street or R.D 
Zone State 

- SESS SSS SESS SEES ESSE SSS ESTEE 
DOUBLEDAY Jr. BOOKS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 348 
Please send me your illustrated, 48-page cetalog of Doubleday Junior Books for 1950, A 
Guide for Teachers, Booksellers, Librarians, Parents 

Grade 
No. Pupils 


Neme 


0 9) 


Street or R.D 
City 


LOW THESE DIRECTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
Do NOT 


to obtain 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y 


paste them on post cards 


Send your Coupons in NOW, cut from this issue. The Instructor Coupon Service can- 
not be responsible for forwarding any coupons except those for the CURRENT SCHOOL 
YEAR. We cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, 


clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us Copres will be discarded. 


Other coupons are given on pages 88, 90, 96, and 100 
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Visual-Aid Sources 
Continued from page 91 


filmstrips, and slides, on such subjects 
as art, arithmetic, sports, 


home economics, social studies, health, 


science, 


and safety. For purchase or rental. 


RECORDS AND RECORDING 
SUPPLIES 

Audio Education, Inc., 88 Lexing 
ton Ave., New York 16. Series of re« 
ords for grades two through six for 
The American Singer Series 

Brush Development Co., Dept. | 
3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14 
Sound-mirror” magnetic tape record- 


ers. 
Califone Corporation, 1041 N. 
Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38, Cali- 
fornia. New portable 3-speed record 
player This company also manufac 
tures a new Varipole method of tuning 
the speed of turntables from 25 pet 
cent below normal to 10 per cent above 
Educational Division, Columbia 
Records, Inc., 1473 Barnum Ave 
Bridgeport 8, Conn. 33): rpm and 78 
rpm records for elementary schools 
covering the language arts, social stud- 
ies, and musical fields. 
Magnematic Division, Amplifie r 
Corp. of America, 398-4 Broadway, 
New York 13. New tape recorder de 
signed for general office dictation and 
conference recording 
The Microtone Company, Ford 
Parkway on the Mississippi, St. Paul 1, 
Minn Audiometers and the Micro- 
tone Auricular Training Table 
Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minn Scotch” sound re- 
cording tape 
Newcomb Audio Products Cc., 
Hollywood. New portable phonograph 
Underwriter-approved, 

records, yet weighs only 20 


it plays all 3 
speed 

pounds 
Rek-O-Kut Co., Inc., 38-0! Queens 
Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y Disk 


recorders, amplifiers, record players 


PROJECTORS AND SCREENS 


Charles Beseler Co., 60 Badger 
Ave., Newark 8, N.J Opaque projec 
rs New Vu-Lyte opaque projector. 
Movie Mite Corporation, Kansas 
City, Mo Lightweight sound film 
projectors, The Bell Boy Sound Slide 
Film Projector, and systems 
to accompany your own film and 


sound 


defilm projector, 


Paralex Instrument Co., 167 Mai 
den Lane, New York 7. New “Multi- 
pix 20” viewer, the only hand viewer 
with “push-pull” automatic action. 

Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 West Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14. Filmstrip and slide pro- 
jectors and slide equipment. They have 
produced a attachment 
which adapts filmstrip projectors for 
micro-projection The S.V.E. Speed- 
1-O-Scope is a high precision attac h- 
ment for a slidefilm projector which 
will flash colors, figures, or other vis 
ual material on a screen. Teachers 
themselves can make these slides by 
using the S.V.E. Speed-I-O-Slides, spe 
cially treated glass slides in standard 
binders. Words and numbers may be 
penciled on them with ordinary pen 


micro-slide 


cils, 

Squibb Tayler, Inc., 1215 
Akard St., Dallas | lexas. 
Spotlight Opaq i¢ Projec tor 
Victorlite Industries, Inc., 5350 
Second Ave., Los Arigeles 43. Visual 
Cast daylight projector The speaker 


South 
Taylor 


can write or draw on a plastic scroll 
as he talks The lens table 


this writing to a screen behind the 


projects 


speaker letting the audience see both 
the speaker and the material projected 
on the sereen 
Viewlex, Inc., 35-0! 
Long Island City 
and filmstrip projector and the View 
talk, the sound slide and filmstrip pro 
jector 

The Vita—Lite Screen Company, 
239 “A” St., San Diego 1. Vita pro 
jection screens, for projecting clear 


Queen? Blvd., 
Viewlex slick 


f 


bright pictures without the use o 


shades. 


Pilgrims in Action 
Continued from page 86 


Scene 3—Preparing for Thanksgiving 


ninety days of 
rough sca, we 


AN NOU NCER~— After 
sailing over a stormy 
arrived at Cape Cod. The place where 
we settled we called Plymouth. We 
irrived too late to plant a crop The 
first winter was very cold. We had 
very little to eat. We became sick and 
nearly half our number died But 
spring came at last Those who were 
eft planted crops The Indians were 


friendly and helped us to plant corn, 
itch fish and eels, find berries, get 
nake sugar from the 


ed on page 94 




















“Probably hit by a train!” 
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How the Telephone Helps Us 


(Continued from page 21) 


The children had so much fun mak- 
ing pictures of telephone conversations 
that they decided to make larger pic- 
tures to display around the room. 

Betsy said, “Marilyn's pictures show 
her calling the oil man and him an 
swering, but both pictures look alike 
Her living room ought to be pretty 
with a table and curtains, or a floor 
lamp. Her other picture ought to 
have just a desk and chair like an of- 
fice.” How seriously the children lis- 
tened to Betsy. Then in enthusiastic 
agreement, committees went to work 
to show different houses, offices, and 
so on, for their poster pictures. 

Telephone poles were painted on 
our large poster paper and then the 
finished pictures were grouped attrac 
tively and pasted. 

Committees did research to find out 
how messages were sent before we had 
telephones who invented the tele 
phone, who works in the telephone 
company, and different ways the tele- 
phone helps us. The results were so 
interesting that we decided to make 
chart stories to record these facts 
Each child wrote his story and illus- 
trated it These chart stories, written 
on 12” x 18” pink oak tag, were later 
included in our assembly program 

Each morning some children would 
proudly declare that they had called 
someone on the telephone the night 
before. One child couldn't find a tele 
phone number in the telephone book, 
so his big sister had to help him. Our 
next skill to be mastered was alpha- 
betizing. We made telephone books 
of the names and telephone numbers 
of the children in our room. We then 
practiced by having a child act as a 
telephone operator who cailed certain 


numbers. A few children could not 
remember their numbers and when the 
operator would ring his number, unless 
he was alert, the operator would justly 
say, “They do not answer.” 
CULMINATING ACTIVITY 

When we decided to have a tele- 
phone play we had difficulty in choos 
ing the most important events for our 
program, so we divided our program 
into four parts 


Act I 


Do you all appreciate 
your telephone and the telephone 
workers? Think of the time when 
there were no telephones. We will tell 


AN NOU NCER 


you how people communicated before 
the telephone was invented. 
RANDY (holding up picture)—My 
picture shows how a cave man com 
He would hit two sticks 
together and make a loud 
Then his friends would come 


municated 
or rocks 
noise. 
to see what he wanted 

matr—I am a runrer. In the days 
of Greece and Rome, I delivered mes- 
I ran as fast as I could to de 
liver a message 


sages. 


caiL—A long time ago people sent 
messages by using smoke signais The 
telephone of today is faster and safer 

peccy—My picture shows a woman 
using a horn to send a message 

RAYMOND—A drum was used to send 
signals. The Indians used drums for 
sending messages. 

FARL— Many 
phone was invented, a man riding a 
horse deliver This 
messenger would mount a fresh horse 
at different towns along his route 

Continued on page 95 


years before the tele 


would messages 
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PICTURES 





hy six discussional slidefilms in color depict the delightful 


adventures of animals that are, all, familiar to small children. Each 


slidefilm contains the attributes of 


a good story for children — a plot 


leading up to the climax, repetition, action, conflict, and suspense. 


Vocabulary is simple and suitable for second and third grade reading. 


Je 


JAM HANDY 


Ongangdlion 


2621 Est Greed Blvd. 
Detroit 11, Michiges 


Rings, the Raccoon 

The Lazy Bear Cub 
Brush, the Red Squirrel 

Mrs. Cackles Becomes a Good Citizen 
Hoppy, the Rabbit 

The Adventures of Pete and the Dog 


Total Price for Kit of SIX SLIDEFILMS $23.40. INDIVIDUAL SLIDEFILMS $4.20. 





Danl Boone 


never heard of 


Logistics is a two-dollar word for the 
business of moving and supplying the 
fighting man in the field. 

And though Dan'l Boone was a 
first-class fighting man, he didn’t have 
to bother about logistics. With his 
rifle, a powder horn and some lead, he 
could keep going for months on end. 

Not so today! For now 6 tons of 
freight must go with each soldier sent 
overseas and another ton must be 
coming in every month to keep him 
in the field. And the great bulk of 
all this freight must be hauled to 
camp, port, and base by the railroads. 

Yes, America’s railroads are old 
hands at the logistics business. 

During World War II, they hauled 
more than 90 per cent of all war 


istics 


freight and handled 97 per cent of all 
organized military travel. And don't 
forget that every day in the year rail- 
roads move freight equal to hauling 
10 tons one mile for every man, 
woman and child in America. 

It all adds up to a gigantic moving 
job—the sort of job that only rail- 
roads can handle. 

Because their role is so vital, the 
railroads have moved to increase their 
capacity. In addition to 4% billion 
dollars spent since World War II on 
new equipment and improvements, 
they are now spending 500 million 
dollars more for new freight cars— 
all as part of their program to provide 
the nation with the transportation it 
needs in peace or in war. 


«++ Association of American Railroads +++ 


aw WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 


~ 
x 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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“Science Creates 
A Modern Industry” 


The complete rayon science study 
unit for upper elementary grades. 


covers: 


History and development 
of rayon industry 


How rayon is made 


Rayon's place in modern 
industry 


includes student's leaflet, teacher's 
guide and teacher's reference leaflet 


Use this coupon to order 
science unit and other teaching aids. 


—— | 


: 


TD) Teacher's Unit “Science 
Creates A Modern Industry” 


O 


SD) Student's Science leof- 


quentity! lets @ l¢ 


O 


(TA) Teacher's Unit For Clothing 
Studies, Grades 1-3 


SA) Student's leaflets, “The 


(quentity) Clothes | Wear’, @ l¢ 


O 


(TB) Teacher's Unit For Clothing 
Studies, Grodes 4-8 


$8) Student's leaflets, ““Man- 


(quantity! Made Miracle”, @ 1¢ 


‘a AK) Acetate Rayon Kit @ 25¢ 
a (VK) Viscose Rayon Kit @ 25¢ 


Name 


City. Stote 


AMERICAN 


VISCOSE A 


CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Bex 864, 6.7.0. New York 1, NM. Y. 
Dept. in 11.50 








Pilgrims in Action 

Continued from page 92 
maple-tree sap When fall 
gathered in the big harvest We were 
thankful for such a bountiful 
thai Governor Bradford 
a bie feast and invite 


came we 


all so 
harvest said 
we should have 


the friendly Indians. Everyone in the 
colony helped to get the feast ready 
Let us see what the women are plan 
ning to prepare for it 
Enter Pig Women 
Allerton 
MISTRESS 
lovely table 
from England 


rim and Mary 
We 


linen which 


Let 


BREWSTER have our 
brought 


it on the 


we 
us use 
tables. 

MISTRESS HorKINS— Yes, let's do 
had brought. all 
tut we had to leave them in Holland 
There 


bring 


wish we our dishes 


MISTRESS BREWSTER were so 


few things we could in the 


Mayflower 
MISTRESS 


We for 


conveniences which we left be 


BRADFORD must 
get the 
hind and be thankful 
that are here 

MARY ALLERTON—What shall we use 


for the blessings 


for dishes 
We 


r0w Is 


shall 


They 


MISTRESS HOPKINS have 
to wooden | 


all we 


use our are 

have 
ALLERTON 

enough 


BREWSTER 


And 
to go around, 
If people 


eat out of the same bowl, we shall! get 


MARY there aren't 
nearly 

MISTRESS two 
along nicely 
MISTRESS 


There 


plenty of meat for the feast 


will be 
We can 
roast venison, wild turkey, clams 
ovsters, codfish balls, dried 
duck, and grouse 
MISTRESS BRADFORD 


HOPKINS 


have 
herring, 
roast 
And have 
lready made plum puddings, journey 
Priscilla 


are 


we 


ake, and samp ind some 


the younger women going to make 
plenty of pumpkin pies 
Exit 


women taiking 


SCE The Children Help 
AN NOU NCER The 
to help with the 


ne 4 


children were ea 


feast, too Thev 


and there on errands and 
things that needed 


Li Bart, Constan 


rANCE HoPKINS—I 


ran here 


} ight were 
NS am glad we 
Love, aren't you 
Yes, (¢ 
ere, especially since 
food There 
id so much fruit 
This 


and Squanto to the 


America, 
BREWSTER onstance, I 
we have 
are ” many 
LLERTON 
Alden 


ind helped them get sap from 


spring we went 


le trees 
And Mother 
und made maple sugar 
got 
uit of the hollow trees 
x] on our corn bread. 

I ets @ ither 


ns at the feast 


ANCE ALLERTON 
wn 
LERTON—I glad 


am we 


nev 


more 


Further Preparations 


The children and some 


but 


OU NCER 
rim men worked busily 
¥ at digging clams and eels for 
ist and making clamshell spoons 
Priscilla Mullins and 
ready to 
the first 
America 
ance, and 
and a large 


meantime 
her your women got 
pies, 


made in 


we 
mM pumpkin 


n pies ever 


4 mutuNS-—Isn't this a fine 
of cooked pumpkin? We can 

ts of pumpkin pies trom it 

But, Priscilla 


tl 
Mn 


CONSTANCE ALLERTON 
have no milk 
to make pic 


PRISCILLA 


or eggs w which 
England. 

MULLINS—You 
Jut can 


pies with honey or maple 


as we did in 
are right, 
the 


Constance we sweeten 


sugar 


Continued on page 9 
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Because 

America’s 
students get more 
out of EBFilms . 


Be sure 
you see these 
RECENTLY RELEASED 
EBFilms 


Federal Reserve System (2 reels) 
Animals in Winter 
Office Etiquette (1'2 reels) 
Little Red Riding Hood (Color) 
Insect Zoo (Color) 
Scandinavia (1'2 reels) 
Teeth Are To Keep (Color) 

Web of Life Series 
—The Strands Grow 
(1'2 reels—Color) 
—A Strand Breaks 
(1)2 reels—Color) 


> te i . - 
NORWEGIAN CHILDREN 


.. America’s teachers have 
more confidence in them 


One thing you can always be sure about 
EBFilms regardless of title: Each is an authentic 
teaching tool covering an important subject area. 
Why? Because making authentic teaching tools 
has been the job of EBFilms for more than 20 
years. And into every EBFilm throughout these 
years has gone painstaking research and careful 
planning of teaching concepts which teachers 
know they can take for granted. Teachers expect 
EBFilms to get right down into the curriculum 
. .. to correlate with their courses of study. They 
know by experience they will help them do a 
better teaching job in every subject. Little wonder 
that teachers throughout the world have com- 
plete confidence in EBFilms. Little wonder, too, 
that more than 70% of the films in use in Amer- 
ica’s classrooms today are Encyclopaedia Britan- 


nica Films. 





WHAT DO YOU TEACH? 
EBFilms cover every interest area. Ask 
for a complete list of EBFilms on any 
subject from your local EBF represen- 
tative, or write EBFilms, Wilmette 














ENCYCLOPAEDIA BriTANNICA Fiitms INC. 


New York * London * Chicago * 


Boston * 


Wilmette, Illinois 


Atlanta * Dallas * Pasadeno * Birmingham, Mich. 





NEW MANUSCRIPT 


See Page 96 





Letters from Santa Claus 
Will thrill your boys and girls 


j 25 APPLICATION 1.25 
PHOTOS 

Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 

Known, Perfect Copies, size 2',x 3's. 
Send good head and shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed 
Prompt service Superior Quality 
since 1398. 

MOEN 
Box 876-0 


PHOTO SERVICE 








| We recommend for officially reported 


La Crosse, Wis 


vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Traveling Representative 


Specialize in New York State 


‘Easy Xmas Entertainments 


or Novel Numbers for Children wil! 
program problems. T5¢e each BANN 


BUREAU, 449 Powell Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


solve your 
ER PLAY * nothing te try 
eS 2 





SHE 
ORDERS 


SELF-FEEDER No. 4 


PENCIL SHARPENER 


Because it controls the process preventing 
waste of pencils through careless or off 
center sharpening. Easy to operate with 
one hand. Modern, streamlined, all metal 
with nickel plated receptacle 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


Also manufacturers of 
Speedball Pens and 











ERE 


For Your Duplicating Pleasure 


Send for FREE CATALOG and SAMPLES 


32 NEW PUBLICATIONS 
@ For Any Liquid, Spirit or Direct Process, Duplicator 
@ For Any Gelatin Duplicator 
Each Tithe 
Heat-Sealed in 


Mont 
Outline Mapes 
Arithmme 
Math M 
I 
nr x yrace 
English Mastery G 
Extra Long Runs |! 
THE CONTINENTAL PRESS 


Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 


rades 7-12 


CATALOG 


Elementary, Junior and Sen 
jor High Schools i 
; the New 1951 Edit 
ywrct A Pages of Helpful 
tion for 
Principals and 
Write Dept. 8. 


q 


ee aaa 


NOBLE A 
het co ND NOBLE 


t LISHERS 
67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3.N_ Y 
By Grade Teachers! 


THE DOING ART BOOKS 
v Oe Gein Chae Bebe Sdn 

A Peur Beek Serics for Grades 1-8 

Single sets SOc per book 


ENCOURACE READING — SPELLING 


University of Chicago and 


ATTENDANCE, 
WALL CHARTS WITH LABELS —50c 
FREE CATAL OC AVAILABLE, 

THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY 

Dept. XX 


Brilliant Copies! 


subjects > 


4:2. Describes over 200 Text- 
| books in all f 


Superintendents, 
Teachers. 


For Grade Pupils! 
The Teachers Manual $1.00 each 


Champaign, Il 


TEACHERS to 


How the Telephone 
Helps Us 


(Continued from page 93 
pHitiep—Many years ago soldiers had 
shields 
shields, a soldier could send a message 
| to someone. 
Lights can be used to send 
Here 1s 
signal to another ship Shou 


JOAN 
message a ship sending 
picture 

mikt—In a ball game, the umpire 
what he 


wes signs to communicate 


wants to Say He can say “safe” or 
out” with his hands 

Larry—Mr. Alexander Graham Bell 
nvented the telephone in 1876, but | 
many think it would 


work 


peopie did not 


Acr Il 


AN NOU NCER—Do you realize that the 


telephone is a wonderful invention 


We will tell you some of the things 


Alexander Graham Bell made possibl 


when he invented the telephone 
MARILYN—The new dial telephone 


was invented in 1940. Wires, not the 


operator, do the work of 
with 


mnecting us 


anyone we are Hing 





upIANNE—The old telephone was 
hold 


can hold the new one with one hand 
nstr by holding new adi 


Dut t was not casy to 


RICHARD M grandmother lives i 
South Dakota, and I can talk to het 
on the teleph« ne. 
When you go 
can find telephone 
th 


he stores 


EDITH downtown, you 


booths in some of 
here are slots in which 
to put money to pay for the call 

ALCALDE—Now. you can call your 
friends when you are up in an ait 


plane. 





ELFANOR—Boats have telephones 
too. When you go for a boat trip, you 
can call your friends on land 

N Every year new ways use 


Now you can 


and talk to your friends 


telephone ire found 


con a train 


1 other towns 


Act Ill 
Many 


n have telephones. We wil 


ELEANOR people work so we 
tell you 
yout some of the telephone workers 

cHAEL—My job is to put up new 
clephone poles When new houses are 
I t, I put up poles to carry the tele 
phon 


DOUGIF 


wires, 

I am a lineman. My job is 

to put up wires on the telephone poles 
roBERT—I work in the installing de 


tment. | put the telephone in yout 


| 


I am the manager of the tele- | 
company I do my work at a 


| 
I help many peopl | 


KAREN-—I am a telephone operator 


Sa umber 


Then I con 
1 want to talk 


pi ise 


r. If you! 

| the oper | 
Then tell 
vddress 
number 

in the 

is to} 


them to} 


money 
your bill 
When 
‘ | 


rk 


stores that have | 
take the money 
und take it to the 


telephones 


company 


When the sun shone on the | 


Colorful poster, 15° x 18%" for team scores 


( coin Hill gs Early Bid 


PP 
7 


 ——— 


< EARLY BIRP SCORE CARD 


TEAMS 





<< 


oars 





Kellogg game 


=, again! 


Bird 


“oO” TEAM wants the Early 
Breakfast Game again,” write 


4th Grade Ohio boys. “The other 
first-graders beg for a breakfast 
chart!” says N.Y. teacher. “All pu- 
pils are so interested and all eating 
100% breakfasts,” writes a happy 
Vermont teacher. 


Yes, this Kellogg game makes 
youngsters eat wholesome break- 
fasts without coaxing. It’s the inter- 
esting way to teach them good eating 
habits while they’re young. You'll be 
delighted with results in your school! 


Children eagerly continue this 
game at home. And many mothers 
learn from the “Early Bird” score 
cards that fruit, cereal and milk, 
bread and butter are necessary for a 
minimum breakfast. 


To tempt youngsters’ appetites, 
Kellogg’s offers a choice variety of 
crisp, ready-to-eat cereals. All either 
are made of the whole grain or are 
restored to whole grain values of 
thiamine, niacin and iron. That’s 
Ww hy we say 


Fora better breakfast 


Prize 
buttons 
for winners 


Score 
folder 
tor pupils 


THE GAME* 

The fun starts when you divide class into 
4 teams: Robins, Blue Birds, Cordinals, 
Orioles. Each pupi! gets a score folder which 
tells the better-breakfast story, has room 
for daily check of breakfast foods eaten. 
You grade folders weekly, post feam scores 
on colorful wall poster. Game lasts 3 weeks. 
Each member of winning team gets color- 
ful EARLY BIRD BUTTON! Each pupil whe 
scores 100 gets EARLY BIRD SEAL! 


*KELLOGG’S SENDS YOU (1) Attractive 
folder for each pupil, (2) 
Large wall poster for team scores, 
(3) Prize buttons for members of 
winning team, (4) Seal for each 
pupil with perfect score! All done in 
COLOR! (5) Complete instructions 
for game. (See coupon section, 
page 88) 


score 


* KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES * RICE KRISPIES 
* 40% BRAN FLAKES * ALL BRAN 


re 


Pa 


onan rere 


w A N T E D secure members 


Free buttons and PICTURE for Schoo! ‘ 
Bible «Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N.Y.C.23, | 


*® RAISIN BRAN FLAKES * PEP 
® SHREDDED WHEAT * KRUMBLES 
® CORN-SOYA 


nouncrR—Edith has an impor * 
t message for us. better eat 
(Continued on page 97) ' 
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NEW MANUSCRIPT 
Primer Style—Short Texts 


Letters 
from Santa Claus 


Make Reading FUN 





‘ Nort 


POLE | 
MAIL || 


ones 


vorrrrer * cat > | 
— a> 
< 5 


Our NEW MANUSCRIPT LETTERS are de 
signed for First Grede Reading. Our NEW 
RESUS styles are fine for Kindergarten and 
older hildren too maegine the th >t 
hild very 
tr 


om AUS! They ~ 


each eceives his own 
LETTER 


them hundred 


ead 
TERS 


eave the LET 


Christmas project boxes 
Rebus Man pt 
r Reading Manus 


type—2 designs 
ript type 
r Reading-Typewriter type 
seme af ast yee 
Bach bor contains: ALL FOR 
40 LETTERS with envelopes 5b oO 
1 MOTE from SANTA to Class > 1s 
1 copy FUNSTUDIES postage 
(Extra LETTERS 4 for 15) 


plens for 


4 designs 
4 designs 


FUNSTUDIE 
m ectiv 

re 

a Decem 

the NOTE 

window 


Write for PREE sample LETTER 
ORDER NOW IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 











~~ HELEN SHANNON 
920 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo 


mie 


en et 
following bores af $1.50 


Style 217 218 











S. Seheo!t of Musk 
611 Brunswick Bids 
Hew York 10, 4. ¥ 


v. 6. StHOmL OF MUSIC 
wich Ride 


The Child’s World 


set of six books, “The Child’s 

World,” formerly published 
for home use, is now being offered 
in a school edition. Wilma K 
McFarland, former editor of Child 
Life magazine, as editor in chief, is 
assisted by an outstanding board of 
editors. 

rhe six volumes comprise almost 

300 pages and are profusely illus- 
trated with at least one picture on 
almost every page, half of which 
ire in color. 

Each book in this series centers 
around a central theme. Volume 1, 
entitled Stories of Childhood, con- 
tains nursery rhymes, selected po- 
ems, old tales and legends, stories 
of then and now, and nature stories 

Volume 2, People and 
Deeds, deals with stories of adven 


Great 


ture, heroism, and great deeds 

Volume 3, Plant 
Way the story of 
things 


and Animal 


portrays living 

na series of selections based 
on plant and animal ways 

Volume 4, The World and Its 

, contains Many interesting 

on the earth sky, the 

the weather, every- 


and 
suriace, 
wonders, and commerce and 
industry 
Volume 5, C and Their 
dren, takes the child on 
trips 


runtri¢ 
inter 
estir the 


world 


Volun 6, whicl 
contains an 


eference index 


ust It 
} 


school 


to many parts ol 
isentitled Guid 
excellent 
the 
asset to the 
profession il library 


ross 
for teacher’s 


would be an 


i's World,” 
1 Pont Fabrikeid binding 
nia, 100 Ib. enamel pa 
blished by The Child 
West Washington St 


1950 edition. Six 


9000000 


old Freddi 


poor ur 


was a 
thinking 
ht encourage him 


ver 
One day 
1 bit of praise m 
I said as I glanced at his paper 
Tl t's ood Freddie.” 

} sweet smile 


good, 


iw up with a 


write too 


Anna L. WensTer 
Rockland, Maine 


The third 


her pupils to borrow some con 


rade teacher sent one 
ol 
struction paper from the first-grade 


The 


was absent that day 


teacher first-grade teacher 
and a substi 
tute teacher was taking her place 
The little rushed back to the 
third-erade room and said, “There 

! teacher in the first 


boy 


s im ar 
rade room!” 
Nina Bisrorp Campen 
Willisburg, Kentucky 


One day when a group of first 
graders reading- 
them to 
number 


taking a 
readiness test, I directed 
put a around the 
which told how many feet there are 


in a yard 


were 
circle 
One six-year-old asked, 


tell feet 
there are when we don’t know how 


“How can we how many 

many people are in the yard?” 
Rosemary M. WiLtson 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Horizons in Teaching “°°°""°" “* "rer 


will find interesting 


and helpful 





Square Dancing 


Quick, Simplified Wey of Teaching Beginners 





method 


Montana Pete—has 


" } 
to schools 


to M Pete 


steps for square dan ng 


ntana learn | 


response 


This Album is in 


und social ps ling a need for 


do most dances. These just such a simple, pre ng aid. 
Is t 
ds to , . 
ye Album has two 10 


RI 


And Montana Pete sho 
He’s b teaching square dar If further interested 
-'?" n’t it, w M.M 
s Mr. Ern semat thas . 
or of Recreat 
Home after a strenuous day, ever discover how chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY'S SPEARMINT GUM seems to give you an 
immediate little lift? This comes from the pleasant 
chewing which helps relieve nervous tension— 
and, that refreshing, long-lasting, tasty flavor. Try it 








FREE Teaching MATERIALS 


OTHER COUPONS are giver on pages 88, 90, 92, and 100. 











For instructions see pages 90, 92, 100. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
Please send me 
tannice 


Inc THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 429 
complete information and special payment plan on []) Encyclopaedia Br 
Britannica Junior 
Name 
Street or R.D 
City Zone State 
SSS SSS SOS SSS SSS SSS SS SSR SSS SSS SSS ETRE EEE eee eee 
KIDDIE BRUSH & TOY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 384 


Please send me literature on Scale Model Dairy Farm and Child Size Susy Cleaning Set 
broom, carpet sweeper, etc.), as shown on Page 86 


Name 

Street or RD 

City Zone State 

SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS eee eee eee eee eee eee 
STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 200 


Please send me science catalogue and literature for teaching of science. (See Page 98.) 


Name Schoo 
St. of &.D No 


City 


Pupils. 

Zone State 

CSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SS SS SS See eee eee eee 
CHILD'S WORLD THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 383 


Please send me full information and sample pages of your six-volume set of books for chil- 
dren to read. See review, Page 96; also advertisement, Page 11 


Name 
Street or R.D 


City Zone Stat o 
SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SESS eee eee ee eee 





“4 4 Hy . oRniAL Note: A suitable song for 
Pilgrims in Action pp Eeromtat Nove: A suitable, song for ° A ti it : December 
(Continued from page 94 a Flower” from Pre gressive Music, Book nteresting C ivi y or 
Two (Silver Burdett). “Bleking, which 
MARY ALLERTON=And how can we {4° Bf fpund in The Poe iit propriate SUGGESTED’ ON THE CLASSROOM BREAKFAST CALENDAR 
get along withoug cggs, or something dance for the Pilgrim girls and Dutch 
with which to thicken them Dancers, though some other folk dance 
PRISCILLA MULLINS—We shall have from angen —_- Hoy Ld ‘eared 
to use cornmeal. It is all we have. I Ree Sores Se ‘ 


+ 
ane the pies wes pr good - the T h A FAMILY 
1unery men and ndians Orne , 
<a let us A. to work and make How the elep ene CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST 


: - s 
those pics The day of the harvest Helps L . 
feast will be here before we know it Continued from page 95 
ill exit 
renrrH—If the operator does not an 
Scene 6—Going to Church swer right away, do not jiggle the hook. 
ANNOUNCER—On the morning of Be polite and wait patiently until she 
the feast, we Pilgrims with Bibles in asks you, “Number, please? 
hand marched three abreast to the bole 
meetinghouse to give thanks to God 
As usual, the men sat on one side of This part of our program showed 
the meetinghouse and the women different ways the tele phone helps us 
the other Iwo boys placed a three partitior 
The Pilgrims march across the sta screen so that it divided the stage int 
in groups of three, and exit Ippo two sections. Other children arranged 


site side of stage They a I iva furniture for a living room or an office 


at audience level and face the stag At the same time the other children D 

while Elder Brewster lee the grou were dressing for their part in the next 1950 ee 1950 | 

in singing the Doxolo ind ¢ the i Over their clothes, the children “SUN. un. | MON. | TUE. | w 

prayer wit additional clothing for their parts VE ED. THU. FRI. SAT. 
ELDER BREWSTER pray : as a mother, a plumber, an electrician ~ 

Father of us all, we do give thank s this all took place in full view of nad “~ 


audience the children had to 





towed 


for all the blessings thou hast bes 
upon us. We thank Thee for this lar : : , This full-color classroom calendar, 

of freedom, for the privilege to lis The switchboard was placed at on size 12"x 18", has been prepared to 

and work as we know Thou wouldst end of the stage where all could see it aid in establishing beter breakfast 

wish us to. We thank Thee for good It was made from a larg X, painted habits in the home. Some of the 

hearts and willing hands and for the row! Earphones and small bell monthly illustrations and activity FOR GRADES 4°5°+6 


ipleted the operator's equipment Suggestions are planned to encour- d th 
different child had age parent cooperation. is an excelient way to exten i ie 


j work quietly and quickly 


friendly Indians who have taught 


many useful things. We thank hee or each scene a 
fr nd tl pportun itv t 


for this bountiful harvest, for be an operator It is part of a complete breakfast 


game in the forest, and for t he children did not memorize their teaching unit for grades 4, 5,and 6, 
anksgi » feast which we hold t ephone conversations, but each child which includes « 28- Teacher's 
Thanksgiving fea ich v ! am page cher ° Talk about the food j of the 


day. Help us to carry on so that reason for using the Manvel “Two Better Breakfast Plays famil 
ut into his own words and Other Classroom Activities, various family members. 


wished to deliver edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory * Let the children plan a breakfast 

98 School, University of Chicago... menu which will be adequate for 

and 30 Students‘ Work Sheets to assist their family. 

the children in planning breakfast ~ 

menus. " * Suggest they prepare the Christmas 
Breakfast as a family party. 


children and our children’s ct 
may continue in l 


and forevermore Amen n page 





Reader's Digest says... 
“Believing that much of their <to 
trouble with inattentive and CERFAL INSTITUTE, In 

fractious pupils can be traced to 135 South La Salle Street, re hicago 3, Iinois 
inadequate breakfasts, educa- lease send me PREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
tors in increasing numbers are WRADES 4°5 °6 

teaching youngsters the impor- 


tance of proper breakfasting.’ ‘ 
| CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 
o L AY W | T kK | A research and educational endeavor devoted 
be the betterment of mational mutritoon 


Zone State 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 














e FIRST AGAIN ---IN THE e 
Educational Field 


STF O present 


” Timmy Time” 


“The caked Clock “” 
TIMMY TIME: (Ages 3 to 7 yrs.) 

Let Timmy tell time for eager and edepteble youngsters! 
Made of 13 colored pieces Sted ine cot conlataiog 
tray Pieces will not ether unless the child 

ets the numbers and the ors in the right order! 
wn to learn with . easy oul practical for teacher! 
The SIFO line includes Inlaid and Jigsaw Purzies 
Character sets...U.S. Map te 
tion & Color Cube Blocks ed , 
Musical & Hollow Play Geode. -». and famous 
—— WINDER CITY BLOCKS. 


A new series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS, the 
major objective of which is to give the child the main 
concept of numbers in the initial study of arithmetic. 
These concepts are developed slowly and carefully by 
concrete objective presentations. The child sees, hears 
and talks about numbers. Thus, multiple sense appeal 
helps to clarify all number concepts involved in the 
series. Each concept follows logically upon the previous 
one, and each concept is developed by a varied series 
of visual appeals. 

ARITHMETICAL CONCEPTS WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 5 & 6 
WE LEARN NUMBERS Part 1 WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 7 & 8 
WE LEARN NUMBERS — Part I WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 8 & 9 
TIME AND MONEY WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 9 & 10 
ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 


CONCEPTS $2250 Complete 


This “ad” attached to your school letterhead, will 
bring you, by return mail, a TRIAL Preview Set. 
Ti-2 


| EYE GATE HOUSE 


INCORPORATED 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 


330 West 42nd St., 
SIFO Educational Toys are » 
New York 18, N. Y. "ALL teodleg Scheel Suppers 


“"" SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG ~~~~ 


The SIFO Company 
353 Rosabel St., st Paul, Minn 





Gentiemen: Please send me, without charge, your 
attractive photo-illustrated catalog of TIMMY TIME 


r 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
: 
' ' 
SIFO presents Safety too! + and other SIFO educational toys 
' 
‘ 
' 
: 
‘ 
’ 


All Coloring used on SIFO 
toys is non-toxic and harm- 
less! Address 


City Zone State 











Schoo! Name 





School Supply House 
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Like to study abroad next summer? 


You can earn full credits on an all-expense, 
university-sponsored study tour via TWA 


Now's the time to start planning for one of the most interest- 


ing and profitable summers you've ever spent . . 


. sightseeing 


and studying in Europe while you earn full university credits. 


Again in 1951, 


so popular for the past two years .. . 
“Institute of University Studies Abroad.” 
new concept of air-age geog- 
traveling by luxurious TWA Skyliner. Remember, 


chance 
raphy... 


» to learn at first hand the 


TWA will participate in the tours that proved 


in cooperation with the 
And you'll have a 


half your time will be devoted to touring Europe and the other 
half in residence study as indicated below. 
Look at this list of study-tours being planned for next summer (from 
four to nine weeks abroad), and check the ones that interest you: 


SWITZERLAND 


University 


of Geneva 


University of Lurich, Schoo! for European Studies 
University of Lavsanne 
Fribourg Catholic University 


C0 FRANCE Sorbonne (Poris) 
Toulowe (at Nice) 
AUSTRIA University of Sairburg 


Lille (ot Boulogne sur-Mer) or 


BRITISH ISLES AND IRELAND Study ot voriou universities 


SPAIN Modrd and Barcelona 
STALY Florence ond Sieno 


GENERAL EUROPEAN Study ond Trove! Tours 


INDIA 
tow leaving in Jonvery, 1951 


“Indic and Problems of the Orient,” including Cairo visit, o 6-week 


Seana 


Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on TWA 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director 


TWA Air World Education Service, 80 East 42nd St., 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Please put me on your list to receive detailed information about study tours via TWA 
indicated above, to be sent as soon as available. 


Name 





Address 





Position 


Phone No 











| NEW NONORAL 
READING SERIES 


indorsed by 
the 


James E. 
NONORAL 
Clara M 


and 
originator of 
method Edited by 
mary teacher »f Chicago 
nal value in size, quantity 
material—an extensive 


fpqeere d 
cDade 
reading 
Guibor pr 
An excepti« 
and scope of 
saving in books and supplies. 


Complete kit consists of: 
Word Charts 8” x 28” 


ord Cards 2” x 6 
84 page Teacher's Guide 
(Complete manual covering entire 
course of NONORAL 
with detailed 
Price per set 


reading 


$16.00 


nstructions), 





~ i 
SEAT WORK 


42 words in each of 6 sets with 252 5 
basic words in complete series. 
Teaches reading, spelling, manuscript 
writing. Ask for RS-101 to RS-106 i 
Specially priced, per set 75 


9 sets of seatwork, teaching present, i 


past and progressive forms of verbs 


Ask for RS-107 to RS-116. 
Specially priced, per set 85c ‘ 





CROSSWORD PUZZLE BOOK i 


A NEW and different crossword Bir 
puzzle beok, priced at only 











Immediate delivery—order 
or write fer further details to: 


How the Telephone 
Helps Us 


Continued from page 97) 


At the close of the program, the 


children sang an original song. 


EVALUATION OF THE UNIT 

his unit provided experiences that 
promoted attitudes toward good citi- 
zenship. 

It developed an interest in other 
types of communication 
}. It instilled an appreciation for our 
many workers who help 
is when we use the telephone 
1. ‘It stimulated appreciation for our 
forefathers and the way they commu- 
nicated, and ever alert to im- 
prove conditions. 
>. It taught the children to be polite 
and to use a clear speaking voice when 
talking on the telephone. 
6. There were several 
to utilize community resources during 


community 


were 


opportunities 


the unit. 


Teaching Meaningful 
Arithmetic 
Continued from page 20) 
Who is first in this line 
Who is standing on your right? 
While I‘am teaching one group, the 
other groups are doing seatwork or 
practice work concept 
previously taught I make it 
a point to check all seatwork near the 
end of the Every child is 
nterested in his own work and likes 
to know well he has done 
Throughout _ this 
constantly use materials 
and disks which 
and count 


based on some 
always 


pe riod 


how 
entire readiness 
period, we 
such as colored sticks 
the children can handle 


I use workbooks with all groups but 
recommend them especially for use as 
follow-up. seatwork for the number- 
readiness group. A of work- 
books that are ‘Graded to cover the 
readiness program should be used. 

In order to prepare the slow learner 
a satisfactory wage carner 
adult, the arith- 
include as 
activities as 


series 


to become 
and a self-sufficient 
metic curriculum must 
many of the following 
possible 

1. Reading 
such as those 
cense plates, telephone 


and writing of numbers 
used in newspapers, li- 
numbers, price 
and so on 

2. Addition with carrying 

3. Subtraction with borrowing. 

+. Simple multiplication 

5. Division with one- and two-place 


tags, 


divisors 

6. Simple fractions 

7. Use of clock, calendar, 
M hedule 

8. Common measures 
and dry. 

9. Use of 
indoor, cooking, 
10. Money 
and comparison of prices 

l Money 
budget, 
checking 

12. Installment 


and train 
linear, liquid, 
thermometers—outdoor, 
and clinical 
alue, making change, 
management, a family 
keeping a 
account 
monthly 


cashing a check, 


account, savings 
buying 
payments, carrying charges, interest 

In trying to adapt a curriculum for 
graded system 


a slow-learning class, a 


of instruction must necessarily be 
planned to accompany it; otherwise 
the teaching will be haphazard The 
instruction must be carefully planned 
from simple to more and 
presented to the child at his own level 
Such a program 
will deyelop understanding and a fee! 
ing of satisfaction through accomplish- 


advanced, 


of comprehension 


ment 





today ' 


| NOW AVAILABLE! 
INDEX to “HE INSTRUCTOR 


from September, 1949, to June, 1950, ONLY 


In the 
future tember, 
an index 
will appear 


twice 


A complete index of the ten issues from Sep- 


1949, through June, 1950, 


is now 
available to regular INSTRUCTOR subscribers 
and other interested parties. 
these issues are listed alphabetically under 


All titles in 


Gescriptive literature explaining in . Educational S$ . I 


Getall Wis simplest and mest suc- 
FREE ere RONSRAL Primary teaching 
30 N. La Salle St., Dept. A, Chicago 2, til. 


Science Teaching in Grades Made Easy 


SCIENCE KIT COMPLETE WITH MANUAL 
Stansi Science Kit for Grades is 
now ready. It contains all materi- 
als for doing over 100 simple ciass- 
room science experiments—in heat, 
light, electricity, sound, mechanics, 
ete., ete. Can be used for years. 


y Picture Cards 2” x 4” 
72 W is 2” 5” 

















Now science becomes fun, for pupils 

ms > learn through these simple experi- 

allie sg nces. The Teaching Manual is easy 
4 


Tie 
ae 


to follow and a great time-saver for 
teacher. 
WHAT THE KIT CONTAINS: 
1, Over 90 items of science equip- 
ment. 
Workbook of 144 simple sci- 
ence experiments. 
3. Handsome all-metal, green 
Hammertone chest for storage. 


Price complete with Teaching Manual 339 .50 


and All Equipment in all-metal chest 


Science Text Book can be pur- 

chased separately for $!.25 
STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. 
1232 WN. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, til. 











appropriate subject headings, and the issue 
and page number are included for each title. 
Use the coupon below to order your copies— 
include 10c for each copy ordered to cover 
handling and mailing. 


a year 
in THE 
INSTRUCTOR 














The Instructor Index Service 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 

Dansville, N.Y. 

Enclosed please find cents (10c per copy). 

Send me copies of THE INSTRUCTOR INDEX for Septem- 
ber, 1949, through June, 1950. 





Also please enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR, starting 
with the December issue, for 
One Year $4.00 


Payment enclosed. 


[) Two Years $7.00 


] Bill me. | will pay November 15, 1950. 





Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. & Zone 
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Plan Now 


to visit 


4 








If your P.T.A. or local Automo 
bile Association is looking for a 
way to teach traffic safety in the . 
schools, refer them to the School ; J ACO: 

Safety Light Corporation, 214 Scho- ‘ P oe 
field Bldg. Cleveland 15, Ohio. j ay 
This company produces an exact be ‘ 
duplicate, in miniature, of a stand- 
ard traffic signal. It is built of 
metal with a green, baked-enamel 
finish, and the light has shatter- 
proof plastic lenses and a heavy 
base to prevent damage. It comes 4 
ready to plug inte any 110 volt, mah ’ N ° . 
A.C, outlet receptacle. Pe ow is the time to make 
your plans to visit Magic 
Mexico, whether you expect to 
The Metal Goods Corp. Handicraft The Foster and Stewart Publishing il 
° et away at once or not unti 
Division, 5239 Brown Ave, St. Louis Corp. 210 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N.Y. * & y 
15, Mo., has a full line of supplies and has « line of cutout books that are ideal | } winter or summer. For nowhere 
tools to be used in a metaleraft pro- for world geography and teaching the | : else in the whole wide world 
gram. Its latest item is metal circles understanding of other nations. These 


for the making of colorful, attractive cutout sets can be assembled quite } will you get so much for your 

trays, coasters, and so on. Since these’ easily. In addition, there are friendly } vacation dollars, and no other 

metal circles are preformed and pre- little stories given with each figure. 

eut, the children can start with the deco- To their previous line of thirteen na- place on earth holds out so 

rating process tions, they have added lereel, a country many thrills and temptations. 
that is now in the curriculum of many 

schools, There is a special offer for 

those who act quickly, When three or In Magic Mexico you will 

more books are ordered, you will get . . . 

Pa. from whom people have been buy- 4 colored world map 6’ x 4’, free, . \ discover romantic adventure 

ing music for over fifty years, has some 

new sets of children’s records, made of x 


x 


Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, 


at every turn... a wonderful 


pure vinylite. Each set includes four ; 4 Spring-like climate the year 


» g . c i . . ; Pac | », al » . 
bright, unbre akable rec ords in an at The Magic Teacher Puzzle-Plans ore at ’round, old world cathedrals, 
tractive box. Presser has a“year-around educational puzzles that adapt an old 


gift of music” that you may want to technique to teaching procedures. They Ak ee towering mountains, the warm 
recommend to parents, This is an inex- are useful in kindergarten and primary " : 
pensive service to which one can sub- grades and in upper-grade remedial \ ‘ 4 sands of tropical beaches lapped 
scribe, and where the child will receive work. There are ten sets ready for the \ by the waves of the Atlantic or 
a set of four records each month. market; three are for reading, two for Lee . : 
phonics, one for number recognition, j Pacific, whichever you prefer 
x two for addition, and two for subtrac- oe ... gay fiestas, exciting 
tion. These puzzles have been carefully . . 
worked out and follow the vocabulary bullfights and archeological 
In response to the demand from hun- . and basic number combinations set up treasures beyond belief. 
dreds of Tru-vue owners, a new two- by the most modern curricula. The 
dimension projector is now available. Benton Review Publishing Co., Fowler, : 
This means that your library.of Tru-vue Indiana, are the distributors. And besides all these unforgettable 
slides, which formerly had to be used 
individually, can be shown to the entire * allurements at your very door, 
class. Write to Tru-vue, Ine. Rock you can also enjoy modern living, 
Island, Ill., for information concerning : 
hte poor te headin, ahh The Duplicopy Co., 224 West Illinois for Old Mexico offers you broad 
View-master, which is distributed by or tay ,- a small ——— > a il new ribbon-smooth highways 
Sawyers, Inc.. Portland 7, Ore., now plicator for direct process work. Telia eaLell 
has s light attachment that adds com- your school is in the market for a new and up-to-date hotels, restaurants 


fort and convenience to the enjoyment direct-process machine, we suggest that e 
of seeing View-master pictures. It uses YOU write for information concerning this and shops. See your travel 


low-cost flashlight batteries and it can the Model H-44. Its many mechanical agent or Air Mail coupon below. 
age 8 ere to any View-master features make it a valuable addition to coupon 


equipment. a school office. — y 





The Kiddie Brush and Toy Co. —_— y : Os. A cally c » é f A 2 
of 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, Sa SNA Sot hs i me j = FSF 4% Ny 
and also Jonesville, Michigan, have = © wes Ne IN NS J SS ~ 
some sets of “Friendly Acres” f - seenities aiid 4 
Dairy Farms that should be valu- reccién General de Turismo 
able "tor kindergarten and primary > Avenida Judérez 89, México, D. F. 
social studies. They are made of y} Please rush me free full-color booklet on Mexico’s 
strong steel and durable plastic and many attractions, including information on the amaz- 
combine authentic realism with ing low cost of a Mexican vacation. 
fine detail and real durability. . 

The same company also supplies \ Baans . 0.0 cccccrccsedocessecessneese 

the Suzy Goose Housecleaning Sets poe ee 

For your home and family units, 
any of these would make an inter 
esting addition. Write for bro- 
chures describing the products. 


; 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 160 
Please send me « copy of the illustrated article, 8-page, “The Beginnings of Coal,’ by 
Professor R. E. Janssen of the Dept. of Geology, Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va 


Name Grade 


Street or 8.0 School 


City Zone State 
Lee P eee eee 


JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 5 
send me descriptive literature on “Animal Stories’’ and your catalog Slidefilms 
ytion Pictures to Help instructors | am also interested in 

See advertisement on Page 93 


Name Grade 

Street of &.0 No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

= see ee eee eee eee eee eee ee Oe eee eee eee eee Seeeaeeeeeeeaeceae 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, PUBLISHERS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 345 
Pleate send revlar fully describing the new sturdy, yet inexpensive, Goldencraft Cloth 


Bound Golden Boots ncluding complete list of over 130 tities now available 


Name & Title 


Zone State 
See ee eee eee eee eee eeeee eee ee eee eee eeeeee 
&. P. DUTTON & CO., INC THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 352 
Please send me your greded, descriptive catalogue of books for boys and girls and young 
people, and professiona! boots 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 38) 
Please send me your illustrated catalogue of “Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 


Name 


- 
SIFO COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 248 
Piease send me your catalog which shows educations! toys to be used in my classroom 
Name Grade 

No. Pupils 

c Zone State 

- See ee eS SSS SS SS See eee eee eee eS seececee eee eee eee ee eeeeee 

PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 359 


FREE descriptive literature explaining your Nonoral Primary Teaching Method as 
mcDede | enclose SOc for your Primary Crossword Puazie book for class 


Pleate send me 
endorsed by James E 
oom ute 

Neme Grade 
Street or &.D No. Pupils 

ty Zone State 
Sseeee eee eee eaeeee 


THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 54 


ESE EERE REESE 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

Please send me « copy of ‘How To Make Costumes." | enclose 10c. 

Name Grade 

Str c No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

SS SS EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE SEESESESESESESSSSESSSSESES ETT SEES 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. F-10 THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 496 
Please send me big holiday packet of Teacher-Plans art and activity material for lower-grade teachers 
ncludes posters, window pictures, blackboard borders, Christmas cards, etc. All new, original plens 
ne @ Thanksgiving and Christmas material | enclose $1.25 

Name 

Street or &.0 

City 

CO DD Ae seeeeeaaeaeecee seeee 
IMPORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 250 
Please send me @ copy of your 40-page booklet How to Teach with Pictures | enclose 10c. (See 
ad on Page 88 for complete information 

Name Grade 

Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 

City Zone State 

eee ee eee ee hh dk seeee eeeee eeecece 
FAMILY FUN THE INSTRUCTOR 11-50 331 
Please send me ALL-FAMILY FUN booklet - fun suggestions for everyone - as offered by the Seven-Up 
Compeny | enclose 20 

Neme 

Street or 8.0 

City Zone State 

SS EEE EEE ESSE SSS ESSE SSSSSSS SSS TSS SST 


In requesting materials ... 


FOLLOW THESE DIRECTIONS 


Clip. and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
Do NOT 


to obtain 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y 
paste them on post cards 


Send your coupons in NOW, cut from this issue. The Instructor Coupon Service can- 
not be responsible for forwarding any coupons except those for the CURRENT SCHOOL 
YEAR. We cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, 


clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be @iscarded. 


Other coupons are given on pages 88, 90, 92, and 96. 
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Dear Miss Owen, 

My September issue is wonderful. It 
is attractive and useful and just as help- 
ful as the advertisement said it would 
be. You may tell whoever wrote that 
nice letter getting me to subscribe to 
The Instructor that everything he said 
was the truth. 

Barbara Tutill, Pennsylvania 


We have delivered your message to 
our Mr. Jones. He takes a deep bow, 
says thank you, and hopes that his 
letter was just as convincing to many 
others who received it. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 
I am so glad that you have included 
a new section on the slow-learning child. 
At least six of my friends and myself 
are teaching slow learners without ade 
quate preparation. In fact, none of us 
are certified for the job. We were sim 
ply pushed into it because there is no 
one else available to do it. At first, we 
were decided flops and didn’t like it at 
all, but we are sticking together now 
and holding meetings once a month to 
talk over our individual problems. We 
feel that this new section of the maga- 
zine can be the basis for some of our 
discussions. We hope yeu plan to con- 
tinue it 
Alice Franklin, Alabama 


We certainly do, Alice. As you 
people work out your situation, why 
not send us reports on what vou do? 

know that there are many other 
ers who will be glad to share 
your interesting experiences. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

In “Simple Science Experiments,” Mr. 
George Haupt says that fish breathe air 
that is dissolved in water. I always 
thought that fish separated water into 
its basic elements, using the oxygen 
and expelling the hydrogen through the 
gills. Are you sure that he is correct? 

Beatrice Fuller, Nebraska 


We really think so, Beatrice. Have 
you ever noticed a large goldfish 
that can’t get sufficient air in a bowl? 
Air is often piped in through a tube 
that bubbles into the water. Thus, 
as the fish uses the free air that is 
dissolved there, the water absorbs 

we. Now, just to settle the argu- 

t, check with the science books 
and see who's right. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 
was very happy to see the story, 
“Lanterns for Hire,” in the September 
issue. To me, that is the type of story 
that older elementary pupils need. It 
hes a real literary quality and should 
develop an interest in good reading. I 
hope that you will have many more sto- 

ries of that type. 
Sister Therese, British Columbia 


“Lanterns for Hire” does 

classic touch. Unfortunately, stories 

of that type are not easy to find, but 

we are always on the lookout. 

have only one question—do children 

like stories of a different period? We 
id be glad to hear other teachers” 

reactions to the story. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I de not understand about the unit 
on Bakery Foods, included in the Sep- 
tember magazine. I notice that it is 
marked Advertisement, and yet it seems 
to be a regular teaching unit. You have 
had other such units from time to time, 
and to me they are as valuable as any 





of the other material in the magazine 
My supervisor recommends them for 
use. Recently, she gave us reprints of 
the General Motors unit. How are these 
units prepared, who pays for them, and 
why are they marked Advertisement? 
Nellie Foxworth, California 


The units are prepared with the 
same careful research and 

that goes © any material ir 
magazine. They are marked Adver- 
tisement because that is a legal re- 
quirement when a company or associ- 
ation buys pages in the magazine. 
Each time such a u is run, you 
can see on the first page the name 
of the company or association that is 
presenting that unit to vou teachers 
as a public service. Why not write 
to the company that presented it, 
voicing your gratitude. I know that 
they will be glad to hear from you. 

* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

The article, “Use Postmarks to Study 
Geography,” gave me a wonderful idea. 
I have been collecting postmarks for 
years. I have them from all famous 
parks and many other notable locations 
throughout the country. I have never 
thought of sharing my collection with 
children before, but after reading you 
article, I took them to school the very 
next day. We are using them as the 
basis for our unit in American history 
Thank you again for this splendid idea 

Anna Marie Hamilton, Tennessee 


We are sure Mary Taylor, whe pre- 
pared the article, will be thrilled to 
know that it proved to be useful. 
Letters like this make us so happy 
about what we are trying to do. 

* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I have an idea about the magazine. 
Why have any continued pages? 
not just start something and f 
we don't have to be turning to the back 
of the magazine to hunt the end? All 
of your magazine ts interesting. You 
can spread out material over the entire 
book without spoiling it at all. 

Claire Morgan, Illinois 


It’s pretty hard to put out a maga- 
zine that way, Claire, but maybe you 
have a point. How do some of you 
other readers feel about it? 


+ 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Congratulations on Day by Day for 
September. It is certainly evident that 
Miss Hackett has been a school teacher, 
for she knows many of our problems. 

Harriet Wadsworth, Louisiana 


What happened to Day by Day? lh 
looks pretty, but it certainly ian’t half 
as useful. Maybe Ill get used to it 
after a while, but I certainly was dis- 
appointed when [ opened my September 
Instructor and found it. . . 

Mary Fogarty, Wisconsin 


Although | was disappointed with Day 
by Day when my September issue came, 
I am converted now. You people were 
smart. With the smaller type, there's 
just as much on two Pages as there was 
on the three pages previously, and it’s 
fun to read it in this form. . . . 

Sally Parquet, ¥ ashington 


It just goes to show that you can't 
please everyone. Day by Day was 
good in its old form, but just as you 
girls like a new dress, so do we like 
to lift the face of some of our fea- 
tures once in a while. Give it a try 
for a month or two. 
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AMERICA'S LARGEST isTRIBUTOR oF Aomead Gifts Children A hpreciate! 


D NO MONEY 


YOU PAY AFTER 


STAMPED WITH YOUR CHOICE 
OF THE FOLLOWING 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
“SEASON'S GREETINGS” 


9: 


PER BOX 


HOLLY BOX 
PENCIL SET 


Give these red and green striped 
pencils in Christmas colors, for 
gifts this year. Three high qual- 
ity 5¢ pencils and a 6” ruler, 
packed in a handsome Holly 
Box. Each pencil stamped 


in gilt with your choice of 
“Greetings from Your 
Teacher” or ‘Season's 
Greetings.” 
> 


(PRICE QUOTED IS 
FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


\ \ 


MEMO BOOK 
WITH PENCIL 


A popular addition to the 
school bag and a handy 
homework reminder. Size « 
4” x 5%". Made of : 
simulated leather, fitted » 
with a 50 sheet ruled @ 
bond pad anda fine & 
quality No. 2 pencil. © 
Your choice of 
“Greetings from » 
Your Teacher'' or @ 
“Season's Greetings” 
siamped on case in gilt. 


© 
s 
a 
(PRICE QUOTED IS : 
e 
s 


» } 


FOR ANY QUANTITY) 
UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc., 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


YOU GET YOUR GIFTS 




















SIMULATED 
LEATHER 
PENCIL SETS 


Well made and strongly 
stitched, containing three fine quality 5¢ pencils 
in red and green Christmas colors, and a 6” 
wood ruler. Each pencil stamped in gilt with 
your choice of ‘Greetings from Your Teacher” 
or “Season's Greetings.” 


(PRICE QUOTED IS FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


ORDER BLANK 


United States Pencil Co., Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me: (Prices quoted are for any quantity.) 


HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS 

MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL 1l¢ Each 

SIMULATED LEATHER SETS 1l¢ Per Set 
Check choice | “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER" 
of Greeting: | [) “SEASON'S GREETINGS” 

1 will pay 5 doys after | receive the gifts. 


%¢ Per Box 


Name 
Address 
City 

i Teach at. 


State 
School (Town) 








